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The Britannia, the first Cunarder, locked in the ice at Boston, 1844 


THE FIGHT FOR THE ATLANTIC. 
THE EVOLUTION OF THE LEVIATHAN. 
BY FREDERICK A. A. TALBOT. 


HE opening of the new century sees a tremendous race for supremacy going 
on amongst the great companies of ocean carriers. We are all travellers 
now, and, in view of the American competition which, under the auspices 

of Mr. Pierpoint Morgan, is threatened, the subject is one of supreme interest. 
How many of the millions of passengers that “go down to the sea” in the great 
steamers ever give even 
an evanescent retrospect 
to the romance of the 
evolution of the _ levia- 
than that carries them! 
Yet to many the rise, de- 
velopment, and _ progress 
of ocean travelling excels 
in romantic interest that 
of the railway, which is 
restricted entirely to the 
present century, while con- 
veyance on the ocean has _ 
been developing since the The first steamboat that was commissioned to be constructed. 
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The Comet. 


From an old print. 









of five miles an hour 





world began. But 
when the wonderful 
latent energy of 
steam was discovered 
by Watt, engineers 
spent their lives and 
fortunes in adapting 
the new means of 
propulsion to vessels, 
and consequently the 
innovation of the 
steamship is approxi- 
mately contempo- 
raneous with the 
inauguration of the 
locomotive. 

Henry Bell, whose 
vessel, the Comet, 
created such wide- 


spread astonishment when it appeared upon the Clyde in 1814, is acknowledged 
as “the father of the steamboat.” When Watt devised the crank all difficulties 
were practically overcome. John Fitch was one of the first to avail himself 
of Watt’s marvellous inchoation, for in 1793 he built a steam-propelled paddle- 
boat to sail upon the Delaware River (U.S.A.); but his invention succumbed 
simply because of the dearth of public enthusiasm. ‘The pioneers of steam 
navigation had two obstacles to overcome : the bigoted conservatism of the Board 
of Admiralty, which in those days was the department charged with the supervision 
of the mail contracts, without the aid of which no steamship line could profitably 
exist ; and the prejudice of the community at large in regard to new methods of 
ocean locomotion, which were thought to be heretical and an abomination. 

But a tangible conception of the possibilities of steam as the motive power for 
vessels was graphically illustrated in 1812, when Dr. Miller, an Edinburgh banker, 
constructed a boat—it was really two boats firmly coupled in juxtaposition side 
by side—with a paddle-wheel, originally intended for propulsion by manual labour, 
but, acting upon the suggestion of a friend, he substituted for this 
a steam engine of one-horse power by Symington. The boiler was 
placed in one boat, the engine in the other, and the paddle-wheel 
revolved between the two. This primitive vessel attained a speed 
a highly creditable performance. Public 
antipathy was partially overcome by Dr. Miller’s effort, and the first 
commission for the construction of a steam- 
boat was given to Symington by Lord Dundas, 
who was then managing director of the Firth 
of Forth ané Clyde Canal Company. This 
vessel, the Charlotte Dundas, caused a great 
stir by towing two loaded vessels of over 
seventy tons each through a stretch of the 
canal, nineteen and a half miles long, in six 
hours. But alas! public incredulity and 
prejudice against the new-fangled idea _pre- 
Engines of Bell’s Comet. vailed, and under the plea that the canal 
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proprietors feared that the undulation caused by the paddles of the boat would 
injure the precious banks of the canal, the vessel was withdrawn and the project 
abandoned. 

Soon, however, two more enthusiasts appeared upon the scene, one in each 


Triple-expansion engines of Cunard 8.8. Campania, in the erecting shed. Indicated horse-power 30,000. 
By permission of the Fairfield Engineering Co. 


hemisphere: Henry Bell in the eastern, and Robert Fulton in the western. Both 
were Scotsmen, but Fulton had forsaken his native shores for America. ‘There is 
great diversity of opinion as to which out of these two is entitled to the honour 
of precedence; but all doubts are set at rest by Bell’s statement in response to a 
correspondent on the subject. ‘The letter is dated March 21st, 1804, and Bell writes:— 
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“When I wrote to the 
American Government on the 
great importance or steam 
navigation and its admirable 
adaptation to their noble rivers, 
they directed Mr. Fulton to 
correspond with me. From 
this matter-of-fact statement, 
you see, the Americans got 
their first insight of this system 
of navigation from your humble 
servant.” 

From his boyhood’s days, 
Bell, like Stephenson, had 
displayed a keen yearning for 
engineering, and in_ 1800 
launched his first boat, some 
four years before Fulton had 
any knowledge of the subject. 
Bell, in spite of rebuffs and 
jibes, pursued his bent, and in 
1812. astonished) England 
with the Comet. She was 
placed on the Clyde, and 
was engaged in a_ regular 





The Savannah, the first steamer to cross the Atlantic. steamboat service between 
Glasgow and Greenock, the 
fares being three and four shillings. She was forty feet in length, with a breadth of 
ten and a half feet; fitted with two small paddle-wheels, the engines for driving the 
same being of four-horse power, and a towering funnel which threatened every 
moment to overbalance the ship. We give an illustration of the engines of 
the Come?, which, although they may appear ludicrously immature to us, yet were 
wonderful ; and also an illustration of the mighty mechanical and complex triple- 
expansion engines of one of the latest Cunarders, the Campania. ‘The Comet's 
engines were of four horse power, those of the Campania are thirty thousand! 
The former, of only a few tons burthen, travelled at seven and a half miles an 
hour ; the latter, of 12,950 tons, reaches a speed of twenty-three miles ! 

Steam navigation now had received a great stimulus, and in 1816 there were 
no less than five steamers plying upon the Clyde, but not one in English waters! 
While Bell was progressing with his invention on the Clyde, Robert Fulton was 
successfully furthering his ideas on the St. Lawrence and Mississippi; and these 
attempts in home waters having proved that steam navigation was feasible, inventors 
became bolder and aspired to cross the Atlantic. Objections were raised and 
opinions freely expressed as to risks of such an enterprise. ‘There were the 
trade winds, which brought with them hurricanes, cyclones, and other unheard-of 
terrors ; the long swells of the Atlantic; and the probability—for it was universally 
thought that such a catastrophe must happen sooner or later—of the vessel catching 
fire, or the boilers exploding. Notwithstanding all these, a sailing vessel of 350 
tons, plying between Savannah and Havre, was equipped with steam engines, and 
left the former port on May 28th, 1819, for Liverpool. She safely weathered all 
dangers, occupying about thirty-two days in crossing, Liverpool being reached on 
June 29th. Steamship as applied to her, however, is a misnomer, seeing that 
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she was only propelled by this new agency for about eighteen days. Curiously 
enough, her paddle-wheels were so constructed that in tempestuous weather 
they could be detached and shipped on board. After visiting the principal 
Continental ports, creating unbounded amazement wherever she went, she returned 
to America, where, strange to relate, her engines were taken out and _ she 
resumed her original character as a sailing packet, finally coming to an ignominous 
end by being wrecked off the south coast of Long Isiand during one of her 
voyages. 

The Savannah having paved the way, as it were, across the Atlantic, other vessels 
now sprang into existence, and gradually the transatlantic service developed. In 
1838 many steamships were plying across the “herring pond,” the most important 
being the Royal IVilliam and the Great IWestern. The former, which was built in 
1832-3 at-New York, and was chartered by the Transatlantic Steamship Company 
of Liverpool, was 145 feet in length, and of 617 tons, with a horse-power of 276, 
capable of giving a speed of ten knots per hour. She was the first vessel 
constructed with water-tight compartments. Her passenger accommodation was 
described as “ capacious and well arranged for comfort.” The price of the passage 
in her was $140 (about £28) which, however, included wines and stores of all kinds. 
Letters were carried at the rate of 25 cents (1s.) the single sheet, or $1 (4s.) per 
ounce. After this vessel had made a few passages across the Atlantic she was 
withdrawn and condemned as a coal hulk, in which capacity she remained for 
about half a century, when. she was sold for the sum of #11. But the company 
installed into her position the Ziverpfoo/, a similar though very much larger vessel, 
of about the same 
speed. 

In 1836 the Great 
Western Railway 
Company, acting 
under the advice of 
their engineer, I. K. 
Brunel, founded the 
Great Western Steam- 
ship Company, which 
was to run in con- 
junction with the 
railway. Their first 
vessel was the Great 
Western, the largest 
steam vessel yet 
built. She was 236 
feet long, and _ her 
horse-power was 750, 
indicated. She was 
ready for sea by 
April 1838. But 
another vessel, the 





Sirius, had meanwhile 
been launched, and 
had left Queenstown 
for New York on 
April 5th of that From an old painting. 





The Great Western. 
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year. Brunel had been anxiously watching the progress of the construction of the 
Sirius, and had striven hard to equip and to start his vessel first. ‘This he was 
denied, and the Great Western did not leave Bristol until three days after her 
rival had departed from the Irish port; but so fast did she travel that both 
vessels reached their destination on April 23rd. This was the first race across the 
Atlantic ; and the Great IVestern’s passage, though void of incident, was considered 
remarkable. She made in all sixty-four passages between the two countries, her 
record voyage being 12 days 74 hours—far and away before that of any other vessel. 
While these expensive experiments were being made to inaugurate a regular 
transatlantic service, 
a firm of — ship- 
brokers and mer- 
chants in London 
had commissioned 
the steamship 
William Fawcett to 
run to the Peninsula. 
At this time the 
mails were conveyed 
to the Peninsular 
ports once a week 
from Falmouth by a 
sailing packet, which 
only set to sea 
“wind and weather 
permitting,” and 
often occupied three 
weeks on the voyage 
—almost as_ long 
as it now takes to 
accomplish the 
journey from London 
to India. At last 
the eyes of the 
Government were 
4 Sr eee opened to the ad- 
Tne William Fawcett, the first Peninsular and Oriental steamer, in the vantage accruing from 
Stralt of Giorattar, 1887. steam navigation by 
the fact that the 
William Fawcett put to sea in all weathers, and accomplished the journey with 
commendable punctuality ; and they requested the proprietors to submit a tender 
for the conveyance of the mails. This was accepted, and the first Foreign Mail 
contract by steamer was signed upon August 22nd, 1837, at an annual subsidy 
of £29,600 for a monthly service from Falmouth to Gibraltar and other Spanish 
ports. ‘The proprietors now converted their business into the Peninsula Steamship 
Company ; and as they gradually developed ramifications to distant Oriental ports, 
assumed the title of the well-known Peninsular and Oriental Steamship Company, 
which now circumnavigates the globe. One can scarcely imagine the privations and 
hardships attending a voyage in the Wi//iam Fawcett. Conceive a Thames steamboat 
in a gale in the Bay of Biscay, and you can form some idea of a passage in 
this pioneer vessel, which was no larger than those plying upon the Thames. 
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So things drifted on. Upon the Atlantic many steamers were now plying, but 
the Government did not encourage their inception in the least, regarding the 
contract with the Peninsula vessel simply as an experiment. But at last the 
long anticipated concession took place. ‘The Admiralty Board, satisfied with the 
experiment with the William Fawcett, issued a circular for a similar transatlantic 
arrangement. One of these fell into the hands of Samuel Cunard, a Quaker of 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, who for eight years had been studiously considering the 
inauguration of a regular service of steamships. He came to England, raised 
the necessary capital of £270,000, secured the Government contract, and on 
July 4th (Independence Day), 1840, the pioneer Cunarder, the Aritannia, a small 
wooden vessel 207 feet long, and with a speed of 84 knots per hour, sailed from 
Liverpool on her maiden voyage—a voyage that was destined to prove the foundation 
of what is now one of the quickest, safest, and greatest ocean lines of to-day—and 
safely reached: Boston in 14 days 8 hours. ‘The citizens of the American port 
became demented with delight. ‘The streets were decorated, the whole vocabulary 














The Great Eastern in her last verth. 





Photo by Priestley, Egremont. 


of eulogium was exhausted in the newspapers, and Cunard himself, who had 
travelled in the boat, received over eighteen hundred invitations to dinner on the 
day of her arrival. Nor was this enthusiasm only transitory, for in 1844, when 
the Britannia was firmly locked in the ice at Boston, the people of that city cut 
a canal through the ice seven miles long and a hundred feet wide to the open sea, 
defraying the expense among themselves. 

The price of the passage, including provisions and wine, to Halifax was 
34 guineas; to Boston 38 guineas; while an extra guinea was levied for the 
benefit of the steward, who in those days was not so certain of an emolument 
as he is to-day. There was accommodation for 115 passengers, but for no 
steerage. 

But it was in the Great Eastern that provision was first made in any luxury 
and style for the comfort of the traveller, although anything approaching extravagance 
was studiously avoided. ‘This vessel, which was the longest that had ever ridden 
upon the bosom of the waters, was 682 feet in length and 83 feet in breadth. 
Her designer was I. K. Brunel, the progenitor of the Great Western, who 
had been nurturing this stupendous achievement in his brain for about ten years. 
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It was destined to be one of the most dismal failures recorded in the annals of 
the commercial world, as is now a matter of common knowledge. After a disastrous 
career, in which millions were sunk, she was ultimately sold for £16,000, and 
broken up in 1890. 

About thirty years after Mr. Samuel Cunard had developed his idea of 
organising a company for the maintenance of a regular ocean line of mail steamers, 
plying to and fro with a punctuality rivalling that of railway trains,—though, of 
course, without the longitudinal pair of metal rails, which, he facetiously remarked, 
“were needed on the ugly uneven land, but not on the beautiful level sea,”—another 
steamship line, ‘‘The White Star,” was inaugurated. The first vessel of this new 
company, the Oceanic, was launched from Belfast in 1870. As she glided up the 
Mersey into Liverpool in the February of the succeeding year, her great length,— 
she was 420 feet long by 41 feet broad, and of 3600 tons,—yacht-like lines and 
general symmetry of outline, created universal admiration. ‘There were many highly 
appreciated improvements in this new vessel, the most important being the placing 
of the saloon and _ first-class accommodation amidships, and for the first time the 
cabins and saloons were well lighted, and, what is still more important, adequately 
ventilated. | Previous speed 
records were immediately 
broken, the passage between 
the two countries, which had 
heretofore occupied from nine 
and a half to ten days, 
being accomplished in eight, 
and eight and a half days. 
The battle royal between the 
two rival companies now 
began in grim earnest ; but, 
try how they would, the 
Cunard Company were obliged 

White Star Line Pioneer Steamship Oceanic. to yield the blue ribbon to 

the new company, and it was 

not until the birth of the Lucania and Campania, a few years ago, that they 
succeeded in regaining this coveted honour. 

















The obsolete wooden paddle-boat, with its cramped confines, is now relegated 
to the limbo of things that used to be. A new era was commenced in the 
annals of the mercantile fleet in the year 1889, when the White Star Line 
launched the Zeutonic and Majestic. The designs for these two vessels had been 
prepared by Sir Edward Harland, of the celebrated firm of marine engineers, 
Harland & Wolff, of Belfast, who have constructed and engined all the vessels 
of the above line. Never before had such magnificent vessels been seen. The 
yacht-like shapeliness which had characterised the Oceanic was maintained with 
picturesque effect. A more beautiful picture can scarcely be conceived than the 
Teutonic or Mayestic riding at anchor on the Mersey. Both these vessels are 566 feet 
in length, with a breadth of 577? feet, 393 feet deep, and of 10,000 tons burden. 
On her first transatlantic trip the Zeufonic created the then record in maiden passages, 
accomplishing the voyage from Queenstown to New York in 6 days 104 hours ; and 
in February 1892 America was brought within six days’ distance from this country 
by her sister ship, the A/ayestic, running across in 5 days 20 hours 22 minutes, the 
lowest time yet attained in traversing the Atlantic, the speed averaging throughout 
the voyage 20°41 knots—about 23 miles—per hour. (It may be as well to point 
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R.M.8, Teutonic. 


out that, except where otherwise stated, these passages are timed from the Old 
Head of Kinsale, the most south-westerly point of Ireland, to Sandy Hook, 
outside New York Harbour.) 

In 1892 the International, or Inman Line, whose vessels ply between Southampton 
and New York, made a strenuous attempt to wrest the blue ribbon from the White Star 
Line—which had held it for so many years—by launching on the Clyde two magni- 
ficent three-funnelled liners, the Cvty of Paris and the City of New York. A year 
or two later these ships were followed by the S¢. Zouis and St. Pau?, which were built, 
owing to the company 
having been transferred 
in the meantime to 
American capitalists, in 
the United States. The 
beauty in these vessels 
is the shapely schooner- 
bow with a short bowsprit. 
The two former, in turn, 
broke all the records, 
the Paris crossing in 5 
days 14 hours 24 minutes. 
In fulfilment of the con- 
tracts with the American 
Government, these four 








vessels were withdrawn 
from the Atlantic service, 
and equipped as armed 
cruisers for the war 








against Spain. State Room, 8.8. Teutonic. 
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The Cunard Company, although beaten during all these years at nearly, every 
point, had still plodded quietly and unpretentiously along; it suddenly woke up 
from its lethargy in the latter part of the same year in which the Inman liners 
were launched, and floated the Campania, and early in the succeeding year the 
Lucania. So far these were the largest vessels ever built since the Great Eastern, 
being 620 feet in length over all, and of 12,950 tons displacement, while the power 


of their tremendous engines, developing some 30,000 horse-power, completely 
eclipsed that of any preceding vessels. With such stupendous energy, it was only 
to be expected that they would establish new records. ‘These anticipations were 
more than realised. ‘The Campania made the passage in 6 days 8 hours 34 
minutes, an average of about 19 knots per hour, or half a knot per hour better 
average than the best of the maiden trips yet performed. On her maiden voyage 
the Lucania excelled even the achievement of her sister ship, reducing the passage 
to 5 days 15 hours 37 minutes. Since then she has created many remarkable 
performances, her record voyage between the two countries being 5 days 7 hours 
23 minutes. Her average speed on this occasion was 21°81 knots—about 25°125 
miles—-per hour, and the highest day’s running 562 knots. On another page an 
illustration is given of the gigantic triple-expansion engines which drive these vessels 
along at this exhilarating speed. The Cunard coal bill for one single journey 
is enormous, the daily consumption totalling up to about 450 tons, or at the rate of 
a ton every 3} minutes. 

It is said that the word “luxury” is beyond the pale of definition. This is 
certainly the case when applied. to the internal sumptuousness of these ocean liners. 
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Indeed, the decoration of these vessels, which cost over £600,000 each to 
construct, is most lavish, as will be seen by a glance at the accompanying illustrations. 
‘The victualling bill on an Atlantic liner for a round voyage to America and 
back is a formidable affair. Among other things too numerous to mention, which 
vary with the seasons, it comprises 36,000 lbs. of fresh beef, 750 lbs. of corned 
beef, 7,000 lbs. of mutton, 650 Ibs. of lamb, 500 Ibs. of veal, 400 lbs. of 
pork, 3,100 Ibs. of fresh fish, 100 fowls, 850 chickens, 148 ducks, 25 tons of 
potatoes, 60 hampers of vegetables, 430 quarts of ice cream, 2,800 quarts of milk, 
21,500 eggs, 365 bottles of champagne, 270 bottles of claret, 7,850 bottles of 
ale, 3,200 bottles of porter, 5,460 bottles of various mineral waters, and 450 
bottles of various spirits. 

But the foregoing companies restrict themselves entirely to the trans- 
atlantic commerce ; and while they are strenuously competing for supremacy, quite 
as severe a struggle is being maintained between the rival liners traversing 
the Southern seas. ‘The Peninsular and Oriental Company, which originated in the 
year of the late Queen Victoria’s accession with the unpretentious cockleshell, the 
Wilham Faweett, plying between this country and the Peninsula once a month, 
has now developed into a tremendous undertaking, whose ramifications extend to 
every civilised part of the globe; and at the present day it possesses the largest 
mercantile fleet in the world. The Suez Canal has been the medium of bringing 
3ombay within 14 days’ journey from London, Shanghai 33 days, and Melbourne 
32 days. 

Another line which has done much to supplement the rapidly increasing 
Australasian traffic is the Orient, which possesses a magnificent fleet of nine vessels, 
of which the Ormuz and Ophir are the fastest and most luxuriously equipped. 














8.8, Campania. 


It is no doubt owing to the fact that the rivalry between the P. and O. and 
Orient lines is less keen, that their vessels are not so powerfully engined as the 
Cunarders or White Star liners. For instance, the majority of the P. and O, 
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Music-room, §.8. Campania 


steamships do not develop more than 1¢,o0o0 horse-power, while the above two 
vessels of the Orient Line indicate 9,500 and 8,500 horse-power respectively. 
Both these latter vessels are constructed with five decks, and everywhere the 
ventilation is perfect. 

How different is the life on shipboard nowadays to what it was upon the 
pioneer vessels! Then, the deck-house, chart-rooms, officers’ quarters and _ other 
encumbrances necessary for the navigation of the vessel, littered the one narrow 
deck available for the convenience of the passengers. Under these disadvantageous 
circumstances, the majority of them very prudently preferred the oppressive, fetid 
saloon to venturing upon deck. Now these impedimenta are relegated to an 
exclusive deck, far away from the passengers. What is the result? The broad, 
lengthy promenade-deck is converted into an impromptu recreation ground. Cricket, 
quoits, obstacle races, hockey, and other pastimes, which cause amusement to players 
and spectators, are freely indulged in during the day; while at night there are 
fancy-dress balls, concerts, either on the promenade or in the saloon, and when 
brilliant stars of the musical world are ev voyage they courteously help to amuse 
and to interest the floating colony. 

The superiority of this country with regard to ocean travelling has always been 
indisputable, but the inevitable foreign competitor, the most prominent being the 
enterprising German, is forging ahead in the strenuous endeavour to outpace us. 
Hitherto optimistic patriots have contended that the shipbuilders on the Clyde or 
at Belfast cannot be excelled, or even equalled, in any part of the world; but this 
sense of premiership was rudely shattered three years ago, by the marvellous trip 
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of a German liner, which not only succeeded in lowering the record for maiden 
passages between New York and Southampton, but also surpassed the highest daily 
run of 562 knots held by the Cunarder Lucania. During the last twenty-four 
hours of her journey the Aazser Wilhelm der Grosse, the latest addition to the 
North German Lloyd fleet, steamed no less than 564 knots. 

On her seventh westward voyage she succeeded in breaking her earlier record 
for one day’s running with 580 knots, an exceptionally fine achievement. But 
she has not yet succeeded in reducing the Zwucania’s splendid run of 5 days 
7 hours 23 minutes. 

If it is desirable to ascertain what our Teuton neighbours can accomplish 
in the matter of ornamentation, then the First Bismarck of the Hamburg- 
American Line claims attention. In point of speed she does not approach the 
formidable Kaiser IVilhelm der Grosse, but there is not the slightest doubt that 
she is the most magnificent and luxurious vessel in the mercantile fleet of Germany. 
With the ladies this vessel is a favourite, as she caters so extensively for their 
comfort. The spacious boudoir is tastefully embellished with old tapestries, 
with oil paintings and other mural vanities ; the lounges and chairs are finished 
in a light brocaded material, and massive walnut richly carved is relieved with 
gilt and enamel. 

Another era in steamship travelling was inaugurated by the launching of the 
White Star liner Oceanic. This latest vessel even eclipses Brunel’s wonderful 
creation in size, since she measures no less than 704 feet from stem to stern, or 
twenty-four feet longer than the Great Eastern. What a striking contrast she 
also presents to the first Oceanic! The pioneer vessel of this famous line is quite 
puny beside this latest acquisition to the fleet of ‘Transatlantic liners. The 
original Oceanic was only 3,087 tons; the present Oceani¢ is 17,000 tons. 
This floating palace, however, was not built to race across the ferry, her speed 
being only twenty knots per hour. During the past few years there has been a 
tendency to forego speed in ocean travelling in order to obtain greater comfort ; 
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and the Oceanic was constructed to accommodate the rapidly increasing class 
which does not object to a few hours ionger on the water provided it is 
rendered perfectly comfortable while afloat. The result is that this vessel is the 
most comfortable and steadiest steamship plying between the Old and the New 
Worlds. 

In striking contrast to the gigantic Oceanic is the insignificant little steamer 
the Brooklyn City, of the Bristol City line, which is so small that she could be 
laid comfortably upon the deck of the former vessel. She is about the same size 
as the Great Western, built by Brunel in 1838, and only 269 feet long; while 
the power of her engines is inferior to those of the Great I[estern, which 





Saloon, Furst Bismarck 


developed 750 horse power as against 177 horse power indicated by the engines 
of the Brooklyn City. Under these adverse circumstances the journey across 
the Atlantic occupies about thirteen days. Yet she has a very select cl/entdle 
of passengers, and is patronised by those to whom time is no object and to 
whom the sea presents no terrors. ‘This Lilliputian craft is the smallest liner 
afloat, yet her accommodation is ample and comfortable for her few passengers, 
whose quarters are located amidships and aft. Her state rooms for two are equal 
in size to those provided for four voyagers upon the large Atlantic liners. 

In the latter part of 1900 our powerful rivals, the Germans, launched a 
vessel, the Deutschland, which is one of the greatest marine engineering marvels of 
the world. She has succeeded in decreasing the transatlantic passage to less than 
five and a half days. She does not equal the Oceanic in size, being only of 
16,000 tons, but she is of 35,000 horse power, which is capable of taking her 
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through the water at a speed of nearly twenty-three knots per hour. It is generally 
believed that Germany will continue to hold the record for quick passage between 
the two countries. Owing to the heavy subsidies the German steamship companies 
receive from their Government, they are enabled to run their liners at a cost 
which would be ruinous if they were under the same conditions as prevail in 
England. Still, even such a fast steamship as the Deu/sch/and is in limited demand 
by a certain class of passengers, and the prevalent opinion is that in a short 
time the German steamship companies will cease to sacrifice comfort to speed. The 
vibration from such colossal machinery, while travelling at twenty-three knots, is 
tremendous. ‘Then again, this vessel can carry only a very small quantity of 
cargo; and as the revenue derived from the passenger traffic is inadequate to 
maintain the vessel, it is obvious that it must run at a loss to the company. 
The Deutschland, however, is a powerful and effective exponent of the remarkable 
progress that Germany is making in connection with marine engineering, and it 
behoves British shipbuilders to strive their utmost to prevent the enterprising 
Teuton from excelling us in an industry which for so many years has been 
peculiarly our own. 

The launch at Be fast on April 4th of the leviathan liner Ce/fic is a development 
of the ocean steamship on which we may congratulate the White Star Line and 
Messrs. Harland & Wolff. Both have played conspicuous parts in the making of 
the modern liner, and it is fitting that the new century should see them coupled 
in the production of the largest steamer in the world. The Ce/¢ic has not the 
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is 700 feet long, her beam is 75 feet, and her depth 49 feet. 














The Oceanic after the launch, Belfast. 








speed nor the costly furnishing of the Oceanic, but the reason is not far to seek. 
The purse of every traveller does not run to Oceanic rates, and there is a numerous 
and increasing class to whom an extra day in crossing on a great modern steam- 
ship is an attraction. It is for such that the new leviathan is intended. The Celtic 
She is 20,880 tons 
gross. There are quarters for altogether 2859 passengers and a crew of 335. 
Notwithstanding the many efforts of numerous companies to render ocean travel 
one of the most enjoyable pleasures of life, there are many who think that 


it is still in its 
infancy. In 
speed such may 
be the case— 
for Edison has 
declared __ that 
the journey 
might be ac- 
complished — in 
three or four 
days, — but as 
regards luxury? 
Well, it is diffi- 
cult to believe 
that a_ higher 
ideal is possible. 
But the _ pur- 
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may point to 
American com- 
petition which 
will put all of us 
on our mettle. 




















“Her had zot herself down, and was staring out droo the lattice.” 


THE SISTERS. 


BY ‘‘ ZACK.” 


[ILLUSTRATED BY A. S. HARTRICK.] 


UST where the river took her last 
turn to the right afore swishing 
past the village o’ Dunstable Weir, 
two small cottages stood up pink 

and straight, wi’ a row o’ allums on the 
sky-line ahind’em. They were built stone 
for stone the same, were called the Sisters, 
and two sisters lived in ’em whose married 
name was Barnaby, though their husbands 
wadn’t no ways related. Martha Barnaby, 
the elder, was a widdy by will, her man 
bein’ friendly to furren parts. She was 
a thin, scant-featured woman, wi’ a head 


unsuspicious 0’ hair, which didn’t prevent 
her from having a fine notion o’ how to 
pickle bacon. . There were no children 
in her house, though a little extry room 
had been walled up special for sich ; but 
in to Susan’s was a snip o’ a lad called 
Jerry for short, he being held over the 
font to the name o’ Jerulam. 

The wall that parted the two cottages 
wadn’t over-thick—most could be heard 
through it; and folks say that it was the 
sound o’ Jerry’s first puling cry that 
hardened Martha’s heart agin her sister. 
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Be that as it may, her was a changed 
woman from that time on, and wud tarn 
from a child’s face much as if it was thic 
o’ the Evil Wan hiszulf. The lad’s mother 
didn’t take no count o’ the matter, 
reckoning things wud mend wi’ time, 
though more’n wan pussen counselled 
her to keep an eye on Jerry lest evil 
should befall un; but Susan laughed in 
the face o’ ’em all, reckoning that she 
knawed her sister better than to waste 
time over such add-two-to-wan work. 
Arter thic the village held silent—part 
becase if words fell loose about Susan 
her husband was niver hit by ’em, John 
Barnaby laying away from most things, 
his mind being sort o’ tarned in upon 
itzulf; and part that the village couldn’t 
help but be a bit curious to see what 
might befall if things was left to take 
their own course. Well, the years went 
on till Jerry had seen eight springs and 
seven falls o’ the year—and Martha 
becoming more and more queer in the 
temper all the while. “Iwas his birthday, 
and a fine blustercacious morning in 
March, wi’ the sap rising in the trees fair 
to bust the bark off ’em ; and Susan her 
gi’ed the basket wi’ her husband’s dinner 
into Jerry’s hand and told the lad to take 
it acrass to where John. Barnaby was 
felling trees, a good mile up on the 
hither side o’ the river. Her niver set 
eyes on the lad agin ’til the water washed 
un round the bend and into the shaller 
where her stood, ankle-deep, rinsing a 
roll o’ linen afore laying it out in the 
sun to bleach. Her took the child up 
in her arm and carried un to the 
cottage. When her comed nigh the door 
who should rush past her, dripping from 
head to heel, but Martha! For a banging 
great minute the two sisters stud and 
looked each into tother’s eyes, when 
Martha let fly wan o’ her madhouse laughs 
and bust away back acrass the meadow, 
cackling as her went. There wadn’t a 
pussen inside the village or out, saving 
maybe mezulf, but held that Martha had 
drowned the child. The perlice didn’t 
move, sich folk being paid reg’lar, wark or 
no wark, but ’twadn’t for want o’ hearing 
her was suspicioned o’ the crime. 

An inquest was held down at the 
Red Lion ; folks spoke a deal that the 
crowner said wadn’t evidence, and the 
jury brought it in that the child was 
dead sure as a gun, but further than thic 
they wadn’t in the position to clarify. 
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That night, howsomever, the village 
painted “ Murderess ” in red paint acrass 
the staps o’ Martha’s door. John 


Barnaby runned up to my house to ax 
for a drap o’ turpenune to take out the 
stain afore the dumman catched sight 
o’ the wuds. He didn’t say nought to me 
then, and I niver was wan for axing 
questions, holding that ’tis the silent man 
that hears most ; but when I tarned into 
the Red Lion thic evening for a glass 
o’ ale, the zame as is usual wi’ me, he 
comed to the bar windy and sort 0’ 
beckoned till I rose and hiked out to un. 

‘* Zack,” he says, “‘I can’t talk to ’ee 
here. Let us go into the fields.” 

I vallered un acrass. a wonderful lot 
o’ land till us got bang in the middle 
o’ wan o’ the Squire’s woods, then he 
whipped round all o’ a sudden. 

**T shall be fo’ced to tull,” he tumm’Iout. 

“The poor soul knaws well anuff her 
hadn’t no hand in drowning the chiel,” 
I answered. 

“Susan don’t knaw. 
to tull her.” 

I hadn’t wuds to answer he, but I 
eyed un zort o’ hasty, and though the 
night was dark past zeeing aught, I kind 
o’ suspicioned the look that was on the 
vace o’ un. It started to rain, softy 
vust along, than more willun. ‘The draps 
comed slattering down as us stood there 
zilent, and it zim’d to me that he was 
axing agin and agin the zame question, 

“Must I tell her?” he zim’d to 
ask. 

But no zound comed from his lips, and 
I made as though I hadn’t heard. 

Then zommat goaded un on agin ; he 
scut away droo the trees and comed out 
on a big barley mow; wance there, he 
tarned his vace down stream and runned 
toward his own cottage like a pussen 
possessed, and I arter ’un for want 0’ 
aught better to do. The Sisters stood 
terrible snug under their thatch, wi’ jest 
anuff glint from the moon to show where 
wan cottage ended and t’other began. 
John Barnaby pulled up thic short that I 
was ’pon tap un afore I could stop mezulf. 

“ Zack,” he says, “go and look into 
the windy. Tippy-toe.” 

‘*Whose windy? Susan’s?” I axed. 

He nodded his head, and I stole forrard 
sort o’ crippled, and stared in ’pon tap 
the poor dumman. 

“Wat shall I do now I be here?” I 
axed in a whisperation voice. 


I shall be fo’ced 
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“Be her busy over zommat, or jest 
making believe to wark ?” 

**Her’s moving round considerable, but 
wat her be arter I can’t rightly surmise.” 

At that he fell zilent a bit. ‘“ Her’s 
trying to put a different vace on things,” 
he zed at last. 

“*Twull take more than the movetting 
o chairs and tables to do thic,” I 
thought to mezulf as I stood gapnesting 
droo the windy. ‘The rain was valling 
thick, and I could zee the lights o’ the 
Red Lion acrass the water. It zim’d a 
drearzome lack-sense business standing 
there in the wet, so I creep’d back to John. 

“T reckon,” I zed, “I'll be gitting 
home-along.” 

His vingers closed on my arm. “If 
‘twas no but the village I had to tell, 
not her,” he whispered. 

“Her’ll be less hard on ’ee than the 
village,” I answered. 

“The village iddn’t no mother, the 
village hadn’t lost no chile,” he said, 
coming vorrard to the windy and drawing 
me ‘long wi’ un. 

Her had zot herzulf down, and was 
staring out droo the lattice, though ’twad 
at zommat other than us, no doubt. 

John shivered. ‘“’Tiddn’t no 
standing here,” he zed. 
her, I must.” 

“Ess, go in and git it over,” I 
answered, plazed to be quit o’ the job. 

But he tarned on me sort o’ fierce. 
“You'll come in along! o’ me. Maybe 
you can throw in an easying wud.” 

“’Twud bea poor show if dree pussens 
played in it,” I zed, edging away from un. 

But he wudn’t be persuaded. “ Step 
inside for a bit,” he answered. “ As like as 
not I shan’t zay aught while ’ee be there.” 

Zo I vallered un in. 

Susan riz her head and kind o’ smiled 
at un. 

“ Have ’ee been lonezome ?” he axed. 

“ Not over and above,” her answered. 

“But ’ee have been missing the 
child i 
Her kind o’ tarned from the question. 
Ihe house be most too quiet when 
you be away to wark, John,” her zed. 

He comed acrass to where her zot. 
“Susan,” he tumm/’! out all-to-wance, 
“’twad all along o’ me that Jerry was 
drowned thic day.” 

Her riz up wonderful slow, and 
then zot down heap-like, but nary a 
wud crassed her lips, 
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John Barnaby tarned his vace from her 
and went on wi’ his tale quick, as if he 
feared that wance stapped short in it he 
wud bide zilent to the crack o’ doom. 

“°Twad jest above the willows he fell 
in; where volks zay the water don’t 
come much over a man’s waist. The 
stream slewed un round, and he held 
out his arms to me and gay’ a little scrit 
o acry. I ran to the side and was 
minded to jump in, but zommat held 
me there watching, though I knawed if I 
wadn’t smart the river ’ud snatch un away. 
*Twadn’t mor’n a minute that I bided 
kind o’ humped togither ready to jump, 
then the river snatched un and he slithied 
into mid-stream. For a bit his little 
white face lay pon tap the water, and 
I runned along the bank, bawling out 
that I wud save un yit ; but I niver got 
nigh un—I was a-fear’d o’ the water.” 

He stopped quat, and the 1oom was 
painful zilent. I wud ha’ up and hiked, 
but there was thic about the zilence that 
bound me back from the breaking o’ it. 
No wan minded on me, they had zommat 


other to think on. . John he comed 
forward to where his wife zot. 

“JT cud ha’ saved un, but I was 
afear'd,” he said. “I wadnt smart 


enough. God Almighty gi’ed me jest 
wan minute. I heard His voice plain as 
I be speaking to ’ee. ‘John,’ He zed, 
‘don’t waste time. Jump,’ He zed. I 
was minded to jump later. I niver was 
well plucked on the instant——” 

He stapped short and held out his 
hands towards her, sort o’ trembly. 

“You'll always remember that I cud 
ha’ saved un, Susan?” he axed wistful- 
like. ss 

But her didn’t answer he a wud. 

“°Tis sort o’ natural that ’ee 
mind on thic,” he harped on. 

Then her spoke: ‘ Wat wull ’ee do 
now?” 

He wiped the sweat off his vace: 
“T’ve told ’ee, Susan; there be no but 
the village to tull, and they bain’t much 
count.” 

Her zot up smart. ‘The village!” 
her zed. “ Wull ’ee tull the village that 
’ee as good as killed your own child ?” 

Wance again he put out his hands 
sort o’ pleadful, but he didn’t zay nought, 
and Susan drapped her vace down ’pon 
tap the table. “Jerry, my little lad— 
my Jerry, my child, my heart! Why 
didn’t the Almighty call on me to save 
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‘ee? My little lad, I wudn’t ha’ let the in his throat much as if he had swallered 


cold water take hold o’ee. You shud 
ha’ gone warm to death agin my breast.” 

John tarned and walked sort o’ tottery 
towards the door, but he hadn’t movetted 
far afore her was up and arter un. 

“Where be ’ee gwaying?” her cried 
sharp-like. 

“To. tall ‘em.” 

“Be ’ee stark mad, that you shud 
tull ’em sich——” 

“ Zack can tull ’em: he wor there.” 

*s Zack ?” 

“Ess, he saw the lad drown.” 

Her tarned to where I zot, and I riz 
up from my sate, for there was thic in 
her vace that wud ha’ stirred the dead. 

*“You crawling toad on two legs!” 
her cried. ‘“ Do’ee call yerzulf a man 
to stand and zee a chile drown afore ’ee 
eyes? ‘The village shall know ’ee for 
the murderer you are. Don’t ’ee reckon 
to escape ; I’ll denounce ’ee to the Law.” 

“Zack was tother side o’ the stream.” 

“And what difference does that 
make?” her answered, vacing round on 
her husband. 

“He can’t swim 
zame ez mezulf.” 

* Swim,” her zed—‘‘ swim !_ A murderer 
hadn't no need for swimming, he can 
murder wi’out thic,” and her zot herzulf 
down ’pon tap the nearest chair, flung 
her apron over her head and fell to 
crying, painful to witness. I tippy-toed 
out. It zim’d a murderous thing to 
ha’ watched a chile drown and niver so 
much as to ha’ jumped in arter it, swim 
or no swimy. 

Wat wi wan thing and t’other I 
didn’t zlape over well thic night, and 
glad enough I was when the dark had 


four strokes—the 


been rubbed out o’ the sky and the 
world took to looking usual-like. I 
didn’t waste no time over breakfast, 


becase I had a fancy to go as far as the 
Barnabys and have a glance in on ’em, 
my work lying a bit on their side of 


the village. “Iwas a grey morning ; the 
mist had stretched itzulf between the 


hills, and the valley looked most as if 
there was a river o’ smoke instead 0’ 
water running droo’ her. I kept along 
the track, and when I comed nigh the 
Barnabys’ cottage, I heard voices, though 
I cudn’t zee who was father to the clatter. 
Stapping short, kind o’ instinctive, I 
catched hold o’ the sound o’ John’s 
thick tongue, which was dabbling about 





more mist than honest breakfast. He 
was speaking to Martha. I edged a bit 
closer, for I was marvellous curious to 
know what he and her had to tull wan 
to t’other. 

“T niver let on to her that 
jumped into the water arter un. 
o’ forgot,” he zed. 

There wadn’t no answer, and I cud 
hear John Barnaby’s vingers crackling 
like the busting o’ the ash buds on a 
still night. Arter a bit he spoke agin: 

“T’ve been ‘most ’mazin’ long tulling 
her how ’twas.” 


you 
I sort 


“Have ’ee told her?” Martha axed 
sharp-like. 

“I was fo’ced.” 

*“ Fo’ced, was ’ee ?” 

“Ess, becase her  suspicioned _ that 


some wan tother than me had done it.” 

‘And now ’ee be gwaying to tull the 
village ?” 

‘¢ Ess,” 

‘Be ’ee fo’ced to do thic too?” 

“TJ was niver afear’d o’ what 
village might think.” 

“They'll cast it at ’ee that you let 
your own chile drown afore your eyes.” 

“ Ess,” he answered, “I let un drown. 
I cudn’t ha’ believed it agin mezulf if 
any wan was to ha’ told me so afore it 
happened.” 

“Nor I that I shud ha’ tried to 
save un. Us be different from what us 
thinks, all o’ us,” her zed. 

‘“He’s dead now, anyway.” 

“ Many’s the time I wished un so.” 

“1 loved un, though it zims ‘twas a 
poor sort 0’ love.” 

Her movetted a bit closer to John. 
“*Twadn’t longer ago than last year that 
I was nigh on pushing Jerry into the 
river at the very identical spot that the 
water took un.” 

“And yit twas you, not me, that 
tried to save the lad.” 

“J  wudn’t worrit over it, John 
Barnaby,” her answered, sort o’ solemn : 
“God Almighty knows our hearts better 
than us do ourzulves.” 

“God Almighty may forgit it, 
Susan niver will,” he zed, zarrerful. 

“Her had the bearing o’ the lad.” 

“Twas a proud day for her when 
fust he laid agin her heart. ‘ John,’ her 
zed, ‘us will call un Jerulam; ‘tis a 
name that the village hasn’t took.’ So 
us called un thic, though the passon wor 


the 


but 
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““*What be ‘ee a-doing heré, Martha Barnaby?’ axed her sister.’ 


agin the name on the score that ‘twas answered, “and cried a deal for a single 
high-fangled.” chile. Many’s the time I’ve thought to 
“He was a small baby,” Martha  mezulf that he wadn’t over-well handled” 
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“T reckon I must be gwaying now,” 
John zed. 

“Where be ’ee a-gwaying ?” 

“To the village.” 

“ What do ’ee want wi’ the village ? ” 

“To tull ‘em the truth how it was.” 

“Be ’ee a vule or a woman, John 
Barnaby, that you don’t know the vally 
o’ zilence ?” 

“T be a man that let his own 
chile drown, that’s what I be, Martha 
Barnaby.” 

“And will ’ee tell ’°em thic?” 

“Ess,” he answered, and hiked right 
away. 

I cud hear un trapezing along at a fine 
rate. As for the old dumman, her stud 
gapnesting arter un droo the grey mist. 

“Us be all afear’d o’ different things,” 
her zed soft-like ; then her tarned and 
went up the staps into Susan’s house, 
and I vallered behind, sort o’ tippy-toe. 

“Wat be ’ee a-doing here, Martha 
Barnaby ?” axed her sister, harsh-like 
“you that hated the lad sore. Be ’ee 
come to gape at the empty chair that 
held un, and the bed whereon he laid?” 

“No, ‘tidn’t for thic I’ve come,” 
tother dumman answered, “for ’tis ill 
work looking for a.chile that is being 
held back from ’ee, born or unborn.” 

“You be no bearer o’ childer— 

“My heart has sought arter a chile 
as your heart seeks arter Jerry now.” 

“How can ’ee knaw my _heart’s 
zarrer ?” 

Martha crossed the kitchen and stood 
over agin her sister. 

“They be his shoes,” her zed; “ the 
lad had small feet—I marked that from 
the fust.” 

“Your eyes niver rested on the lad: 
how come ’ee to knaw that his feet were 
small?” her sister answered, harsh as iver. 

“JT kind o’ saw ’em, though I tried 
not to zee un.” 

“There was always evil in your heart 
agin the lad.” 

“My heart was empty, and _ hate 
growed there.” 

“ Now my heart is empty, and I hate’ 
"ee becase you hated the lad.” 

“Do ’ee mind his eyes ?-—they was 
gold as water that runs acrass the brown 
moor sods.” 

“Who be you to name the colour 0’ 
his eyes ?” 


“T kind o’ marked ’em, though I tried 
not to mark ’em.” 

“The river brought un back to me, 
but his eyes was closed——” 

“And the smile gone from ’em.” 

“You niver zeed un smile, for he 
was afear’d 0’ ’ee.” 

“Vit I kind o’ knowed o’ the smile.” 

*T shall niver zee un smile now.” 

“°Tis hid behind they long lashes 0’ 
un.” ; 

“Who be you to tell me how he 
zlapes ?” 

“He zlapes sound: no mother cud 
rock un to zo sound a zlape.” 

“Wud that I could zlape azide un !” 

“°Twud be a sweet rasting-place. I 
cud wish mezulf no better.” 

“Who be you to lie bezide my Jerry ?” 

“T have hungered for a chile these 
years——” 

Arter thic they fell zilent both o’ 
‘em. <A breeze comed down from the 
head o’ the valley and rolled the mist 
up the hill-sides. I tarned sort 0’ 
instinctive and looked at the village, and, 
as I stud gapnesting, John stapped over 
the stile, a power o’ folk vallering un 
acrass the meadow. He walked along, 
his head bent, much like a man who 
held himzulf to be alone. Up the staps 
o’ his own door he hiked, the crowd 
on the heels o’ un, and mezulf at the 
rear o’ the litter. 

Susan Barnaby riz up from her sate 
and stared at us most ’mazing astonished. 

“Be ’ee off your chump, John 
Barnaby,” her axed, “that ’ee shud come 
here wi’ all the trash o’ the village trapez- 
ing at your heels?” 

“ He zed ’twor he that murdered the 
chile,” wan o’ the crowd tumm’] out, 
sort o’ uneasy. 

“Gwaying from door to door tulling 
folk,” put in another o’ ’em. 

Susan Barnaby sank back on her chair. 
“He'd tell up any tale; zarrer has 
tarned his head,” she said feeble-like. 

“Us knawed all along ’twadn’t more’n 
his fancy,” the crowd answered. 

“Zarrer has tarned other heads azide 
his,” Martha zed, half to herzulf. 

But the crowd tarnedon her, hungrty-like. 

“You’d best bide quiet, Widdy 
Barnaby, or the rope ull ’ave ’ee yit.” 

“Tt has had many that desarved it 
less,” her answered. 
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PLANE OF 
Major SIGNIFICANTSy 


PROFESSOR VAINI’S DREAM-STONE. 


HIS drawing found among Professor Vaini’s papers, 
represents the ruby magnified to about ten times its 
actual size. The red lines show his calculation of the 
angles of refracted light within the stone. The ‘* Southern 


Cross ‘’ indicated in yellow is visible only from above. 
The ‘‘Crest’’ outlined in green can be seen only at the 


reverse side. 


‘‘ BALKAMEH ’ 























YEAR ago, in Paris, my attention was called to the irregular cutting of the 
ruby I wear as a ring. ‘The setting had become loose, and the stone being 
shown to the manager of the JAZaison Rogue, he examined it with a 
minuteness that aroused my curiosity. In answer to a question he indicated certain 
characteristics in the shaping and disposition of its facets which might have escaped 
any but the expert eye, and spoke of what he declared to be well known among 
master diamond-cutters—that many antique gems bear mathematically expressed 
in the angle and proportion and conjunction of the figures which compose their 
surface, a date, a name, occasionally a word of philosophical import, which, if 

deciphered, proves the key to some weird enigma. 4 

“Ts it possible that some such phrase exists upon the face of my ruby?” 
I asked incredulously. 

“There are a few Asiatics,” was the answer, “who ‘to this day practise a 
method of writing upon jade, lapis lazuli and cornelian, whereof the outlines 
shaped upon this ruby seem an exceptional specimen. The fact that such 
geometric symbols are rarely in modern use, is no proof that they have not 
existed for thousands of years.” ‘Then, as though piqued by a scepticism which 
may have accented my query, or perhaps restrained by professional discretion, the 
representative of the Matson Rogue abruptly disclaimed more than the vaguest 
knowledge, and busied himself with my order. 

There this odd matter might have rested, had it not been that last winter 
at Cairo, Monsieur Mégarde, the Curator of the Ghizeh Museum, evinced so 
extraordinary an interest, in the aspect of my ruby that, placing the ring in his 
hand, I remarked, “It has been thought one of the messa 
reached us from remote ages.” 


ge gems that have 

He scrutinised the stone intently, and asked that it might be left for comparison 
with the wax impressions of all the known message gems, of which the Museum 
possesses a collection. He returned it the following afternoon with the announce- 
ment that a careful examination enabled him to recognise the cutting as of 
Pheenician workmanship. ‘It bears,” he said, “the mystical number of seven 
significants. Of these, five are said to be significants in sequence, but I can only 
conjecture the meaning of three.” 


———— of Wisdom, to ———— 
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“The first,” he added, ‘might be King, or Chief, or Prince.” 

“Prince of Wisdom,” I ejaculated, “is suggestive of Solomon.” 

Monsieur Mégarde smiled at my haste as he replied, “There are two 
independent emblems, the upper of which, called the crest, is clearly the equivalent 
of Baal, and bears a resemblance to the fifth significant, which probably is some 
unfamiliar name beginning or ending with the Phoenician ‘bal.’ ” 

“And what,” I inquired, ‘is the seventh ?” 

“The seventh,” he answered, “is that conjunction of facets, emblematic of 
the astronomical group we call the Southern Cross, which is considered by the 
half-dozen Europeans who understand the meaning of significants to be the 
essential characteristic of the dream-stones of antiquity.” 

** And what may dream-stones be ?” 

“Every one knows,” answered the curator, “that gems exert upon certain 
persons an almost supernatural influence. Individuals of exceptional sensibility— 
poets, musicians, students of occult science, often women of imaginative faculty— 
are intensely moved and even inspired by holding a great jewel for an hour in 
the hand. A ‘‘dream-stone” does far more than kindle such emotions. It directs 
the thoughts of whoever has the receptive capacity along given lines, presenting a 
train of facts or ideas and transmitting thus through the ages, from mind to mind, 
a recital which is always the same, varying only as a piece of music may vary in 
the execution according to the skill or expression of different performers.” 

My interest was now as thoroughly aroused as it could be in a_ subject which 
seemed little less than absurd. I resolved, upon leaving Egypt, to visit Rome and 
place the ring in the hands of a lifelong friend, Professor Vaini, whose attainments 
as a master of occult science are universally known. He received me with the grave 
kindliness of old, insisted upon my sharing his vegetarian breakfast, and scrutinised 
my ring in silence. It seemed superfluous to make any explanation of its supposed 
character, so I limited my statement to the peculiarities in its cutting, upon which 
I begged his opinion, and, leaving the ring, returned to my hotel. 

Three days later, a note from the Professor summoned me. I was startled at 
the change the interval had wrought in his appearance. He looked like one who 
has passed through a severe illness, and suddenly aged half a dozen years. 

“‘T have done with your ring,” he began abruptly. “It had been so many 
centuries unused as a medium of communication that its accumulated power is 
almost killing. ‘The peculiarities to which you refer are significant angles, the most 
accurate form of inscription known to man, in the present case easily read and to 
be freely rendered as follows : 

THIS DREAMSTONE OF LovE 
THE PRINCE OF WISDOM TO BALKAMEH, 
THE BEAUTIFUL, THE GLAD TIDINGS OF BAAL. 


The Professor laid his hand thoughtfully upon a roll of manuscript. ‘‘ While 
engaged in deciphering those significants,” he said, “I took the ring to the window 
to calculate the angle at which the light is reflected through the stone from what 
are called its superior facets. Its contact exercised upon me an overmastering and 
not altogether agreeable effect. I feel so nervous and exhausted after the experience, 
that I am about to leave for Subiaco for a week’s répose. I believe the ruby gave 
me its ‘glad tidings’ very fully, and I have spent an entire day in writing out the 
impression or series of pictures which flashed through my mind. I know not if I 
were asleep or awake during the hour the reverie lasted.” 

I thanked the Professor, took leave of him, and on reaching my apartment 
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read his manuscript twice with breathless interest. I publish it now, literally 
translated from his Italian, for the information of those few who know and love 
the curious arts. Having occupied two days of Professor Vaini’s time, and obliged 
him to make a journey, I wrote him a day or two later in acknowledgment of his 
kindness, enclosing a cheque for ten thousand francs. I was inexpressibly shocked 
at receiving a reply from his secretary announcing the savant’s death at Subiaco 
soon after his arrival. It was a case of collapse following upon interruption of 
the vital functions, as though, to use his words, ‘the brain had been struck by 
lightning.” 


PROFESSOR VAINI’S MANUSCRIPT. 


In the hundredth year of the Lion in Heaven, the bird Splendour of the 
Morning spread his wings, and mounted with tireless flight, saying to the 
Magicians in the realm of Sheba, “Declare ye unto the Queen that I salute 
her with the words, ‘O Balkameh, thou art of perfect beauty.’ Moreover, ye who 
understand the science of the seventh power, shall bid her know that the King 
whom soothsayers call Prince of Wisdom, and who is a refuge alike from storm 
and heat, awaits her.” So at the voice of the bird the magicians rose to uncover 
their feet, and the daughters of music were silent. 

At these words the Queen rejoiced, saying, “ This is the messenger I have 
foreseen, who hath appeared in visions, who comprehends the meaning of the 
mystic number, who may not be caught with a net, neither fears the snare of 
the fowler.” Wherefore she commanded that for the space of a year, through 
the coasts of Mariaba, provision of horses and camels be made, and gifts 
collected with guards and interpreters. Whereat the land of Sheba was glad, and 
the dreamer weaving a garland of dreams awoke, and far away a song was heard 
in the night, as of them going with pipes and filled with joy. 

When the caravan assembled in number as the friends of one giving gifts, 
she whose name is Glad ‘Tidings of Baal, who in Ethiopia is the King’s daughter 
of the South, the glorious land, made sacrifice, having in her hand the sceptre 
of the powerful one, and on her finger the signet of authority, and before her 
the cedar-boughs which Baalim loves. 

From Hebron Balkameh beheld Jerusalem, as she had wished to see it from 
the south, even from the direction of the land of Sheba, its yellow rock walls 
rising athwart the palms. Her company likewise remembered no more the burden 
of their journey ; and at the morning light they looked across poppy-strewn wheat- 
fields, which make the young men cheerful, and vines that give new wine for the 
maids. Before them stood Zion, its crest touched as a burnished and glistening 
diadem, while poised upon outspread wings floated Splendour of the Morning, 
musing upon the secret of the presence and the dominion of the hills of dream. 

Before the gate stood the King’s bodyguard of six hundred lusty young men, 
whose delight is in arms. Whoso looks upon them—the imperturbable—silent 
and motionless, with short, glistening spears, thinks with compassion of such as 
shall come forth against them. Wherefore Balkameh smiled, saying, ‘‘I shall 
remember you as the radiantly calm.” But when she asked that their chief 
officer might speak with her, their faces were troubled ; nevertheless came Ahishar 
the singer, who being set over the household, held in his hand the backbone of a 
giant. When the Queen asked, “Art thou captain over these fearless ones?” he 
answered, “‘ Their captain is Methusael, who is under the King’s displeasure.” 
Then Balkameh besought that, the young men might that day be feasted from 
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her stores, to every one a loaf of bread, a piece of flesh, even the meat of 
fatlings with choice bones, and a flagon of wine, and baskets of first-ripe fruits. 

All Jerusalem, even to the sons of the sorcerers, came forth, and the Queen 
cast silverlings by the way. First came the chief musician, and a great company 
making melody with mirth of tabrets, after whom followed maidens, dancing with 
tinkling feet. Last of all in his chariot appeared Solomon, followed by the elders, 
the scribes, and the prophets. He was of sunburnt complexion, with full flowing 
brown hair and beard, touched with a golden glow, and in his vigorous stature 
and strong hands and ruddy face one perceived the athlete and hunter. Yet 
more, as whoever considers a vineyard discerns the rich bunches of grapes, so in 
his meditative eye one reads the poet and lover of sun-flecked woods. He leaped 
to earth, coming to greet Balkameh with gracious words, for his words are full of 
marrow, and his sayings like wine well refined. Then, raising her dark hand to 
his brow, he fixed his gaze upon her, murmuring, “ How sweet is the hand-touch 
of a beautiful stranger !” 

Then she answered, “O topmost branch of the tree, may my everlasting home 
be near thine amid the stars.” And speaking with kindling eyes and _ brilliant 
face aglow she was, as Baalim is my judge, as splendid as one of the shining 
ships of ‘Tarshish. Then they stood together in the chariot and drove by the 
brook of the willows amid the throng of people, and were saluted by the kings 
of the shore and the kings of the mingled nations that dwell in the desert, till 
skirting the city they came to the House of Ivory in the midst of the garden, called 
of Eden, where formerly dwelt Pharaoh’s daughter, one of the King’s first wives. 

Here Bathsheba advanced to receive her son’s visitor. Behind her followed 
three men, sons of Rehob, King of Zobah, whom David took and whom he made 
attendants upon the women, wherefore, even now in their old age, the slaves of 
the palace laugh them to scorn. So when Solomon had touched Balkameh’s head 
with the ointment of joy he withdrew, and Bathsheba conducted her through a 
vestibule, where against the wall was fixed the yellowing skeleton of Goliah with 
outstretched hands, each bent for a torch; thence entering the Queen’s bedroom, 
they seated themselves upon the cushion-strewn floor. Between the windows, near 
an ivory bed, stood a table of mother of pearl with water jars and flagons, and in 
the midst of the room a brazier, over which, on winter evenings, Pharaoh’s 
daughter had been wont to bend her dusky body. The ceiling whereof is inlaid 
with the words : 

“The sword for men, the lute for women, the pen for slaves.” 


Bathsheba’s glory hath faded since David beheld her upon Uriah’s roof. Fat 
from gross eating, wrinkled for want of love, reduced by sloth to the care of 
parrots—for her the rainbow lieth in the retrospect. In her age she hath returned 
to the gods of her youth, Berith, whose temple is at Shechem, Chemosh, and the 
gods of Hamath, Arphad, and Sepharvaim, and she paints her body with gaudy 
stripes as often as she dances before their altars in the groves. 

Through an aroma of burning spice Balkameh asked, “Tell me, composer of 
songs, who was the man led in chains by the gate?” Whereat Bathsheba 
replied, ‘‘Sister, that is Methusael, captain of the body-guard, sentenced to be 
sawn asunder, and led thus collar-bound before his fellows that he may taste his 
fate to the bone.” 

From room to room they walked, beholding the gifts of Pharaoh, of Hiram 
King of Tyre, and of the lords of Cyprus, till from the roof they gazed upon 
pastures with bubbling springs as pure as the wells of Salvation, and marked 





‘Coming to greet Balkameh with gracious words,” 
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the sunshine where the humming-birds flit, and the shade where the woodpecker 
taps on the tree. 

The following morning came Abishag, the King’s favourite wife, whom Solomon 
loveth as the signet upon his hand, resting not in his love but making great joy 
over her with voluptuous songs. Who having been brought when a girl to David's 
death-bed, remained in the palace when David was no more. In which days, 
when Solomon was ever inditing, she came to his closet, and casting aside her’ 
vestment, crept stealthily upon him, and laying a hand upon the scroll looked 
laughing in his eyes, whispering, “The knowledge of a woman, O Son of the 
Sun, is better than the wisdom of a man or than the promises of prophets.” 
Wherefore because she was clean-limbed and magnificently poised, gave he her fair 
raiment with jewels of price and dream gowns curiously woven to wear at night, 
and dyed attire and badger-skin shoes to wear by day. She also was a lover of 
groves, sacrificing in gardens and burning incense upon altars, so that in high 
places the name of Baalim was upon her lips. 

Then spake the Queen. ‘Tell me, Lily of speech, why heard I through the 
night, and in the morning when the watchmen sang at sight of the break of day, 
the sobbing of one that has drunk of the cup of trembling ?” 

Whereto Abishag answered, ‘“ Bride whom the Gods desire, it is Adalia, a 
Bactrian, whom the King hath set here as a nail in a sure place.” And with 
swift gesture she added, “I will strip her out of her clothes, and after her cheek- 
teeth are drawn, she shall be bound to a chariot-wheel with her feet in the 
ground, the wheel whereof shall be turned, and her body wrenched askew.” 

‘“Why is she set as a nail in a sure place?” murmured Balkameh. 

While they were served with salted locusts and stuffed fish, Abishag wiped her 
lips, answering, “O subtle charmer of men, be it likewise given thee to snare the 
dragon and the unicorn. Know that this Bactrian was to wed Methusael, the 
captain of the guard, who lies in a dungeon where his skin cleaveth to the bone 
for scorpions. And because Adalia is stiff-necked and would not bow before the 
wishes of the King, neither listen to the voice of the interpreter, she hath been 
made like a young tree in the drought.” 

That day, when they came into the city of David, the King met them before 
the Temple. Beside him was Pharaoh’s daughter, of lean, implacable face, her 
shaven head being covered with a wig. Whose voice is cold as the splash of a 
bucket when it falls in the well,..neither takes she heed of aught save at a 
prospect of war, the thought whereof rejoices her. Near by stood also Guni, the 
Ethiopian, who draws the bow like a man and bestrides a horse like an Arab. 
Her delight is to paint her body ring-streaked, and to sit watching in the fire the 
shapes that come and go. Likewise, she observeth times and useth enchantments, 
knowing both male and female night monsters. Whose gods are Misroch, god 
of the Assyrians, Dagon the fish god, and Milcom whom the Hebrews call the 
abomination of Moab; but the greatest of all she declares to be Moloch. So the 
virgins that came with Pharaoh’s daughter snuffed at Guni because her hair curls 
crisp, and Bathsheba sprinkled her, whereat Guni was wroth and hissed. 

Balkameh beheld Millo, the house called the forest of Lebanon, the holy 
house and the sanctuary of strength, over which silver lay like dust. She saw 
also Solomon’s wives, of whom not one hath her deep-set eyes and clear-cut face, 
and her bosom veiled with a veil. ‘They passed before the molten sea and_ the 
flowers of lilies, till, beholding the burnt-offerings, the Queen gave to the priests a 
silver spit whereon to roast an ox. Likewise cast she into the chest wherein are 
cast the trespass money and-the sin money which are the priests’, 
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And seeing the throng of prophets watching the great pot filled with seethe- 
pottage, she scattered drops of ointment upon the throne, breathing in silence a 
prayer to Baal, that her heart’s desire be granted. Where also in the place of 
presentation of gifts she offered to Solomon gifts of Ophir gold, and they passed 
together into the inner court where is no noise, nor strident word, nor lamentation, 
but only a twittering of birds, like a voice of. mirthful gladness, as it were the 
voice of the bridegroom and the bride. 

But one of the prophets that watched the heaping-up of treasure, lifted his 
hands, saying: “The house that ye fill shall become an habitation of beasts, and 
the kings of Judza shall be as wandering birds cast out of the nest. Verily 
Millo shall be full of doleful creatures, and in the Gate Beautiful shall satyrs 
dance. And as for the queens of the ends of the earth, that pray to winged 
spirits that their hearts’ desire be granted, they shall be drunk with the sweet 
wine and strange water forbidden to prophets.” 

Then answered Solomon, his face red with wrath, ‘Shall a Prophet live for 
ever, and doth not Scripture declare that a presumptuous Prophet shall die ? 
Thou art no better than one that would plunder the tomb of a king. Of a truth 
I will roll thee in the dust, making thee a gazing-stock, and a hook shall be put 
in thy nose and thou shalt be wiped as. a serving-man wipeth a dish, turning it 
upside down.” 

Now this Prophet is the brother of Methusael. 

So Balkameh returned to the House of Ivory to bathe in a cool tank in the 
midst of the garden of Eden. Here, in bygone days, in the midst of the 
seclusion she loved, came Pharaoh’s daughter to listen to the musical inspiration 
of fountains by day, and read the message of the stars at night. Amid orange 
blossoms and wine-red oleanders, the trickling water touches the air with its 
whisper. Beneath clustering cypresses is a rock, where at noontide the sunshine 
spreads the moss with brilliance. <A trellised way, heaped with roses, leads to 
the summer-house within whose roof is painted the Zodiac. Near by, for a jest, 
Pharaoh’s daughter caused to be graven by her Egyptian graver on a fragment 
of wall little seen, the figure of Rameses holding the Hebrews in bondage 
by the hair of their head. Before whom also she set an image of Hathor, 
the giver of joy, with hands overflowing with amaranths, that when goddesses 
and kings’ daughters meet, her hands may still be filled with the bloom of 
immortal days. 

When Sheba went to salute the Prince of Wisdom in his house, they left the 
multitude in the court and ascended to the roof, whence the eye ranges to the 
almond grove by the pool of Siloam, where the daughters of pleasure dance. 
And Solomon laughed, saying: “ Are not the side-lights often the happiest views ?— 
from here David beheld Bathsheba!” 

But she murmured, ‘Who can guess how far my fancy may stray, though I 
but walk to the nearest village? And because Baal hath granted me a corner-stone 
of knowledge have I learned to keep close to the simple things of life, be they 
no profounder than the reflection of a star.” 

As she spoke, she started away from the wall, stumbling over a basket of 
scrolls which was the King’s business for the day; for fluttering before her in the 
breeze hung the skin of a man of stature, slain by David’s son Jonathan, who in 
life had on each hand six fingers and on each foot six toes. Nevertheless the 
King bade her be seated, saying: ‘Let us dedicate an hour to calm,” pointing 
as he spoke to the sky where, weaving its circling flight, floated the Hoopoo of 
the crimson wings, which dwells at the foot of the rainbow. 
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Then Balkameh blushed, for she is one to whom Splendour of the Morning 
hath spoken, saying: ‘For thee an adorable lover lingers in the darkness, in 
the depth of the garden, standing motionless and expectant as a phantom of the 
night !” 

Her gaze rested upon a sundial, a figure of bronze with uplifted hands, the 
hand of Time and the hand of Destiny, the shadows whereof mark the lapse of day. 
Which was made by a Pheenician in the youthful semblance of Abishag when she 
cast aside her vestment to stand before the King. But Balkameh was _ jealous, 
because Abishag is beautiful, wherefore as Solomon turned aside she spat in the 
figure’s face. 

Then the King, seating himself near her, said: ‘I too love simple facts, nor 
am I content till I have tried to sound them as it were with line and plummet, 
even were they unfathomable as a ripple of the sea.” 

To which the Queen answered, ‘‘ How shall we fare with our handcuffed hands 
and blinded eyes, if the wine of life become mixed with bitter water? Is anything 
really old, or wholly new?” 

Whereat Solomon laughed, saying, “There are things which be old, yet always 
new—the lore of Egypt, which takes note of the flight of a bird; or where the 
river is deep knows what lies beneath the wave; or that enchanted circle, older 
than the Pyramids, at which wizards peep and mutter, wherein the earliest 
Pharaohs read the wisdom of superb repose.” 

After they had discoursed of many things, Balkameh asked, “Is a king a 
breeder of nettles in the way of a friend that seeketh a gift, or shall the door of 
hope be closed upon one whose heart is breaking ? ” 

Then Solomon replied : “In every palace there be thieves waiting to penetrate 
the gold-worker’s chamber. Nevertheless, say on.” 

The Queen continued: ‘There is a damsel called Adalia, to whom, if leave 
be granted, I will speak a word in season, bidding her hearken with her ears, that 
she may live and not die; and to me, if to none other, will she hearken, for her 
god is Baal-zebab. But first she and Methusael shall be set free to dwell at the 
House of Ivory, subject to my command.” 

Whereto the King answered: ‘O voice persuasive as the murmuring deep, be 
it done according to thy desire.” 


On the following day when they sat at meat, loaves and cracknels were set 
before them, and antelope collops roasted upon coals, with quails, partridges, and 
fowls of the air. Likewise, to each table an osier basket heaped with grapes and 
lumps of figs and strings of pomegranates, and a cruse of honey fresh from the 
comb. Then Solomon said: ‘Shall not the house give gifts to its lord? Call 
therefore the chief musician, that we may drink wine with a song.” 

So it was a day of feasting with laughter and clapping of hands. When the 
cupbearer had tasted, they drank to the lees, and no man’s cup was empty, 
neither were the wine-cups suffered to stand full. The chief musician also drew 
from his dulcimer a haunting melody so deftly touched that each reverberant string 
gave back the meaning of his spoken word as he told of the enchanted groves 
where the singing of unseen damsels is heard, even of them that sing for joy of 
heart when kings come to glory in the sun’s rising. Whereat Balkameh looked 
towards the King with a yellow light kindling her black eyes; but Bathsheba sat 
cold and silent, raking over the ashes of her youth. 

Of a sudden the King cried, ‘‘ Bring hither Adalia.” Then, when she was set 
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in their midst, he said: ‘“‘Is not new wine found in the clustre, and shall she 
not dance ?” 

But Adalia answered, ‘‘Great King, they that descend into the pit cannot hope 
for truth; must I therefore go all my years in the bitterness of my soul?” 

Yet, though her words were soft, one could read in her blanched face that her 
heart was as adamant. Nevertheless, her head was faint, and her eyes overflowing 
with anguish. Then, forasmuch as she would not dance, the young men took her 
away, mocking, to thrust her head downward in a wine-butt. 

Now Sheba whispered to the King: “ Are lilies gathered with a scythe, or do 
men make love with an axe? Surely a maiden will not confess before this throng, 
but to me hath she hearkened with her ears. By Lucifer, she is more pleasant 
than a garden of cucumbers. She but feared a king’s love might pass as the early 
dew. This night, in the Garden of Eden, when stars climb in the sky, she shall 
wait in the dark, in the midst of the clustre of palms, and by her tinkling silver 
bells and the balsam with which she anoints herself shall she be known.” 

The King drank till he beheld the hollow of his golden cup ere, smiling, he 
said: ‘“‘Who wants a grander tent than the dome of the starlit sky?” And after 
a thoughtful pause he added, ‘“‘ Hath not the Hoopoo said, Zhe wise man findeth 
his love in the dark”? Moreover, of his choicest treasure, even of the uncut gems 
that he wore, gave he Balkameh a ruby which had never been graved by the 
graver’s tool, saying—as a demon laughed and murmured in his ear—‘“‘ Take this 
red drop of my blood for a token that thou shalt have thy heart’s desire.” 

Then Sheba rose, and having cast aside her dream-gown of embroidered linen, 
stood before him, glistening in the torchlight, as one about to dance before 
the altar. And her waving hands and quivering finger-tips were like hovering 
butterflies. So as she danced barefoot up and down the alabaster pavement, her 
splendid body fine as the dash of spray that leaps where the salt wave strikes, 
they that looked were hushed, save for the sackbuts that filled the air with piping 
like the thrill of nightingales at night, till the soul of the listener whispered 
within him. And the Queen was as a proud standard-bearer that fainteth not, 
neither is trodden down. She seemed also an incarnation of the voluptuous 
South—a sinuous, pearl-girdled semblance of its suave and stately palms —a vision 
of tropic birds and fleet-winged sails touched by an after-sunset glow. More than 
all, she was the type of that race of dancers and musicians for whom the stars 
delight to shine. Whoso beheld her knew that this is the breeze-blown dance 
wherein the maidens of Babylon exult in the groves of betrothal, as the dance 
of them that prepare for the nuptials they desire. Wherefore in her swaying 
Balkameh interpreted the mystical meaning of the amorous shafts with which at 
his rising and setting the Sun-god pierces the depth of his groves; or the reflection, 
as of gems bestowed by a lover, which at ‘Tyre he lifts from the sea upon the 
sun-browned wall of his house. 

When the Queen, having made an end, put on again her dream-gown, a 
silence fell, like the hush that follows when the rhythm and emotion of prayer 
moisten the eyes. ‘Till, as though touched by the hand of a listening god, a 
harpstring broke, whereby as she took her leave and the air resounded with the 
acclaim of many voices, we knew that a fateful instant had passed. So Sheba 
returned to the Ivory House, in whose garden the King that night waited and 
watched, silent as break of day, while stars climbed in the sky, till in the midst 
of the clustre of palms he became aware that a woman stood in the darkness, 
and by the tinkling silver bells and the fragrance of oleander balsam he knew that 
it was Adalia. 
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When the days of the Queen’s sojourn were fulfilled, she stood with her 
company before the King at the oak of weeping. And she interrupted the long 
salutation of the prophets, and, turning to the Pearl of Wisdom, said, “ Let our 
farewell be brief. When lengthening shadows slant through the Garden of Eden— 
forget not Adalia. In the deepest copse of Mariaba, in the midst of overleaning 
palms, will I build a Bower of Remembrance, where on starlit evenings, after 














“ Farewell. But to me all the days of my life, whatever | see that is beautiful 
shall speak to me with thy voice.” 


good-night or at break of day, before the bidding of good-morning the footsteps 
of thrilling memories shall rustle the leaves. Are there not things best understood 
in the darkness, and hath not the Hoopoo declared, 4 woman shall compass a 
man? Verily a woman’s wit is no ill match for Solomon’s wisdom. ‘There be 
three wonderful riddles: the flight of a bird in the air, the course of a ship in 
the sea, and the way of a man with a maid. Now this was the way of a queen 
with a king—and this also, my adorable lover, thou comprehendest not. Farewell. 
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But to me, all the days of my life, whatever I see that is beautiful shall speak 
to me with thy voice. Yea, hereafter shall I care little for the blended meaning 
of the stars, if but a single point of radiance beckons me to thee.” 

The long caravan wound down the hills, till looking back, Balkameh beheld 
the Temple sparkling in the sunset as a flame of triumph. 

Then went the King into an high place, and with him were Jehosaphat, the 
recorder, and Benaiah, chief of the host. ‘Thence his eyes followed the caravan 
till through the pink haze it faded and was lost in violet darks. But they that 
were near understood not why he laughed, murmuring: “to think I knew not! 
As though one could take from a woman her heart’s delight, mocking her borrowed 
balsam and her ankles bound with another’s silver bells! Is not a_tiger-lily more 
splendid than an amaranth—albeit both be fair? The wise man is he who knows 
enough not to know too much, and this, subtle maker of riddles, is the way of 
a King with a Queen.” 

It was an afternoon when mere consciousness of life brought perfect peace. 
Time’s tender touch mellowed the battlements with russet that flushed or darkened 
between sunshine and shade. Sweet scent of perfumed gardens bore pulses that 
thrilled like a thought of fair women. ‘The mountains veiled with opalescent 
hues the secret of their solitude sublime. Beyond them a cloud caught the fugitive 
sparkle of day, seeming a last fading glimpse of the bird that for ever had flown 
—the splendour and joy of the morning. But to this hour no man can tell 
aught of Methusael or Adalia, nor into what land they went when they fled from 
the House of Ivory. 


This singular narrative speaks with a precision in marked contrast to the 
looseness and verbiage of Oriental recitals, whether ancient or modern. _ Its 
statements are not at variance with historical fact, so far as known. Had it been 
deciphered from a papyrus, its intimate details would suggest that it might have 
been written by one in attendance upon the Queen. It alludes to Balkameh as still 
living, and to the events it records as having recently transpired. It is noticeable 
that at that remote period the things of Egypt were a measure of antiquity. The 
reference to the Temple as an edifice just completed points approximately to the 
year 985 B.c. Curious to remark, there are in it several slight inaccuracies such 
as a transient visitor, unfamiliar with the country, might make. Far more startling 
is the extraordinary intimation that Abishag was Solomon’s first and favourite 
wife, and that the amorous phrases of his Song are an impassioned memorial 
of their love. 

Professor Vaini’s manuscript led me to the study of Pheenician civilisation and 
enterprise. In Solomon’s time the South Arabian kingdom of Saba or Sabzea, or 
Sheba, now known as Arabia Felix, controlled the East African coast, and _ its 
colonists had not only occupied Abyssinia, but had penetrated as far as the gold 
mines of Mashona. ‘The Somali district was known to ancient Egypt as the Land 
of Punt. Portuguese explorers of the Massapa mines note the resemblance 
between the native name “ Afur” and the Biblical “Ophir.” It was from here 
that Balkameh obtained her gold, of which, if the Jewish gold talent is rightly 
calculated at #5475, her gift to Solomon must have amounted to over £600,000, 
The language and writing of Abyssinia indicate that it was peopled from South 
Arabia at a period of remote antiquity. Following upon this trace, the French 
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explorer Arnaud discovered towards the middle of the nineteenth century the 
ruined walls and Temple of Mariaba, the royal city of Sheba, and obtained 
inscriptions of Phoenician derivation. 

An element of uncertainty will always attach to the Abyssinian tradition that 
the Royal family of that kingdom, whereof Menelik is the present representative, 
descends from a son of the Queen of Sheba. I have asked the opinion of 
Egyptologists, of Oriental scholars, and of eminent churchmen as to the existence 
of this child, and while the consensus of opinion rests upon inferential conclusions, 
there is in the surmise which attributes its paternity to Solomon nothing conflicting 
with our knowledge of the Prince of Wisdom. 

I have frequently sought the confidence of the dream-stone by holding it for 
hours in meditative silence, but necessarily in vain. It is obviously unlikely that 
an unimaginative man of affairs could attune himself to mysteries so subtle and 
elusive. More than once I have invited a repetition of Professor Vaini’s observations 
by offering to submit my ruby to the experiments of acquaintances whose sensitive 
mood might render them receptive subjects. On such occasions it has seemed an 
evident duty to mention the tragic fate of my Italian friend, to whom the “glad 
tidings of Baal” were as lightning. Then, to my chagrin, the listener’s flashing 
interest invariably fades, and the dream-stone of Balkameh’s love, which her lips 
may have touched and inspired—remains silent. 

WILLIAM WALDorRF AsTOoR. 





‘‘The young men took her away, mocking, to thrust her head downward in a wine-butt.” 
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NAPOLEON AT PLAY. 


HIS MARRIED LIFE 


BY GEORGES 


AT LA MALMATSON. 


DE DUBOR. 


{ WITH ILLUSTRATIONS MADE BY SPECIAL PERMISSION FOR ‘‘ THE PALL MALL MAGAZINE.’ ] 


“OME years ago, M. Osiris, one of 
our most generous Parisian patrons 

— of literature and = science, was 
struck, in passing the historic chateau 
of “La Malmaison,” with the desolate 
aspect of the place ; he saw the deserted 
park, and on a notice board attached to 
the wall he read the words “ For Sale.” 
The generous idea at once occurred to 
him of purchasing what remained of the 
estate of La Malmaison, putting the 
chateau into its original condition and 
presenting it to the Trench nation. ‘To 
transform this idea into actual fact was 
for M. Osiris but the work of a few 
days. Immediately afterwards — plans 
elaborated from documents of the period 
were drawn up by competent artists, 
workmen began their labours, and_to- 
day the chateau where Josephine and 


Napoleon passed the happiest ycars of 


their life, completely restored or very 
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nearly so, appears again in its primitive 
beauty, exciting glorious and_ touching 
recollections of the past. 

Situated a few miles west of Paris, on 
the slope of a wooded hill which over- 
looks the Seine, La Malmaison can lay 
claim to an origin which is lost in the 
dark ages of history. Sinister legends 
Malmaison is understood to mean ‘the 
accursed house ”—are connected with this 
origin, but all that matters but little to us. 
Malmaison only interests us from the day 
on which it passed into the possession of 
Bonaparte—the young general who was 
afterwards destined to attain such high 
dignities—and his charming consort. 

It was in September 1798, almost at 
the very moment of the departure for the 
Egyptian campaign, that Josephine, being 
in bad health, and desirous of purchasing 


a quiet estate in the neighbourhood of 


Paris as a resort where she could live in 
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retirement, by the advice of her husband 
fixed her choice on La Malmaison, which 
she purchased for the sum of 160,000 
francs. 

Madame Bonaparte passed here all 
the summer of 1799, surrounded by a 
court of poets, artists, and literary nota- 


bilities. Here were to be seen Gérard, 
Lesueur, Lebrun (surnamed  Lebrun- 
Pindar), Desaugiers Segouvé — whose 


famous book ‘Le Mérite des Femmes” 
here first saw the light—and many others. 
With ready tact, the beautiful Creole— 
Josephine was, as is well known, a native 
of Martinique—made of these friends of 
the house so many devoted adherents 
of the General, and when the latter 
returned from Egypt he found the ground 
all ready prepared, and made skilful use 
of this circumstance. A few weeks later 
the 18th Brumaire was an accomplished 
fact, and Bonaparte became First Consul. 
Thenceforward an unexpected era of 
grandeur dawned for La Malmaison. For 
a few years—until the imperial pomp 
selected Saint Cloud as a more worthy 
surrounding for its magnificence — the 
pretty chateau, hidden among the foliage 
of its woods, became the favourite rendez- 
vous of Bonaparte and Josephine. The 
First Consul used to come here every 
ten days, like a college student on_ his 
vacation, there to pass the time when he 
was not detained by public affairs at the 
Tuileries. ‘The park resounded with the 
shouts of his aides-de-camp, the joyous 
laughter of the 
young sisters of 
the First Consul 
and above all of 
; 
the beautiful 
Hortense de 
Beauharnais, | 
then in the full | 
bloom of her 
eighteen = sum- 
mers. She was 
indeed a_capti- 
vating figure, 
with her slender 
waist, her lovely 
fair hair and her 
large blue eyes, 
and her charm- 
ing manner, at 
once Creole and 
lrench together. 
During the first 
years of the 
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Consulate, when ambition and the love 
of power had not yet extinguished in 
Napoleon Bonaparte the exuberance of 
youth, singing, acting comedies, dancing, 
playing prisoners’ base in the park, were 
among the simple amusements enjoyed 
by his guests, and life at La Malmaison 
was delightful. 

When the house became the property of 
Madame Bonaparte it was an agreeable 
country-house, but in a very indifferent state 
of repair. Josephine with her aristocratic 
tastes could not long rest satisfied with 
an estate of such depressing aspect. She 
very soon had the chateau restored and 
the park completely transformed. ‘The 
architect Lenoir was entrusted with the 
carrying out of this latter work, and he 
turned it into a fairy garden. Following 
the mixture of ancient and modern taste 
which characterised his time, he brought 
a small stream into being, formed its 
rushing waters into a small cascade, 
designed a maze, and carried out intri- 
cate pathways under trees; he erected 
colonnades and a temple of love, made 
a few rustic bridges, and added graceful 
relief by the setting up of a number of 
charming marble statues. 

Josephine, on her part, had exotic trees 
and plants brought from every quarter of 
the globe, stocked the park with brilliant- 
feathered poultry, and had the waters of 
her tiny river graced by swans, ducks, 
and other aquatic birds, which to her 
great vexation the First Consul sometimes 
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The large salon. 


shot at with a small rifle from his bed- 
room. Lastly, she had magnificent green- 
houses erected, which she filled with the 
rarest and most precious flowers. About 
the middle of the largest greenhouse the 
ingenious Creole had a drawing-room 
constructed, separated from the green- 
house by a sort of open portico supported 
by two rich marble columns. From here 
one could enjoy the sight and perfume 
of the flowers. Madame Bonaparte never 
knew the value of money, and bought 
at fabulous prices the rarest plants, and 
paid as much as four thousand francs 
for a simple tulip bulb. 

“One day in springtime,” the architect 
Lenoir tells us, “‘ whilst I was with her 


in the gardens, she stopped in front of 


the tulips and the hyacinths, which were 
about to flower; the tears came into her 
eyes and she said to me, ‘How miserable 
I am! _ For two years I have been 
deprived of the pleasure of seeing them 
in flower. Bonaparte always has me with 
him at that time.’ ” 

The restoration, 


intelligently carried 


out, gives to-day an admirable idea of 


what this paradise was like at the time 
of the Consulate. 

The visitor on entering the vast building 
finds himself in a large vestibule supported 


by columns in stucco, whence he obtains 
a view of the gardens on both sides, 
Turning to the right, he enters a room 
serving as a billiard-room, which contains 
nothing remarkable. Very interesting, 
though, is the  reception-room _ into 
which it leads. Painted by Percier and 
Fontaine-—two great artists of the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century, who 
exerted considerable influence on the 
artistic tendencies of that time—it is a 
really beautiful room, with its exquisite 
scenes of Daphne and Chloe, its beauti- 
ful marble chimneypicce—a gift from 
Pius VII.—from which unfortunately the 
mosaics and precious stones have been 
missing since the Franco-German war. 
The adjoining room with the starry ceiling 
is the music-room, which then served as 
a theatre. A door at the end on the 
right opens into the rooms used by the 
artistes as dressing-rooms. 

Returning to the vestibule, we enter on 
the left the dining-room, which has a 
somewhat singular appearance, with its 
marble basin and panels, portraying the 
“Nine Muses,” painted by Lafitte in the 
Pompeian style. The spot where the 
armchair of Josephine used to stand is 
indicated by a large palm tree. From 
here we pass into the council chamber, 
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which is the only room not yet restored ; 
but the work will shortly be carried out, 
and it will then appear as it was formerly, 
with its pictures in imitation défente with 
large blue-and-white rays. 

We are now in the vast hall, with its 
columns of solid mahogany, which Bona- 
parte used as a library. ‘The gilt wood- 
work has been admirably renewed, the 
ceiling painted by Percier and Fontaine 
has been entirely restored, and_ the 
ancient pictures, which were crumbling 
away, have been fixed by the painter 
Jambon by means of the vaporiser. It 
was here that Bonaparte read his des- 
patches and worked with his aides- 
de-camp. It was here he discussed 
the great 
political, 
diploma- 
tic, civil, 
religious 
and mili- 
tary ques- 
tions of 
that period 
of internal 
reorgani- 
sation and 
external 
warfare. 
By a small 
bridge 
thrown 
across the 
moat, 
Bonaparte 
could pass 
from this 
room directly into the fresh air of the 
park. ‘The private apartments of the 
First Consul and his wife were on the first 
floor. Here is Josephine’s octagonal 
room, resplendent in gold, and adjoining 
that of Bonaparte, with the recess con- 
taining his bed. Here are the dressing- 
room and the bathroom, and, in a corner, 
the iron safe for jewellery and money. 

Lastly, on the second floor are numerous 
rooms, all with rather low ceilings, which 
were used by the aides-de-camp, the maids 
of honour, and the guests. 

In 1804 two wings were added to the 
chateau. They were occupied by the 
attached to the persons of the 
Emperor and the Empress. La Mal- 
maison of the Consulate had become too 
small for the sovereigns. 

But it is necessary to dwell on these 


suites 
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first years of the Consulate, which sum 
up, so to speak, the splendid epoch of 
La Malmaison. ‘The unbridled ambition 
which was to lead General Bonaparte to 
the disaster of Waterloo, and afterwards 
to St. Helena, had not yet eaten into his 
heart; life at the chateau was homely 
and simple. Meéneral, the First Consul’s 
secretary, shows us in his Memoirs the 
General in the midst of his family, at 
once indulgent and sociable, boisterously 
gay at times and at others charmingly 
sociable. 


In the morning the’ guests strolled 
about as their fancy dictated. At eleven 


o'clock breakfast was served, at which 
meal Bonaparte was seldom present. In 
the after- 
noon there 
were = ex- 
cursions to 
tne en- 
virons, or 
recitals 
and walks 
in the park. 
Dinner 
was served 
regularly 
2 Sy 
o’clock, 
either in 
the dining- 
room or on 
the lawn, 
and at this 
me al 
everybody 
in resid- 
ence was present. Dinner finished, they 
again came in to play backgammon or 
chess, to chat, or to hear Josephine play- 
ing the harp, or to listen to Bonaparte, 
who, when the humour took him, was a 
brilliant ‘story-teller. Wednesdays were 
set apart for state dinners, at which were 
present the two Consuls, the Ministers, 
and the Diplomatic Corps. 

In his leisure moments Bonaparte 
liked to withdraw to the shade of a large 
cedar, which is still to be on the 
left of the chateau ; and here he used to 
read or work. 

Near the cedar there used to be a 
vast lawn. over half a mile in length. 
It was here that the a/ fresco balls were 
given, and where the celebrated games 
of prisoners’ base were played. 

The family balls Josephine’s 


seen 


were 
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particular glory, for here she displayed all 
the entrancing charm of the Creole and 
won the applause of Bonaparte and _ his 
aides-de-camp. ‘These dances took place 
more especially on Sundays, or rather 
every tenth day (the Décadzi), and the 
white dresses @ /a grecque of the young 
ladies, set off by the braided uniforms of 
the brilliant officers in attendance on the 
First Consul, made up a charming picture 
within this frame of verdure, illuminated 
by the twinkling stars or the pale rays of 
the moon. 

Whilst these dances were the favourite 
pastime of Josephine, the game _ of 
prisoners’ base was the recreation pre- 
ferred by the First Consul, and he entered 
into it with the same ardour which he 
displayed in everything. The players 
were divided into two parties, as is done 
in French colleges to-day. ‘The brothers 
and sisters of the future Emperor, the 
two nieces of Madame Campon (one 
of whom afterwards became the wife of 
Marshal Ney), and the granddaughters 
of Madame de Genlis, played together 
in company with the young officers. 
Bourrienne thus describes, as an_ eye- 
witness, one of these games of prisoners’ 
base : 


“The battle has begun. Very soon 





The back of the house and the park, 


two rows of prisoners are formed on 
both sides; the numbers, however, are 
equal: the victory hangs in the balance, 
the decisive moment has come ; the guards 
are about to advance. Bonaparte rushes 
forward with inimitable vigour and im- 
petuosity. He is pursuing Hortense, 
who attempts the stratagems of war by 
repeatedly stopping, and darting away in 
another direction ; but her strength fails, 
she is lost, when suddenly the First 
Consul’s foot catches in the root of a 
tree hidden by the grass, and he falls 
down at full length on the field of battle. 
A cry is raised, but Bonaparte rises 
with shouts of laughter, and surrenders 
to the victors. Sudden falls nearly 
always stopped him just at the moment 
of victory, and formed a_ subject of 
boisterous and innocent merriment. ‘Then 
came the exchange of the prisoners, 
which caused a great wrangle, as two of 
the enemy had to be returned to ransom 
the First Consul, and at least three for 
Hortense, whose intrepidity knew no 
bounds. In these distinctions consisted, 
properly speaking, all the aristocracy of 
La Malmaison.” 

One of the favourite recreations of 
Donaparte and his young wife consisted 
in theatrical representations, in the little 
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theatre of La Malmaison. French 
comedians attended, and played some 
stock pieces ; but particular interest was 
excited by the pieces played by those 
in attendance on the First Consul. 
Here were seen in turn De _ Lauriston, 
Bidelot, Junot, Bourrienne, Louis and 
Jerome Bonaparte, Madame Murat, 
Mme Junot, Mme Savary, Mme Ney, 
Mme de Lavalette, and lastly Hortense, 
the star of the company. Bonaparte 
commanded here, as on the field of battle ; 
he selected the plays, distributed the parts 
and supervised the rehearsals. 

Madame Junot, who became later the 
Duchesse d’Abrantes, and who has given 
us some highly interesting reminiscences 
of the Consulate and the Empire, relates 
in an amusing manner the incidents 
connected with the first production of 
Régnard’s play Les Folies Amourenses. 
The part of Agathe was allotted to her ; 
Hortense, afterwards Madame _ Louis 
3onaparte, represented Lisette; Eugéne 
de Beauharnais not having been able 
to master the part of Eraste, for which 
he had been cast, it was taken by 
Junot, who learned it in two days. 

The first performance of it took place 
one Wednesday (¢.e. on the state day), 
and at least a hundred and fifty persons 
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filled the little hall; but for the amateur 
players the most terrible spectre was the 
lirst Consul, who, seated in his box, 
followed the play with fixed attention, and 
distributed praise or blame with great 
judgment. 

“In the part of Agathe,” relates the 
Duchesse d’Abrantes, ‘it is necessary 
to change dresses five or six times. As 
considerable rapidity was required in the 


operations behind the scenes, I had 
advised Madame Murat not to go on 
in the third act until she had satisfied 


herself that I was dressed as an officer 
under my black domino costume of an 
old grandmother. Whether it was that 
Madame Murat had not understood me, 
or had forgotten, on she went without 
troubling herself as to whether I was 
ready. 

“J was just about to put on my boots 
when I heard the first lines of the act. 
I immediately exclaimed in astonish- 
ment; but I was not at the end of my 
troubles. ‘The heat was simply suffocating 
that day, and this did not mend matters, 
for the boots would not go on. At last 
I heard my cue; I flung the boots 
across the room, and hastily throwing on 
my black domino I went on the stage ; 
but my poor head was no longer in it. 
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I repeated my lines mechanically, and 
my whole attention was fixed on my 
feet. ‘Oh, dear!’ I whispered to Junot 
during a pause in the dialogue, ‘ what- 
ever shall I do? I cannot get on my 
boots!’ ‘Eh, what!’ said he. At last 
I left the stage, and ran to my boots. 
I was determined to get them on. It 
was impossible. My feet had swollen, 
and I might as well have tried to boot 
the feet of the Colossus of Rhodes as 
to get my foot into one of those boots. 
Dugazon, who happened to pass, stopped 
and said to me, ‘You did very well, but 








why on earth did you keep looking at 
your toes all the time just now?’ ‘I 
can’t get on my boots,’ I replied. ‘You 
haven’t got your boots on!’ cried he, 
swearing like a trooper,—‘ you haven't got 
your boots on !’ 

“But my turn had come. Dugazon 
pushed me on to the stage; and it was 
well he did, for I should never have 
had the courage to appear as an officer 
of dragoons in white shoes.” 

Josephine did not take part in the 
games of prisoners’ base nor the private 
theatricals, but she had none the less an 
important part to perform, and ‘it may 
truly be said of her that she was the soul 
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of La Malmaison. She received her 
guests with a grace which was all her 
own, and charmed them by her attractive 
smile and extreme affability. No doubt it 
is possible to blame her for extravagance 
and even frivolous extravagance, but she 
was thoroughly good and generous, and 
no one ever applied to her in vain. 

Life at Malmaison, with the exception 
of the days when Bonaparte came, was, it 
must be confessed, very monotonous, and 
thus Josephine had ample opportunity 
to cultivate her taste for personal embel- 
lishment, which became a sort of occupa- 
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tion for her. She changed her clothes 
three times a day, and her wardrobe was 
so well equipped that it contained as 
many as six hundred dresses at a time. 
Some of these were a trifle peculiar, if 
we may believe the chroniclers of the 
period. Special mention is made of a 
certain robe of white crape with little 
toucan feathers sewn on all over it; a 
small pearl was attached to the end of 
each feather, while ruby ornaments threw 
their red reflection over the whole. In 
her hair, artistically arranged by the 
coifeur Wuplan, toucan feathers inter- 
mixed with pearls were arranged in 
garlands. 
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The park, which was at the outset of 
but small extent, grew in size. On the 
right, an obdurate neighbour, Madlle. 
Julien, resolutely declined to part with 
any of her land; but on the left and 
in front considerable purchases had been 
made. One day, however, Bonaparte 
bought the Butard wood, which com- 
manded a view of the hill, and, like all 
new landowners, was anxious to show 
Josephine over it. Unfortunately, on 
the day fixed for the excursion Josephine 
had a headache, but as Bonaparte still 
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but when once more in front of the 
precipice—as Josephine called it—the 
carriage stopped. Madame Junot, who, 
was enceinte, wished to get out. Bona- 
parte consented, and even gave her his 
hand. ‘Then he raised the step, urged 
on the horses by a blow from his riding- 
whip, and with a violent jolt the carriage 
passed over the little stream. 

Josephine immediately burst into tears, 
and continued to weep until they arrived 
at the Butard wood. Here there was 
a scene between the two. Bonaparte 
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insisted, his wife gave way and got into 
the carriage along with Mme Junot and 
Mme de Lavalette, whilst Bonaparte went 
in front on horseback with Bourrienne. 
On reaching a stream the sloping banks 
of which rendered the passage difficult, 
Madame Bonaparte became frightened 
and ordered the coachman to turn back. 
But no sooner had he turned his horses’ 
heads than the gallop of a horse was 
heard. It was the First Consul, who was 
coming back. ‘ What is the meaning of 
this?” cried he, with a frown, addressing 
the postilion. ‘Turn round at once.” 
The carriage was turned half round, 


scolded his wife for her thoughtless 
timidity, whilst Josephine utilised the 
incident to make much graver charges 
against her husband. ‘‘ Come, be quiet,” 
said the First Consul ; ‘ you don’t know 
what you are talking about. Kiss me, 
and don’t cry any more. You are ugly 
when you cry.” And the quarrel was 
made up by a double kiss. 

On August 6th, 1802, Bonaparte was 
appointed Consul for life. It was a step 
towards the Empire, and it was also the 
beginning of a new lite. Good-bye to 
the games of prisoners’ base and the free 
and easy life of La Malmaison! The 
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dignity of this new title would no longer 
permit of Bonaparte interesting himself 
in games so incompatible with his  posi- 
tion. Henceforth his visits to La Mal- 
maison were shorter and at rarer intervals. 
‘The palace of Saint Cloud—more worthy 
of his grandeur—offered him greater 
attractions, and there he passed the 
autumn of 1802. 

Then follows a dull gap in its history. 
On March 18th, 1804, Josephine and 
Bonaparte left once more for La Mal- 
maison, where they spent a week, which 
was marked by a most tragic occurrence, 
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On becoming Emperer of the French 
Napoleon almost forgot his country seat, 
and the visits of the Emperor and 
Kmpress from 1804 to 1809 were few 
and far between. 

But divorce severed the bonds which 
had united the married couple since 
1796, and poor Josephine then remem- 
bered the chateau where she had passed 
so many happy and joyful hours. ‘The 
same day that the divorce was promul 
gated, the Sovereign signed a decree to 
the following effect :— 

“The chateau of La Malmaison, also 








and one which will always tarnish the 
memory of the great Emperor. ‘The 
Duc d’Enghien, who had _ been arrested 
on foreign soil, was brought to Paris, 
condemned by court-martial, and immedi- 
ately executed. The chateau was _ for 
some days the witness of the most heart- 
rending scenes. Again and again did 


Josephine throw herself at the feet of 


the General, beseeching him not to 
commit this crime. But Bonaparte was 
inflexible. ‘ Don’t interfere in matters 
which you don’t understand,” he kept on 
repeating to his wife; and the sentence 
of the court-martial was carried out. 
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that of Buzenval, with the parks and 
gardens appertaining thereto, the forest 
of Butard and all the other property 
forming at the present time part of the 
estates of La Malmaison and Butard, 
belong solely to our dearly beloved wife, 
the Empress Josephine, as well as all 
the furniture and effects existing in the 
said chateau and gardens. 

** Being desirous on this occasion, as on 
every other, of giving a token of our 
affection to our well-beloved consort the 
Empress Josephine, we hereby renounce 
all our rights of ownership under any 
title whatsoever in cither of the said two 
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estates, of which we make her a special 
gift.” 

At two o'clock in the afternoon of 
December 16th, 1809, in a downpour of 
rain and sleet, the poor Empress quitted 
the Tuileries, and it was nearly nightfall 
when she reached La Malmaison. It was 
a terrible moment for her. She arrived 
at the chateau in the worst season of 
the year, and this natural sadness of 
everything further increased her grief. 

The 17th was passed in continued 
paroxysms of weeping, which were re- 
newed on the arrival of every visitor, 
The Emperor sent one of his aides-de- 
camp from ‘Trianon, where he was staying, 
to inquire as to her condition, and in 
the evening he wrote her the following 
lines : ** D’Audenarde ” (the name of the 
aide-de-camp) “tells me that your courage 
has failed you since you have been at 
La Malmaison. And yet the place is 
full of memories of our mutual affection, 
which cannot and must not change, at 
least on my part. I am very anxious to 
see you; but I must be sure that you 
are strong, and not weak. I am rather 
weak myself, and this thought is a 
torment to me.” 

The next day the Emperor could stand 
it no longer: he had the horses harnessed, 
and hastened to La Malmaison, where he 
spent an hour with Josephine. On his 
return to ‘Trianon he wrote his unhappy 
divorced wife a letter full of tenderness, 
ending with the words, “ You cannot 
doubt my constant tender affection, and 
you completely misunderstand my feelings 
towards you if you suppose that I can 
be happy if you are not happy, and con- 
tented if your mind is not at rest. 
Adieu, my dear; sleep well, reflect that 
it is my wish.” 

For several weeks the Emperor came 
frequently to visit his former consort ; 
when state affairs kept him too long apart 
from her, he wrote to her. One of his 
letters regarding La Malmaison is worth 
quoting. 

**T have,” he wrote, “granted 100,000 
francs for 1810 for the extra expenses 
of La Malmaison. You can therefore 
plant whatever you like, and you can 
spend this sum as you may think fit. 
I have instructed Estéve to hand you 
200,000 francs as soon as the contract 
for Julien’s property is completed (this 
refers to Mdlle. Julien, who had refused 
to sell her small estate, and had recently 
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died). You will find in the safe at La 
Malmaison from 500,000 to 600,000 
francs, which you can take for your plate 
and linen.” 

In spite of all these letters and the 
visits of the Emperor, Josephine wearied 
of La Malmaison; the depressing and 
rainy winter did not allow of any out- 
door walks, and the ex-Empress’s personal 
attendants, whose number had been re- 
duced to a minimum, could not drive 
away her melancholy. Happily Napoleon 
permitted the Empress to come and stay 
some time at the Elysée, and she set out 
immediately, accompanied by her little 
court. 

It is not our intention to follow 
Josephine through all her continual pere- 
grinations, which led her from time to 
time to La Malmaison. It was, however, 
here where she most readily forgot the 
loss of her past grandeur. She still liked 
the chateau, which recalled fond remem- 
brances, and where she was near Paris, 
although she was no longer permitted 
to reside there since Marie Louise had 
become the Empress of the French. In 
1812 she had her bedroom refurnished 
in purple cashmere trimmed with gold ; 
she purchased some new pictures, ‘‘ The 
Loves of Francis of Rimini,” a timepiece 
illustrating ‘‘ Love and Modesty,” and 
some statues by Canova. ‘Then, thinking 
the park—already of immense size—was 
not large enough, she added to it by 
the purchase of a neighbouring estate. 

In 1813 Josephine had the pleasure of 
having her grandchildren with her at La 
Malmaison. One of them—he who was 
later to become Napoleon III., and who 
was then five years old—has preserved 
an astonishingly faithful remembrance of 
the stay with his grandmother, and has 
recorded it in his unpublished memoirs, 
which the learned writer Frédéric Masson 
quotes in one of his works on the period 
of the Empire. 

“T see still,” writes the Emperor 
Napoleon III., “the Empress Josephine 
in her drawing-room on the ground floor, 
lavishing caresses on me, and already 
flattering my vanity by the care she took 
to applaud my infantile wit. In fact, my 
grandmother indulged me in every sense 
of the word, whilst my mother, on the 
contrary, endeavoured from my earliest 
childhood to correct my faults and bring 
out my good qualities. I remember that 
on arriving at La Malmaison my brother 
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and I were permitted to do as we 
pleased. ‘The Empress, who was passion- 
ately fond of exotic plants and green- 
houses, allowed us to cut the sugar-canes 
to suck, and she always told us to ask 
for whatever we would like to have.” 

But evil days dawned upon the Empire. 
The Allies occupied Paris, Napoleon ab- 
dicated and 


remained a considerable time alone in 
the chamber where the companion of his 
happiest days had expired, and when he 
left it his eyes were red with weeping. 
He was destined to see Malmaison 
once more, but at a most tragical 
moment. Vanquished at Waterloo, aban- 
doned by the Senate and by his best 
friends, he re- 





left for the 
island of 
Elba ; still, in 
the treaty of 
April rith— 
which was the 
price of his 
abdication 

he did not 
forget either 
Josephine or 
La Malmai- 
son. It was 
here that the 
ex - Empress 
settled in 





mained -five 
whole days at 
Malmaison in 
the company 
of Hortense, 
whose touch- 
ing affection 
was a_ balm 
to his terrible 
grief. At the 
moment = of 
departure, the 
moment of 
leaving Mal- 
maison for 
ever, Mal- 





company with 
her daughter 
Hortense. It 
was here that she received the visit of 
the Emperor Alexander, who was charmed 
by her gentleness and goodness, but still 
more fascinated by the beautiful eyes of 
Hortense. And, indeed, the Tzar did 
not fail to return to La Malmaison, where 
his visits became more and more frequent. 
Very soon an agreeable intimacy was 
established between the Emperor of all 
the Russias and the two ladies, whose 
crowns, it is true, had departed, but who 
still retained that grace which is the true 
mark of a sovereign. 

This lull was of short duration. One 
day, when Josephine, already ailing, had 
accompanied the Emperor Alexander to 
the swamp of St. Cucuphat, she caught 
a chill, took to bed, and at noon on 
May 2oth, 1814, death struck down the 
good and gentle Josephine. 

One of Napoleon’s first thoughts, on 
returning from the island of Elba, was 
for the woman whom he had fondly loved 
in the past. He went to La Malmaison, 
anxious to revive for an instant all the 
memories of the dear past—a past full 
of tenderness and full of glory, He 
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maison where 
his brilliant 
success had 
begun, he stopped to say good-bye to 
Hortense ; and the ex-Queen of Holland, 
a worthy daughter of Josephine, offered the 
Emperor a diamond collar worth eighteen 
thousand francs, which she thought 
might be of use to him in his exile. 

La Malmaison fell to the share of 
Prince Eugéne de Beauharnais, by whom 
it was sold and the estate split up. It 
then reverted to the ownership of private 
individuals, and its history ceased. 

It is, however, related that in the 
month of August 1831 a veiled lady 
accompanied by a young man knelt down 
in the church of Reuil, on the tomb where 
the remains of the Empress Josephine 
reposed ; then, continuing their journey, 
Queen Hortense—for it was she, accom- 
panied by her son—was desirous of 
visiting La Malmaison. 

‘Thanks to the generosity of M. Osiris, 
La Malmaison will again come within 
the domain of history, and will henceforth 
belong to the State. It will be a sort 
of Napoleonic museum, where the relics 
of an epoch of imperishable grandeur 
will be collected. 
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TO TREAT | 
A WOMAN. 





a” was a hot summer afternoon, and Sir 
John Radcliffe’s house of Mepworth, 
with its broad gardens, its park, its lake, and 
its amenities generally, was soaking itself 
in the July sunshine. Perhaps one of the 
coolest and most pleasant places to be found 
was under the shade of a wide, stone-pillared 
verandah, which extended along the back of 
the house and turned the corner for a few 
yards, ending at a door which gave admit- 
tance to the west wing. The schoolroom, 
devoted to the studies of Miss Norah 
Radcliffe, aged fifteen, was in this wing ; and 
since her governess had gone up to London 
for the day, leaving her enough work to 
keep her occupied for the morning hours, 
it occurred to that young lady that, as the 
morning hours had already gone by and no 
work had yet been done, she had _ better 
begin to apply herself, or unpleasant con- 
sequences might ensue on the morrow. 
But the schoolroom was very hot. The 
blinds had been Jeft up, and the sun had 
been pouring in all the morning. There 
was a slight breeze on the verandah, and it 
struck Norah that if she were to move a table 
and chair out on to this little-frequented 
corner, studious application would be robbed 
of some of its irksomeness, and there might 
be a chance of varying the monotony of her 
occupation by listening to the conversation 
of any one to whom it might occur to spend 
some part of the afternoon in’ the wicker 
chairs invitingly disposed round the corner. 
So she gathered together her books, and 
rang for a footman to transport the heavier 
furniture. 

The footman brought out the table. He 
was a new servant, young and shy, but 
anxious to please. 
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“Where would you like it put, miss?” he 
asked. 

“On the floor, please, with the flat part 
uppermost, so that I can put things on it,” 
said Norah. 

The footman blushed, set down the table, 
and fetched a chair. Norah sat down, put 
her books on the table, and leant back in 
the chair with her hands in front of her. 

“Can I fetch anything else, miss ?” asked 
the footman nervously. 

“T should like a pen to write with, please, 
and some ink to dip it into, and some blotting- 
paper to blot what I write after I’ve written 
it, if you don’t mind. I could do without 
the blotting-paper if it-is too much trouble 
to get it, but I should prefer to have it.” 

The footman blushed again, and went 
indoors. He came out again with an 
inkstand, pen, and blotting-paper, which he 
arranged on the table rather awkwardly, 
while Norah sat with her hands on her lap 
and watched him. When he had finished 
she altered the position of everything on the 
table. The footman moved away. 

“Wait a minute,” said Norah. 

The footman waited, looking unhappy. 
Norah completed her dispositions, leant 
back in her chair again, and fixed a pair of 
serious grey eyes on him. 

“ Think of a number,” she said. 

“ Yes, miss.” 

“ Double it.” 

Ves. Miss.” 

“ Add fifteen 

“Yes, miss.” 

“ Halve it ; and be a little quicker about 
it, please.” 

““VYes, miss.” 

“Take away the number you first thought 
of.” 

“ Yes, miss.” 

“ Seven remains.” 

“ No, miss.” 

“ What does remain, then ?’ 

“ Ought, miss.” 

“Then you’ve done it wrong. 
be properly educated.” 


no, fourteen to it.” 


You can’t 
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“ No, miss,” said the footman humbly, and 
moved away for the second time. 

“ Wait a minute,” said Norah. 

The footman waited, obviously uneasy in 
his mind as to what was to come next. 


“Do you like this place?” inquired 
Norah. 

The footman took refuge in a conventional 
phrase. 


“T’ve nothing to complain of, miss,” he 
replied. 

“ Why did you leave your last place?” 

“]T wanted to better myself, miss.” 

“Well, you know,” remarked Norah, 
“you'll never better yourself much unless 
you learn how to add and subtract properly.” 

‘No, miss,” acquiesced the footman, with 
mental reservations. 

“ Which of the maids do you like best ?” 
was the next question. 

The footman began to wish that his 
laudable aspirations had not led him in the 
direction of Mepworth Hall. 

“ Beg pardon, miss ?” he said. 

“Which of the maids do you like best?” 
repeated Norah pitilessly. 

“Oh, I don’t know, miss,” hesitated the 
footman. “I like them all.” 

“Like them all!” exclaimed Norah. 
“Good gracious! Why, you must be a 
regular Don Quixote. Do you know who 
he was ?” 

“No, miss,” said the footman. 

“1 told you you weren’t properly educated,” 
said Norah. “A gentleman called Byron 
wrote a long poem about him in several 
quartos. I haven’t read it. I’m not allowed 
to. And yo mustn’t either till you are 
older. Fut I believe he—liked them all. 
Do you like Parker ?” 

Parker was Lady Radcliffe’s maid, and 
moved in a sphere far removed from that of 
an under-footman. 

“JT haven’t spoke to Mrs. Parker yet, 
miss.” 

“You should say ‘I haven’t spoken, not 
‘I haven’t spoke.’ It isn’t grammar. Don’t 
you know that Cropper wants to marry 
Parker ?” 

The approaching nuptials of Parker and 
the butler had been the talk of the servants’ 
hall any time during the last decade. 

“T have heard something about it, miss,” 
said the new footman discreetly. 

“Well, you see it won’t do for you to go 
liking Aer. That’s not the way to better 
yourself. You can’t expect to get on with 
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Cropper if you begin making up to Parker. 
You mustn’t make up to Alice either, because 
she is engaged to the under-keeper, you 
know. And Emma is booked too—at least, 
I think so. Do you like Annie?” 

The footman fidgeted nervously with his 
hands. “Yes, miss,” he said. 
not in that way, miss.” 

“Not in what way?” asked 
naive surprise. 

“ Not in the way you said, miss,” explained 
the footman, feeling that worse was to come, 
but powerless to avert it. 

“The way I said!” exclaimed Norah. 
“What do you mean? What way ?” 

“Kind of—making love to them like, 
miss,” said the unhappy footman. 

“T never said a word about making love,” 
said Norah indignantly. “I asked you 
which of the maids you liked best, and you 
said you liked them all. I am disappointed 
in you. I don’t think mother would like you 
to talk to me in that way. You had better 
go and clean plate or something. I have 
got my lessons to do.” 

The footman departed to the more con- 
genial society of the pantry, where he 
imparted to one of his colleagues that that 
there Miss Norah was a rum ’un, a view in 
which he was pleased to find himself amply 
corroborated by the general opinion of his 
associates. 

Norah, left to herself, opened an arithmetic 
book with a profound sigh, and immersed 
herself in figures, while the bees droned 
in a bed of mignonette hard by and the 
lightest of summer zephyrs just stirred the 
hair on her forehead. In ten minutes 
or so she had finished a sum, looked up 
the answer at the end of the book, and 
found that it did not agree with her own 
calculations. 

“ Blow the thing!” she said, throwing the 
book on the table. Then she took a little 
rest and watched a flight of wild duck 
settling at the far end of the lake. After 
that she had another try at the sum, and 
“cooked” the answer, out of deference to 
the opinion expressed on the subject by the 


*“ Leastways 


Norah in 


late Mr. Hamblin Smith. Then she did 
another sum, and did it wrong. By this 


time the heat had made her disinclined for 
further mental exertion; so she rose and 
took a walk round the corner of the house, 
where she found a picture magazine which 
some one had left on one of the wicker 
tables. With this she returned to her own 
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little settlement, and was soon deep in its 
contents. 

.By-and-by the butler came out into the 
main part of the terrace, followed by a 
young man in a flannel suit and a straw hat. 

“JT thought her ladyship was here, sir,” 
he said. “If you take a seat a minute, I’ll 
go and tell her ladyship.” 

“Or Miss Radcliffe, you know.  She’d 
do,” said the young man, diffidently. 

“Very good, sir,” said the butler. 

The young man, left to himself, began 
to pace the verandah. His name was 
Charles Daubeny, and he was a neighbour- 
ing landowner. Norah put her magazine 
into the drawer and waiied to be discovered, 
but he turned back again before he had 
reached the corner. 

He was a tall young man, with a fair 
moustache, and a face which looked as if 
its natural expression was one of cheerful 
good-nature ; but just now it seemed to 
betoken apprehension of mind. After he 
had turned his back for the second time on 
the corner behind which Norah lay erdue, 
she got up and took a peep at him. 

“Oh, it’s you, Dubbins, is it?” she said, 
as she returned to’her seat. ‘“ Yes, I dare 
say Miss Radcliffe wouw/d do, and I hope 
Cropper will have the sense to fetch her 
instead of mother. Then I might come in 
for something worth hearing.” 

Neither Lady Radcliffe nor her elder 
daughter seemed available for the moment ; 
but the butler returned in a few minutes, 
followed by another young man in a straw 
hat and a flannel suit. ' 

“Tl tell her ladyship you are here, my 
lord, if you'll kindly take a seat,” said the 
butler. 

The first young man did not seem over- 
gratified by the arrival of the second. 

“ Hulloa, Philbeach,” he said; ‘ what 
the devil are you doing here?” he said. “I 
thought you were in London.” 

“So I am,” said the other. ‘ Just come 
down for the day. Where have you sprung 
from?” 

“Tve got a place near here—about nine 
miles away. I drove over.” 

‘I thought your place was in Norfolk.” 

“Tve got two. Only just come in for 
this one.” 

“You're a lucky beggar, then. It’s as 
much as I can do to keep one place going. 
May as well sit down, mayn’t we ?” 

Daubeny threw himself into -the first 


chair that came handy. Philbeach poked 
the cushions of two, and settled himself in 
a third. 

“What's that you’ve got there?” asked 
Daubeny. 

“This? Oh, chocolates,’ answered the 
other, producing a large ornamental card- 
board box tied with a broad pink ribbon. 

“Chocolates ? Who the devil for?” 

Philbeach looked at him from under 
drooped eyelids. ‘Look here, Charles, my 
boy,” he said slowly ; “I like to face my 
situations, then I know where I am. It 
strikes me, from what I have observed during 
the last month or so, that you and I are 
in the same box.” 

“Oh, does it?” 

“Yes. And, judging from your de- 
meanour at the present moment, I believe we 
have both come here on the same errand.” 

“T don’t know what errand you have 
come on, but if you think you are going to 
do yourself any good by giving her choco- 
lates, you must be a bigger fool than you 
look, if that’s possible.” 

“T pass over the rudeness of your 
language, Charles. Under the circum- 
stances I can forgive it. I may remark 
that these chocolates are not for—for her. 
We will put them aside for the moment. 
I will state the situation in plain language. 
We have both come here to propose for 
Evelyn Radcliffe. 

Daubeny was silent for a moment. He 
sat limp and woe-begone in his chair, “I 
never thought I had much of a chance,” he 
said mournfully. “ Now you have come 
pirouetting along, of course I’m a goner.” 

“Well, I like to speak plainly, and, to tell 
you the truth I don’t think you fave got 
much chance. But I will be perfectly fair 
to you, my dear Charles. We will toss up 
to decide who is to have first chance. It 
is now half-past three. First chance lasts 
till tea-time. Whoever loses the toss under- 
takes to keep out of the way till half-past 
four or five, whichever it may be. If the 
winner—er—er—wévs, there’s an end of the 
matter. If he doesn’t, he must tell the other, 
and the other has /zs chance affer tea. Do 
you agree to that ? 

“ May I use my lucky halfpenny?” asked 
Daubeny. 

“Certainly, if it hasn’t got two heads on 
it or anything of that sort.” 

“Tt’s all right. Here it is.” 

Daubeny won the toss. His victory did 
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not seem to elate him unduly. He put bis 
head in his hands and groaned. “I’m in 
for it now,” he said. “And it’s nouse. She 
don’t care for me a bit.” 

“ How do you know ?” asked Philbeach, 
lighting a cigarette. 

“Well, she seemed to like me well enough 
at first. I ain’t much of a London Johnny, 
and-I was only in town for a week, but after 
I'd met her I said to myself, ‘ You’re the giil 
for me,’ and I stayed up for a couple of 
months and went dancin’ after her. After 
a bit something went wrong. You put in 
your oar, I suppose, confound you! Any- 
how. she didn’t seem to want any more 
of me. 

“Then I suppose you went moping about 
in corners and staring at her, eh? In fact, 
I know you did, because I saw you. Girls 
enjoy that sort of thing, of course. And 
after you had made her conspicuous for a 
fortnight or so, and got her into a state of 
fury, you went and asked her what you had 
done to offend her.” 

“Well, I did say something, but——’ 

“Of course you did. My dear Charles, 
you don’t know how to treat a woman. 
That’s the truth of the matter. You went 
in before I did, and if you had played the 
game properly I shouldn’t have had a look 
in. As it is, I tell you quite frankly, I think 
I have cut you out.” 

“What ought I to have done, then?” 

“You may divide women into three classes 
according to age; each of which must be 
treated differently. Up to sixteen—chocolate 
creams.” 

* Don’t they take them after that ?” 

“ They don’t take them seriously.” 

Then what’s that great box for ?” 
These are for Sylvia—at least I think 
her name is Sylvia. I am not quite sure.” 

“Who the devil’s she ?” 

“I believe you have sometimes called 
in Lowndes Square on Sunday afternoons. 
You may have observed there—or more 
probably you have not—a leggy being in 
an improperly short frock, who took no part 
in the conversation and devoured large slices 
of seed cake. That was Sylvia.” 

“Oh, you mean Norah. I know Norah 
all right. I took her to the Zoo once.” 

“Did you? Well, you’ve got more sense 
than I gave you credit for. It wasn’t a bad 
move.” 


? 


“ 


“ 


“It wasn’t a move at all. I took her 
because I like the kid. She’s got:a sharp 


tongue, but she don’t exercise it on me 
much,” 

“| suppose you rode on the elephant ?” 

“No, the dromedary. At least she 
did.” 

* Just the forward sort of unfeminine thing 
a girl of that age would do. Still if I had 
thought of it I should have offered to take 
her to the Zoo myself, and she might have 
ridden on the hippopotamus if she’d wanted 
to. Personally, Norah, or whatever her name 
is, interests me no more than that sparrow— 
rather less, in fact ; but if I thought that the 
sparrow, for instance, could say a good word 
for me to Evelyn Radcliffe, I should seek 
to propitiate it with bread-crumbs. Well, 
then, bread-crumbs —I mean _ chocolate 
creams—up to sixteen. After that cama- 
raderie.” 

“ Cammer—-what ?” 

“ Camaraderie. From sixteen to the de- 
parture of youth, say forty, you make friends 
with a girl. You dont make love to her 
even if you feel inclined to. She’ // do the 
falling in love. All you've got to do is to 
treat her as a comrade and a good fellow.” 

“*What—slap her on the back, that sort 
of thing ?” 

“Tt is conceivable that occasions might 
arise in which you might even slap her on 
the back. That would be a detail of the 
treatment. The main thing is to show her 
that you like her company and yet don’t 
care a hang whether you have it or not.” 

** Seems rather rot.” 

“Tt isn’t at all rot. A paradox if you like, 
but certainly not rot. If you, for instance, 
had behaved in that way instead of moping 
and sighing like an eighteenth-century swain, 
you would have held the field, and I shouldn’t 
have been here now. What you have got 
to do is to be permanently cheerful. You 
went on the pleading tack. That’s no use 
at all: you lost your chance over it. Be 
as careless as possible, and above all, 
cheerful.” 

“Well, it isn’t too late to change, and 
I’ve got first go. Ill try and be a bit more 
chirpy, and pretend I don’t care much one 
way or the other, though Lord knows what 
I shall do with myself if I don’t pull it off.” 

“You are welcome to all the hints I can 
afford you. You have lost your chance, and 
it's too Jate in the day to get it back again. 
You won't have time before tea.” 

“You seem pretty cocksure about your- 
self.” 
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“IT am. Then, to finish up my little 
disquisition~from middle-age onwards re- 
spectful admiration is your cue ; admiration 
forming the main ingredient of the mixture 
in the earlier stages of maturity, the pro- 
portion of respect gradually increasing 
as-——” 

“Oh, that’s enough, thanks. It strikes 
me we’ve been talking pretty freely. I 
wonder what’s round that corner.” 

Daubeny rose, and went to the end of 
the verandah. ‘Good heavens, Philbeach !” 
he exclaimed: “here’s a table and a 
chair, and somebody has been reading and 
writing.” 

Philbeach joined him with cool delibera- 
tion. 

“That’s Norah,” he said, looking at the 
open exercise-book, with its untidy calcu- 
lations. “Is the ink dry? Yes. It’s all 
right. She must have hooked it when we 
turned up.” 

“ By Jove !” exclaimed Daubeny, in great 
perturbation. ‘Supposing she had heard 
what we were saying?” 

“ My dear fellow,” said Philbeach, strolling 
back to his cushions, “ women don’t listen 
unless there’s a door between you and 
them.” 

Daubeny did not seem much relieved. 
He stood looking foolishly at the books 
on the table, and then resumed his seat. 

The two men were left to themselves for 
another ten minutes. At the end of that 
time Miss Norah Radcliffe herself, looking 
as self-possessed and unconscious as you 
please, came out on to the terrace, her 
arm round the waist of her elder sister. 
Evelyn Radcliffe looked pretty enough to 
turn the head of any young man, with a 
flush on her cheeks and the reflection of 
some novel excitement in her eyes. 

“Where ever can mother be?” she said, 
as she shook hands with the two men. 
“IT would have come down long ago if 
I had known you were all alone. Now, 
Norah dear, you must go back to your 
essons. You didn’t do a stroke of work 
this morning, and you have wasted a good 
hour with me this afternoon. I’m very 
glad to have you; but I don’t want to get 
into hot water with Mademoiselle.” 

She laughed, rather unnecessarily. 
Daubeny breathed an audible sigh of relief. 
Norah looked like as phinx, and Philbeach 
came forward with an engaging smile. 

“Ah, Miss Norah,” he said, “ I’ve brought 


a little present for you,” and he held out 
the cardboard box. 

Norah looked at it gravely. “Is that 
for me?” she asked. 

“Tt is for you. An unworthy offering.” 

Norah took the box “You are really 
very kind, Lord Pillbeach,” she said. 

““Philbeach, if you please.” 

“Lord Philbeach. I beg your pardon. 
Are you sure you don’t want them your- 
self?” 

“Quite sure, thank you. I brought them 
on purpose for you.” 

“Then I'll take them. Thank you very 
much. I didn’t think there were such kind 
people in the world. I had an argument 
with Mademoiselle about that only yesterday. 
She said that there were a great many more 
kind people in the world than you might 
think. I said that——” 

“ Now, Norah,” interrupted her sister, in 
some alarm, “don’t chatter any longer. Go 
back to the schoolroom. We don’t want 
you any more.” 

“’m not in the schoolroom,” said Norah. 
“Tm just round the corner. I shall be 
able to hear everything you say,” and she 
departed to her arithmetic books. 

For the next twenty minutes a somewhat 
difficult conversation was sustained by the 
trio in the wicker chairs. Norah, whose 
mathematical powers seemed to have 
suffered a temporary eclipse, soon tired of 
her struggles with the Highest Common 
Measure, and divided her attention between 
her magazine, her chocolate creams, and 
the conversation, but heard little to interest 
her. Philbeach bore the burden of it. 
Daubeny, with an awkward self-assertion, 
endeavoured at first to wrest the honours 
from him, but gradually retired into a state 
of sulky fury as his chances ot putting his 
happiness to the test seemed to grow more 
remote; and Evelyn was _ constrainedly 
silent and nervous. 

The situation was terminated by the 
advent of Lady Radcliffe, brisk and cordial. 
“ Where is Norah ?” she asked, after having 
greeted her visitors. 

“ Doing lessons, mother,” said Evelyn. 

“ Now, that is too bad of Mademoiselle,” 
exclaimed Lady Radcliffe. “She asked if 
she might go up to London for the day, 
and I distinctly understood that Norah was 
to have a holiday. I will not have the child 
worked to death this hot weather. Where 
is she?—in the schoolroom?” 
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“No; she is out here—just round the 
corner.” 

Norah, at the first sound of her mother’s 
voice, had poked the magazine hurriedly 
into a drawer, inked her fingers, and slightly 
ruffled her hair, and was discovered in the 
deepest throes of calculation. She looked 
up with patient sadness as Lady Radcliffe 
appeared. “My darling!” exclaimed her 
mother, with infinite solicitude: “ you look 
tired out. Haven’t you nearly finished ?” 

“I can’t get the horrid things right, 
mother dear, and I’ve got such a lot to do,” 
said Norah plaintively. 

“ Poor child !” exclaimed Lady Radcliffe. 
“ Put your books away now, darling. You 
have worked quite long enough to-day.” 

“Tm afraid Mademoiselle will be angry,” 
said Norah meekly. 

“7 will explain to Mademoiselle,” said 
Lady Radcliffe. “It is my wish. Now put 
your books away and go and play.” 

Norah ran and began to put her books 
together. “I haven't anybody to play with, 
mother dear,” she said. 

“ll play with you,” said Philbeach, who 
with the others had been spectators of this 
pathetic scene. “ What shall it be? Cricket, 
or croquet, or what? ” 

“Oh, that zs kind of you, Lord Philbeach,” 
said Lady Radclifie. “But you mustn’t 
bother yourself about Norah. She will be 
quite happy by herself.” 

“No, please don’t bother about me, Lord 
Philbeach,” said Norah. “ It isn’t worth it.’ 

“Oh, nonsense,” said Philbeach. “Come 
along now. What shall we play at?” 

“Well, if you don’t mind,” said Norah, 
“T should like a little cricket practice. 
There is a match on next Saturday, and 
lve got nobody to bowl to me except the 
pony boy, and the head gardener won’t let 
him come except in the evening—grumpy 
old pig.” 

“All right. Come along. We'll go and 
play cricket.” 

“Now, that zs kind of Lord Philbeach,” 
said Lady Radcliffe. “Go along then, 
Norah, and be good.” 

“Yes, mother dear, I’ll be good,” said 
Norah, and she and Philbeach went off 
together to a remote part of the garden. 

“Now I must leave you two young people 
to yourselves,” said Lady Radcliffe. “I 
have to speak at the Primrose League Féte 
to morrow, and I haven't quite finished my 
speech. So important to do what one can 
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for the country at such a time as this,” and 
she disappeared into the house. 

“Shall we go and watch the cricket?” 
said Evelyn. 

Daubeny felt inclined to say yes, but he 
summoned up his courage. 

“No. Let’s sit down fora bit,” he said. 
“J—l’ve got something to say to you, Miss 
Radcliffe.” 

They sat down. Evelyn played with the 
charms on her bangles. Daubeny pulled 
his moustache. There was silence for a 
space. 

Daubeny pulled himself together. “Coun- 
try’s jolly now, isn’t it?” he said jerkily. 
“ Lambs and birds and flowers and things.” 

“Rather late for lambs, isn’t it?” com- 
mented Evelyn. 

“ Perhaps it is,” said Daubeny dejectedly, 
and relapsed again. Then he remembered 
Philbeach’s advice. ‘Look here, Miss 
Radcliffe,” he said jauntily: “you and I 
have been pretty good pals lately, haven’t 
we?” 

“ Have we?” said Evelyn demurely. “I 
didn’t know it. We hardly spoke to one 
another for three weeks, and you were as 
disagreeable as any one possibly could be 
for a long time before that.” 

“ Disagreeable? Oh, I don’t know. I 
was all right really. I only pretended to be 
disagreeable.” 

“ Why ?” 

‘Why? Did you say why ?” 

eae 

‘H’m. Well—it’s rather amusin’ to pre- 
tend to be disagreeable sometimes when 
you're not really disagreeable.” 

“You didn’t seem to find it very amusing. 
I never saw anybody go about looking so 
mopy. I felt quite sorry for you. I thought 
you must have lost all your money or some- 
thing equally dreadful.” 

“Would you really feel sorry for me if 
I’'d lost all my money, or something of that 
sort ?” 

“Of course I should. But I knew you 
hadn’t, you see, so I didn’t feel sorry long. 
I felt rather annoyed.” 

“Why?” 

“Because I hate to see people moping 
about. I like to see them cheerful.” 

Daubeny brightened visibly. “Do you?” 
he exclaimed. “Well, you’ve come to the 
right shop for that. I’m naturally one of 
the most cheerful fellows you ever saw.” 

“T shouldn’t have thought it,” said Evelyn. 








you do?” 
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Daubeny drooped, but rapidly picked up 
again. 

“Jolly, my coming to live near here, 
isn’t it?” he said. 

“Tt must be very pleasant for you, 
certainly,” said Evelyn, “to come in for a 
beautiful place like Perryes.” 

“Do you like Perryes?” 

“Like it? Of course Ido. I think it is 
one of the most beautiful places I know. 
I often used to think I should love to live 
there.” 

Daubeny accepted the opening with a 
slight catching of the breath. “ Well, why 
don’t you?” he asked. “You can if you 
like, you know.” 

Evelyn laughed nervously. “Thank you 
very much,” she said. “ But what would 

“1? Oh, I should be in and out, don’t 
you know, I shouldn’t bother you much. 
If you wanted me, why, there I should be, 
don’t you know. If you didn’t want me, 
you'd only have to say so and I should clear 
out for a bit. And I should always be as 
cheerful as a cricket. You’d find you would 
like it all right, I expect. The house is 
plenty big enough for two.” 

“Oh yes, it’s quite big enough. Rather 
too big, in fact. Iam afraid I should feel 
rather lonely.” 

Daubeny felt he was getting on splendidly. 

“Well, then, you could have your pals 
down,” he said. “ Of course you would have 
your pals and I should have my pals. We 
shouldn’t interfere with one another. If you 
wanted to have any one down you'd say, 
‘Look here, Mary or Jessie,’ or whatever her 
name might be, ‘I’ve got a jolly old place 
down in Surrey. You must come and give 
us a look-up. There’s only old Charles 
there — you remember Charles — 4e’s all 
right” Then, supposing I wanted to have 
any one down I should say, ‘ Look here, old 
chap, you just give us a look-up down at 
Perryes. I’ve got a few pheasants and 
things about, and you'll find a wife hanging 
around somewhere. But sfe’s all right—she 
don’t bite, and “4 

“Mr. Daubeny !’ 





? 


interrupted Evelyn, 


sitting bolt upright in her chair, “what caz 
you be thinking of to talk to me in that way ? 
You must be out of your senses.” 

Daubeny’s aspect underwent a complete 
change. He dropped his iaunty demeanour 
on the instant, and sank to the very lowest 
depths. “I knew it was’nt any good,” he 





said dejectedly. “I said so. You won't 
marry me, then, Miss Radcliffe ?” 

“ No, I won't,” said Evelyn. 

“Why not?” 

Evelyn burst out laughing. “What a 
ridiculous question !” she said. 

“You don’t like me well enough, I 
suppose ?” 

“T liked you pretty well when I first knew 
you, till you began to get mopy and owlish, 
I hate mopy people. But even that was 
better than behaving like a—— Really, one 
might think you had been——well, I won't 
say what. I’m going to find Norah and 
Lord Philbeach.” 

She got up and left him. 

Daubeny sat staring at the pavement. 
“Confound that fellow Philbeach !” he ground 
out between his clenched teeth. “That's 
what comes of being cheerful.” 

Norah and Philbeach had made their way 
to the cricket-net and set up the wickets. 
Philbeach talked most of the time, and 
Norah listened to him, but said very little. 
“T will go in first,” she said, when everything 
was ready. “When you have got me out 


you can go in.” 


“Right you are,” said Plilbeach gaily. 

He was not a good bowler, and the first 
dozen balls or so were well off the wicket. 
Norah played them in first-class style, and 
whenever she had an opportunity hit the 
ball as far as her strength would permit. 
Philbeach had to make some fairly long 
journeys to retrieve it. “I think you might 
let some of those straight ones off a bit,” 
he said, after his third excursion into the 
country. 

“T haven’t had a straight one yet,” said 
Norah. “You can hit as hard as you like 
when you are in.” 

“T will too,” said Philbeach to himself, 
beginning to get a trifle annoyed. 

By-and-by he did bowl a straight one. 
Norah returned it hard into his hands, but 
he dropped it. 

“ Butterfingers !” said Norah gravely and 
audibly. 

Philbeach turned suddenly and bowled a 
fast under-hand ball which took Norah by 
surprise and upset her middle stump. 

“ Sneaks don’t count,” she said, returning 
the ball and putting up the wicket. 

“ Oh, nonsense !” said Philbeach, coming 
up. “Every sort of ball counts unless it’s 
a throw. You weren’t ready for it. That's 
about the truth of it,” 
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“Well, then, if I wasn’t ready of course 
I'm not out,’ said Norah. ‘“ Play the game 
properly, please. You shall have 
innings all right when you have got me out 
in a sportsmanlike way.” 

Philbeach bowled another fast ball, which 
again got past her guard, and took her leg 


your 


wicket. “How’s that, then?” he cried 
triumphantly. 
Norah looked at him inquiringly. “ Don’t 


you know the rules of cricket?” she asked. 
* Of course I do. What rule ?” 
“Why, that you are not out unless you 
are bowled middle stump.” 
“What nonsense! What 
stumps there for, then?” 
“Because one won’t stand up by itself, 


are the three 


of course.” 
“Well, really, Miss Norah ! 
“ Besides, Mr. Daubeny told me so, and 
he is one of the best cricketers in England. 


You 


I suppose you'll acknowledge that he knows 
something about it.” 

“Tm quite sure Daubeny never told you 
anything so ridiculous.” 

“Very well, then, I suppose I am telling 
lies. However, if you are so anxious to go 
in, you can if you like. I have been taught 
to give way to others, however unreasonab!e 
they may be.” 

“Oh, 7 don’t want to go in. 
We'll have no more swiping. 


Only look 
here. If you 
want to hit hard you must fetch the ball 
yourself.” 

* All right,” said Norah. 

Philbeach went back and bowled a lob, 
which Norah returned gently into his hands. 
She laid down the bat with suspicious 
alacrity, and Philbeach went in. 

Norah bowled a slow, short-pitched ball, 
Philbeach ran out to meet and hii 
far into the field. Then he sat 
the ground. So did Norah. 

“Come, run along,” he 
given me plenty of it. 
now.” 

“You said just now that if any one 
swiped a ball they must fetch it them- 
selves,” said Norah. 

“J didn’t. I said you must.” 


which 
down on 
said. ‘“ You’ve 
It’s your turn 


“Do you think that’s fair—I’m to field 
my own balls and yours too ?” 
“Well, ’m hanged if ’'m going to fetch 


that one.” 
“Tm hanged if I am cither.” 
There was a short pause. 


“What do you want to make yourself 
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so beastly disagrecable for?” inquired Phil- 
beach. 
“7 disagreeable !” 
withering sarcasm. 
“Yes, you,” retorted Philbeach. 


exclaimed Norah, with 


“Tve 
been pretty decent to you, haven’t 1? I 
lugged down that great box of chocolates 
on purpose for you.” 

“You them back—all except 
those I have eaten, and I'll pay you for them 


can have 


when I get my next week’s money. I owe 
this week’s to the pony boy for bowling to 
me. The pony boy caz bowl. He might 
let me pay you first if you are in a great 
hurry.” 
Philbeach rose. ‘‘ Well, of all the odious, 
but 


stopped, because at that moment Evelyn 


disagreeable children he began, 
appeared from behind a belt of rhododen- 
drons at the back of the net. 

She took no notice of what she must have 
“ Norah, 
you must go and make yourself tidy.” 

* T think I should like to wash my hands,” 
said Philbeach, in some confusion. 
“Cropper will 


heard. “Tea is ready,” she said. 


“Yes, do,” said Evelyn. 
show youa room. I Ieft Mr. Daubeny on 
the terrace.” 

Philbeach beat a 
meanour underwent 


She sprang up from the grass. 


retreat. Norah’s de- 


a complete change. 
“ Well,” 
she said eagerly, “ what happened ?” 
Evelyn laughed. ‘I wish you had heard 
him, Norah,” she said. “It was so funny. 
I didn’t sit near enough for him to slap me 
on the back ; but he tried his best to be 


cheerful and all the rest of it. I think I 


like him best mopy. It seems to come 
more natural to him.” 

“Tt doesn’t really,” said Norah. “ He’s 
a nice, jolly old thing, when he’s left 


to himself; rather stupid, perhaps, but 
you can’t have everything. He’s worth 
six of that other conceited, posturing little 
ape, anyway. You do treat him badly, 


Evelyn.” 
“ My dear child, how would you have me 
treat him?” 


“You ought to be kinder to him. That’s 
all he seems to want, and it isn’t much. I’m 


sure if I were a great big thing like that, 
and could hit a cricket-ball as far as he 
can, I shouldn’t care a bit whether a two- 
penny-halfpenny girl cared for me or not. 
But to make a lot of difference 
to him, so I should humour him. Besides, 
you know you like him awfully, really.” 


it seems 
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“J don’t, Norah. Not a bit.” 

“Yes, you do. You stole the scores of 
all the cricket matches in which he had 
played out of that lot I cut out. I didn’t 
say anything about it at the time, but it 
spoilt my collection.” 

“Oh, Norah, I——” 

* And you know you'll be quite miserable 
if he goes away and doesn’t come back 
again. He’s an old dear. I saw him hit 
into the pavilion at Lord’s, and I won't 
have him treated like that.” 

“Why, you told me yourself to pay him 
out for talking about me as he did to Lord 
Philbeach.” 

“fe didn’t say anything. It was all 
that horrid little Pillbox. You can score 
off him as much as you like. I’ve trotted 
him round a little myself.” 

“ How did you get on with him ?” 

“T think I’ve paid for the ‘improperly 
short frock,’ and perhaps the ‘large helpings 
of seed cake.’ I still owe for the ‘leggy 
being.’ I'll work that off after tea.” 

“Mind, you are not to leave me alone 
with him, Norah.” 

“T don’t want to,” said Norah. 

When Philbeach reached the terrace he 
found his friend seated there in an attitude 
of despair. Daubeny sprang up as he 
approached. 

“You blazing ass!” he said furiously 
“You put me up to all that folly to make 
me lose my chance. I’ve a jolly good mind 
to——” He made a step forward, but 
thought better of his intention, whatever it 
was, and stood his ground, his hands thrust 
deep in his pockets. 

“T perceive in you, my dear Charles, a 
rejected and not unnaturally disappointed 
suitor,” said Philbeach, who had forgotten 
all about Norah during his walk through 
the gardens. ‘Don’t, however, blame my 
advice, which was perfectly sound.” 

“I’m off,’ said Daubeny, turning on his 
heel. “I’ve had enough of this house for 
the present, and I’ve had more than enough 
of you.” He walked off on his way to the 
stables and his dogcart. 

“You can’t go like that without any 
explanation,” said Philbeach. “What am I 
to say when they ask me what has become 
of you?” 

“You can say just what you please,” said 
Daubeny over his shoulder. 

“Sulky fellow!” said Philbeach. He 
went into the house, whence he appeared 





again shortly after with Lady Radcliffe. 
Evelyn and Norah came on to the terrace 
from the garden at the same time. 

“T thought tea was ready,” said Lady 
Radcliffe. Hortense told me so, Oh! in 
the morning-room, is it? I wonder what 
unaccountable thing Cropper will do next. 
Because it was wet yesterday, I suppose 
we are to have tea indoors for the rest 
of the summer. Well, we had _ better 
go in, I suppose. But where is Mr. 
Daubeny ?” 

“He asked me to make his apologies,” 
said Philbeach. “The fact is, he suddenly 
remembered he had asked his rector and 
his wife to call on parish business at five 
o'clock. He thought it might look odd. if 
they came and found him out, so he hurried 
off as fast as he could, and hoped you would 
excuse him.” 

“Dear me, how very provoking!” said 
Lady Radcliffe. ‘“ And he cannot possibly 
get back to Perryes before half-past five. 
He might just as well have stayed here. 
The Rector would not have minded, I am 
sure. Clergymen do not mind that sort of 
thing if it is done nicely. Come, let us go 
in. Norah dear, have you cleared away 
your lesson-books ?” 

“ Not yet, mother dear,” said Norah. 

“Then do it at once. I will not have 
them left here littering up the place. Take 
them indoors, and go and wash your hands 
and brush your hair before you come down. 
You are not fit to be seen.” 

“Evelyn, you might send Robert out to 
take in the table,” said Norah. 

Norah, left to herself, went to the end of 
the terrace and looked out over the park, 
where the carriage drive could be seen at 
intervals for nearly half a mile, winding 
between the: beeches. 

“T wonder if he has gone yet,” she said. 
“No, he couldn’t have got out of sight yet. 
I’ll send him a note.” She went back to her 
table and wrote on a piece of paper torn 
from her exercise-book: ‘Come to the 
south terrace at once, where you will hear 
of something to your advantage—A 
Friend.” She folded it up and directed 
it to “C. Daubeny, Esq.” 

“Can you keep a secrct?” she said to 
the footman, who had appeared, obedient 
to her summons. 

“ Yes, miss,” said the footman. 

“Could you be as silent as the grave 
under the most excruciating torture ?” 
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“ Yes, miss.” 

“Come here and let me try.” She gave 
him a sharp pinch on the arm. 

The footman’s features were contorted into 
an expression of agony, but he did not cry 
out. 

“If you were to make a face like that 
under torture, you would frighten them all 
silly,” said Norah. “ However, you didn’t 
squeak. I suppose it’s all right. Take this 
note to Mr. Daubeny in the stable-yard 
quick, before he goes. ‘They are just putting 
his horse in.” 

“Yes, miss, said the footman, 

“And don’t breathe a word to a living 
soul, as you value your life.” 

“ No, miss.” 

“And when you come back, take this 
table and chair in.” 

“Yes, miss,” and the footman ran off on 
his errand. 

He returned in a few minutes, breathless. 

“Had he gone?” asked Norah. “Did 
you give it to him?” 

“Yes, miss,” gasped the footman. 

‘What did he say ?” 

“J didn’t wait, miss. There was the 
grooms there. I come straight back.” 

“You did quite rigut. I’m pleased with 
you. Do you like chocolates ?” 

“ Yes, miss. 

“Then you may have one of these. Lord 
Pillbox gave them to me.” 

The footman showed discreet signs of 
intense amusement. Norah fixed him with 
a cold eye. “What are you laughing at?” 
she asked. 

“Lord Pillbox, miss,” answered the foot- 
man, hurriedly curbing his appreciation. 

“Don’t you know,” said Norah, “that it 
is very disrespectful ? Go away, quick ! 
Here is Mr. Daubeny. Here—take your 
chocolate.” 

Daubeny came on to the terrace with 
an eager look on his face. ‘ What, Norah !” 
he exclaimed, in obvious disappointment. 
“T thought——” 

“Oh, did you?” said Norah. “ You don’t 
suppose sie would send for you, do you, 
after the donkeyish way in which you have 
behaved ?” 

“Oh, she’s told you already, has she?” 
said Daubeny. “Yes, I daresay I did 
make a fool of myself. I shouldn’t have 
done it, if——” 

“Tf what ?” 

“Oh, nothing.” 





“Tf Lord Philbeach hadn’t put you up 
to it, I suppose you were going to say?” 

“Eh? What?” 

“ Slap her on the back, and all that sort 
of thing, don’t you know?” 

“What! You——” 

“T listened. Yes. I was round that 
corner all the time.” 

Daubeny looked at her. “ Do you think 
that’s the way to treat a pal?” he said 
quietly. 

Norah turned away her head, and ex- 
hibited obvious signs of confusion. 

“Oh, well,” she said, “I——’? Then 
she rallied. “Im not a bit ashamed of 
it,” she said defiantly, “‘so you needn’t look 
like that.” 

** Well, what do you want to say to me ?” 
asked Daubeny coldly, after a pause. 

Norah took his arm and looked up into 
his face. “Youre not cross with me, 
Dubbins, are you?” she said coaxingly. 

Daubeny’s arm hung limply by his side. 
“T didn’t think you would do a thing like 
that,” he said. 

“1 did it all for your sake. You know 
I’m your friend.” 

“T don’t make friends with fellows who 
don’t act straight.” 

“Well, I wen’t do it again, I promise. 
Don’t be angry. Besides, you didn’t say 
anything to be ashamed of, you know. It 
was all that other little viper.” 

“ Did you tell your sister?” 

“Of course I did. You wouldn’t want 
me to be deceitful, would you?” 

Daubeny disengaged his arm. “You've 
done a lot of mischief,” he said. “You 
and Philbeach between you. You're just 
as bad as he is.” 

“Fancy comparing me to that little ape !” 
exclaimed Norah indignantly. ‘“ Well, I 
was going to make everything right for 
you. Now I shan’t. I don’t suppose Evelyn 
will ever speak to you again, after the idiotic 
way you went on. And / shan’t persuade 
her to.” 

Daubeny thought for a moment. “ Well, 
I'll forgive you,” he said, grudgingly. “ What 
were you going to say?” 

“That’s all very well,” said Norah. “I 
shan’t tell you now.” 

“Yes, you will. Come: out with it 

Norah looked as if she did not quite 
recognise her friend. “Well, you know,” 
she said confidentially, “she does like 
you, really.” 
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“Does she?” said Daubeny, mollified. 
“ How do you know ?” 
“Well, you know that photograph of you 


that came out in the Sketch after the 
Surrey match?” 
73 Yes ” 


“ T bought the paper, and lent it to Evelyn. 
The next day I asked for it back, and she 
said she wanted to keep it. I asked her 
why, and she said there was a pattern of 
a dress she wanted in it. I wouldn’t let 
her, because I wanted it myself, so she 
bought another one and cut your photograph 
out of it.” 

Daubeny seemed pleased with this piece 
of information. ‘How do you know she 
cut it out?” he asked. 

“Oh, because I do. 
one woman can hide a thing like that from 
another, do you?” 

“You ain’t a woman 
Daubeny demurred. 

“No, but [’m getting on that way ; and 
I can see as far through a brick wall as 
people twice my age.” 

“Why was she so disagreeable to me 
in town, then?” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” said Norah, airily 
“<“Tts rather amusin’ to pretend to be dis- 
agreeable sometimes,’ isn’t it?” 

“T wish I thought there was some chance 
for me, Norah,” said Daubeny. “I should 
be the happiest fellow going. But I’ve 
chucked away my chance. I’ve made a 
fool of myself, thanks to that ass Philbeach 
“And you.” 


You don’t suppose 


yet, old chap,” 


-and you,” he added. 
I'm going to make things right for you. 
Pll tell you what to do. 
have you got a groom?” 

“No.” 

“Well, drive down to the village and put 
it up at the Wheatsheaf. 
through the park and wait in the temple by 
the lake, down there. [ll finish off that 
little reptile quite soon after tea. He won't 
want to stop a bit, and he won’t forget mec 
in a hurry. When I’ve got rid of him [ll 
make Evelyn stop here and I'll come and 
fetch you. [’ll stay behind a rhododendron 
bush till you’ve got it all over.” 

Daubeny considered the scheme. “ What’s 
the good of it, Norah?” he said. “She 
won’t have me.” 

“Ves she will, if you ask her properly. 
Say you know you behaved rather like an 
idiot, but you had a touch of sunstroke. 
Now, will you do that? because I must 


Take your cart 


Then come back 
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really go in now, or they'll be sending out 
for me.” 

“Yes, I'll do it,” said Daubeny. “It’s my 
only chance.” He went off to the stables, 
and Norah went indoors. 

By-and-by, Evelyn, Norah, and Philbeach 
came out again, and settled themselves once 
more in the wicker chairs. 

“Now, how the deuce am I to get rid of 
that detestable child?” said Philbeach to 
himself, as he lit a cigarette. 

Norah rose from her seat at that moment. 
“Tm just going to fetch my magazine,” she 


said. “I shall be back in a jiffy.” 


“What a ripping garden this is!” said 
Philbeach, as soon as she had gone. “ Can’t 


we have a stroll round ?” 

“Yes, certainly, if you like,” said Evelyn ; 
“but we must wait for Norah.” 

“Oh, she wants to read,” said Philbeach. 
“Come on. 
back.” 

Evelyn looked round irresolutely. 
then Norah appeared again. 

“We are going to walk round the garden,” 
said Evelyn. 

* Oh, bother !” “Tm just in 
the middle of an interesting story.” 

“Well, you stop and finish it, old lady,” said 
Philbeach, who had quite recovered from his 
reverses on the cricket pitch. “We will 
have a look round and come back to you.” 


Let’s start off before she comes 


Just 


said Norah. 


“T am not an old lady yet, Lord Phil- 
beach,” said Norah. “And if I 
should expect you to treat me with admira- 
tion and respect.” 

The missed. Evelyn gasped, but 
Philbeach laughed and said, “You'll have 


were I 


shot 


all the admiration you want in a year oi 
two, and you'll deserve it. Come along, 
Miss Evelyn.” 

“Tm not in the 
Norah, “ but Pll come with you.” 

Philbeach made a gesture of impatience 
“Oh, 


least mollified,” said 


which he took no pains to conceal. 
let’s stop here, then,” he said. 

They sat down again. ‘“ You don’t wish 
for my company, I suppose ?” said Norah. 
But still, if Evelyn wants me to go 

“No, dear. I don’t want you to go,” said 
Evelyn. “You might get into mischief.” 

“Yes, I might,” admitted Norah. “By-the- 
bye, it was a funny thing Mr. Daubeny going 
off so suddenly without any reason.” 

“Te had a very good reason,” snapped 
Philbeach. “He had asked the rector and 
his wife to come and sce him.” 
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“That is what makes it funny,” said 
Norah. ‘ We know Mr. Truelove very well, 
and he hasnt gotta wife.” 

“Well, I won’t swear to the wife,” said 
Philbeach, somewhat taken aback. “I may 
have misunderstood him. He was in such 
a hurry.” 

“ Are you sure he didn’t say his sister?” 
asked Norah. 

“Yes. That’s it. It was his 
sister,” said Philbeach, much relieved at this 
solution of the difficulty. 

“That is funnier still,” pursued Norah. 
“Because Mr. Truclove has only got one 
sister, and she is in Australia.” 

Philbeach turned round on her. “ Look 
here,” he said: “can’t you go and read 
that magazine somewhere clse? You secm 
determined to make yourself unpleasant to 
me—why I don’t know. But there’s no 
necessity for you to disturb yourself with 
my company if you don’t like it.” 

“T do like it,” said Norah. “You have 
been very kind to me. You brought me 
those chocolate creams. I was going to 
give them back to you, but I don’t think 
I can now. I have eaten several more— 
rather too many, in fact. You may have 
observed, or more probably you didn’t, that 
I took very little part in the conversation at 
tea. And I passed the seed cake.” 

Philbeach’s face turned scarlet. He sat 
forward on his chair, his hands on the arms. 
“Oh, that’s it, is it?” he said. He cast a 
hasty glance at Evelyn, whose cheeks were 
as red as his own. Then he turned savagely 
on Norah. “ You odious little eavesdropping 
cat!” he said. “You ought to be ashamed 
of yourself.” 

Norah went white, but she stood her 
ground. “I’m not a bit ashamed,” she said, 
but her voice trembled a little. “ How dared 
you talk about my sister as you did to 
Mr. Daubeny?” She gathered confidence 
as she gave vent to her indignation. “ Fancy 
thinking yoz could cut out a man like that,” 
she continued. ‘ Why, you couldn’t cut out 
the pony-boy! And if my frocks ave 
improperly short,” she concluded, somewhat 
inconsequently, “mother bought them for 
me, and when I’m older I shall have longer 
ones.” 

Philbeach turned to Evelyn. “Is it any 
use after this, Miss Evelyn?” he asked, “ or 
must I go away?” 

“You had better go away, I think,” said 


Of course. 
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Evelyn quictly. Then she broke out, “Oh, 
goaway! Please go away.” 

Philbeach got up and went without a word. 

“Oh, Norah, how could you?” exclaimed 
Evelyn in great distress, directly they were 
alone. “I shall never be able to look either 
of them in the face again.” 

“Oh yes, you will,” said Norah, whose 
equanimity had returned as soon as she had 
driven off the enemy. “ You'll look one of 
them in the face pretty soon. Stop here a 
minute, Evy. I’m coming back. I just want 
to go and speak to the pony-boy.” 

She ran off towards the gardens. 

Poor Evelyn, left to herself, seemed 
overwhelmed by distress. “Oh, why did 
I let her?” she exclaimed. “And he'll go 
straight and tell Charlie—Mr. Daubeny—I 
know he will. And it serves me right for 
encouraging the horrid little jackanapes. 
But I only did it to oh, I don’t know 
why I did it. And now I don’t believe I 
shall ever sce Charlie again.” 

The end of her disjointed soliloquy was a 
burst of tears, in which Daubeny found her 
a few minutes after, as he came striding off 
the grass on to the 





terrace, a look of 
determination fixed firmly on his sunburnt 
face. 

Norah, walking to and fro on the lawn, out 
of earshot but well within sight, must have 
been satisfied with the results of her interven- 
tion as she saw her sister spring up from her 
chair and allow herself to be enveloped in a 
manly embrace—from which embrace she 
showed no immediate inclination to dis- 
engage herself. “I think it’s time I stopped 
it now,” she said to herself after a_ brief 
interval, and presented herself on the terrace 
to the now united pair. 

“Oh, Norah, you are a wicked child !” 
said Evelyn. “ll never forgive you.” 


“That’s so like human nature,” com- 
mented’ Norah. “I’ve done everything 
for them, and now they turn against 
me.” 


“T don’t, old chap,” said Daubeny gaily. 
“Tm jolly grateful to you. Here, shake 
hands. No, I’m hanged if I don’t have a 
kiss. You’re going to be my sister some day, 
you know.” 

Norah wiped her mouth reflectively. 
“Well, I don’t know what you've been 
thinking of down in the temple,” she said, 
“but you seem to have learnt at ‘last How 
to Treat a Woman.” 
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THE GAME OF “BRIDGE,” AND HOW TO PLAY IT. 


BY A 


NTO the great controversy between 
| Whist and Bridge, we shall not enter 
as partisans ; but it certainly cannot 
be dismissed as a case of Tweedledum 
and Tweedledee, for we are 
Bridge are that either brother 
Whist not aware that eithe 
ousted the other from public 
and almost from private life. There 
are, indeed, in life occasions when 
there are only two alternatives ; it might 
be argued that every human _ being, 
whether he knows it or not, is a Liberal 
or a Conservative, and there is high lyrical 
authority for the proposition. But there 
is no reason way one should not be 
both a Bridger and a Whistite, and many 
worthy persons are both. Yet it cannot 
be denied that Bridge has driven Whist 
before it, and the problem is to forecast 
the future—an end, by the way, to which 
each of these disciplines may contribute, 
for each peculiarly trains the faculty of 
guessing scientifically, or, in Wellington’s 
words, finding out what is on the other 
side of the hill. Now, what so far, we 
believe, has not been noticed is that the 
large majority of the new connexion who, 
to use Disraeli’s famous metaphor, have 
been converted in platoons, were reared 
all their lives on Whist before they 
adopted or countenanced their new faith. 
But how about the future of mankind 
that takes its amusement seriously ? Can 
it, or ought it to be nourished on Bridge ? 
And if it can, will it ever acquire the 
taste for Whist? Surely it is an inexor- 
able law of logic and education, that 
progress is from the more simple to the 
less simple. If that be so, we fear that 
the generation, nay the season, that has 
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‘* BRIDGER.” 


passed from Whist to Bridge may prevent 
the unborn ages from turning—let us 
say, as a diversion—from Bridge to Whist. 
For the latter is incomparably the simpler 
of the two. 
Now, the one quality which, we have 
always thought, has made Whist our 
national game of cards—it 
a might almost be said our 
Game, national indoor game—is its 
majestic simplicity. It has 
literally only one law: you must follow 
suit, if you can. Doubtless there are 
many rules of play—the golden one 
being that on a proper occasion you 
may break them all—but this is the only 
rule of the game, sive gud non. ‘Thus 
the game seemed meant for the people, 
and the people for the game. For the 
English mind, for all its virility, is 
essentially a simple, not a many-sided 
or versatile receptacle, and (unlike 
Fakredeen in Zancred) loves not com- 
binations, still less artificial intricacies, 
and so the amusement “caught on” 
for centuries. It stayed on _ because, 
with English persistence, it soon became 
manifest that it developed with time and 
carried within it provision for every 
grade of intellect, from that of the ever- 
green provincial maiden aunt to that of 
the late Mr. James Clay or of fez 
Monsieur Deschapelles. In_ short, it 
supplied exactly the intellectual stimulus 
—a genuine psychological pleasure—which 
the individual mind was fitted to receive ; 
and it is a very great practical principle 
that, “other things being equal, push- 
pin is as good as poetry.” In fact, in 
its highest form, out of its simple 
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materials, consisting of the four suits, 
each with a temporary precedence, con- 
trolled by a code of one short article, 
was created a system and _ institution 
which not only satisfied the cravings for 
mental refreshment of the most educated 
classes, but sometimes strained their 
calculating powers. 

And here, perhaps, it may be pertinent 
to single out one feature of this arrange- 
ment—viz., the “‘fourness,” if 
the word may be permitted, 
of the card-elements. We 
have always wondered why the taste or 
the capacity of the nation and, indeed, 
of the world, fixed the. number of the 
suits at four, for the game with three 
would not be easier in the proportion 
of three to four, but by a vastly larger 
figure ; just as it would be more difficult 
in a far greater ratio than that of 5:4 


if a suit were added. This curdling 
suggestion, indeed, is only insinuated 


as a reminder that Bridge has laid its 
hand on equally consecrated numbers. 
such as the four honours. For the 
present, perhaps, we may take refuge in 
the jurists’ axiom that there are some 
things perfectly indifferent (morally) in 
themselves, but which must be fixed 
by law—as let us say, for instance, the 
rate of speed at which we may drive 
our motors, or the hours during which 
we may buy our beer retail. 

Variety, then, may be taken to be a mark 
that distinguishes Bridge from Whist. 
This is most conspicuous in 


a the overture to the piece —the 
tion. declaration, of which there 
is nothing in Whist. ‘This, 


in its essence, is nothing more nor less 
than an essay in the theory of pro- 
babilities, for the declarant must always 
calculate, roughly or algebraically, whether 
he can score more points by making 
less tricks with a suit of higher value 
than by making more with one of lower 
value, and he may have to reckon the 
chances of making amy tricks in any 
suit. In fact, the perfect player would 
extract the uttermost point out of his 
possibilities, and doubtless the utmost 
intellectual pleasure from his science. 
Declaring to the score too, is, a beauty—or 
a burden—in addition to that of playing 
to the score, which is common to both 
games. In fact, the preliminary options 
of Bridge are an attempt to mathematicise, 
so to say, the game of Whist, and con- 
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sequently they appeal to those of a 
mathematical turn of mind. Life makes 
us all reckoners, more or less, and 
supplies the whist player of ordinary 
intelligence with sufficient acuteness to 
deal with numbers and to calculate 
chances, say, in finessing, at the table ; but 
at Bridge the technical mathematician 
has the advantage. At this stage, indecd, 
it is often a fons asinorum. 

To the question, then, What is Bridge ? 
we should reply that it is single-dummy 


. Whist with the following 
Bridge? differences. We suppose the 


players at the table to be 
represented by this diagram. 


A (leader) 


Z (dealer) 
ee 
(Awuinp) { 











2 

The deal circulates in the same way 
and in the same direction (that of the 
arrow) as at whist. (But in the lan ls 
played below Z is always dealer, and 
consequently A always leader, Y always 
dummy.) 

The game is won by 30 points. There 
is no turn-up card, but, at the beginning 
of each hand, either “No 
Trumps” is declared or a suit 
is declared “trumps”: the primary value 
of each trick over six varies according to 
each such declaration, the scale being : 


Scoring. 


12 points. 


> 


No Trump (N.T.) 
Hearts (2.) : 
Diamonds (d.) 
Clubs (¢.) . 
Spades (s.). 


” 


” 


nF Aw 


” 


The dealer is primarily the declarer, 
but he may leave the declaration to his 
party, who then must declare. 

The adversaries may double the points 
made by tricks. The leader (ze. the one 
next the dealer) has the first right of 
doubling ; if he does not, he says to his 
partner “‘ Shall I play?” The latter may 
either double or say ‘“‘ Yes”: in the latter 
case the leader plays. In the former 


case the declarer has the right to re-double, 
but if he does not he says “Content.” 
The right of re-doubling then reverts to 
say 


his partner, who may, however, 
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“Content.” Doubling, re-doubling, etc., 
as between the adversaries, may go 
on until a value of too per trick is 
reached, but not beyond. ‘The pecuniary 
value of the points (so much per hundred) 
being settled, the leader plays. 

Immediately after the leader’s first card 
is played, dummy’s hand is _ exposed. 
Consequently every player sees two hands 
from the start, and dummy’s partner plays 
two hands. Dummy now takes no further 
part in the play, but when his partner 
does not follow suit he may, to prevent a 
revoke, ask him whether he has none of 
that suit. (The amount of the penalty 
for a revoke varies with the value of the 
trick in that deal.) 

There are five honours, the usual four 
and the ten. When there is a trump suit : 


fcountthe) g {tricks in 


3 honours between partners {ore ne 2 ait 


4 ” ” ” »” + ” 

5 ” _ ” 99 5 7 

5 de in one hand - ae 

4 ” ” 29 ” 8 ” 
fin one hand and } 

4 9 (1 in partner's j ” 9 39 


When there is N.'T’. Aces are Honours. 
4 Aces in one hand count 100 points. 
4 5, between partners count 40 ,, 
3 ”” ” > ” 30 ” 


The value of honours cannot be doubled. 

When a hand has no trumps (Ze. 
‘*Chicane”) the value of two tricks in the 
trump suit is added to the score of 
that hand. 

“Grand Slam” (¢.e. making 13 tricks) 
adds 40 to the score. “ Little Slam ” (ée. 
making 12 tricks) adds 20 to the score. 

Points by honours or Slam do not 
count towards the 30 required for the 
game. 

It is manifest that the most striking 
distinction from whist is the declaration 
before the actual play. It follows that 
the scoring after the hand is quite different : 
some instances are given after the games 
played below. 

How materially the declaration once 
made affects the manipulation of the 
hands may be readily gathered from any 
of the specimen games. 

If, then, the actual play is that of single- 
dummy whist (with the exception that 
the leader -plays one card 
before dummy is exposed), 
all that can be said is that 
those who prefer dummy to ordinary whist 
will also prefer Bridge. Most men and 
women have as much as they can manage 


Dummy + 
Declaration. 
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to “negotiate” their thirteen cards, and 


thirteen more bother them more than 
they enlighten: just as some chess 


players, who play blindfold, find after a 
time that the actual pieces, when seen, 
do not relieve their memory but disturb 
their minds, and play better without them. 
“Do you play dummy ?” we once heard 
a player asked. “No,” was the reply, 
““T am too much of one myself.” Un- 
doubtedly there are people who think 
dummy the more difficult game. At any 
rate, Dummy + Declaration, which = 
Bridge, is to our mind more difficult than 
whist pure and simple. It follows that 
the latter is a greater relaxation. 

Of the incidents in common, playing to 
the score in the widest sense of the term 
is, perhaps, the most important, as it 
illustrates the chief practical lesson of 
whist—the rapid adjustment or readjust- 
ment of means to ends. 

‘There was once a speaker at a debating 
society who moved ‘That this House 
ought to play Whist,” on the 
ground that it taught every 
moral lesson, and _ notably 
was a school of self-control. Doubtless, 
all ethical exercises are equally inculcated 
by both dispensations, but so far it would 
seem that Bridge has not been so success- 
ful as whist in temper-keeping, for the 
special reason that dummy, being liter- 
ally an outsider, may see a good deal 
more of the game than his partner—to 
wit, both the opponents’ hands—and is 
apt not to contain himself or to behave 
**as such.” Indeed, dummy’s agonies are 
sometimes such that we understand one 
humane club has prohibited Bridge. But 
if a higher standard of virtue is required 
by Bridge, it is in this fold that skill and 
science meet with their more exact, we 
might almost say their actuarial reward, 
and that chance is discouraged as much 
as possible. But is not whist for that 
very reason truer to life? On this planet 
hit and wit, luck and virtue, are inextric- 
ably mixed ; and, if every now and then 
a hand is so bad or so good that, so to 
say, it plays itself, in the bulk of deals 
excellence of all kinds does somehow 
or other make itself felt. As Aristotle 
said of the good man in adversity, the 
goodness “shines through”; the enemy 
may be stuffed with aces and kings, but 
after all “the play’s the thing.” 

‘The superiority of whist over chess— 
as an amusement—is due to the alterna- 


Dummy’s 
agonies. 
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tion of luck and skill: the mind is con- 
stantly resting between its efforts, either 
because it has a ‘‘ walk over,” 
or because partner takes the 
game into his own hands and 
no duty can be fulfilled but that of fol- 
lowing suit; whereas chess is one long 
intellectual strain, and, accidents apart, 
the stronger intellect must win. Whist in 
its intellectual aspect seems to us to be 
on a lower level than these two methods. 

The thought sometimes occurs—do we 
know the worst of the innovations? We 
have already hinted that there seems to 
be no reason why-——if you once begin to 
change—there should not be five suits, 
and why not six honours? And why 
should the values of the suits relatively 
to one another be permanent? ‘There is 
no logical resting-place between monogamy 
and polygamy. As it is, an obvious simpli- 
fication suggests itself, —viz. that the trump 
should be determined by a turn-up card 
a return, in fact, to the older game. 
Whether this would be an agreeable 
variation or not, it is manifest that there 
need be no finality in the changes intro- 
duced into whist. 

As to the popularity of Bridge there 


Compari- 
sons. 





can be no doubt whatever. It has 
Bridge attracted the votaries of 
popular. whist—and, we are told, of 


‘**poker ”—and has created a 
band of adherents who never worshipped 
at any such shrine before. As to the 
latter, their future is of much interest for 
the history of the game, for it will deter- 
mine whether a Bridge expert can come 
into existence without a proper training 
in whist, and, incidentally, whether whist 
can be taught through Bridge. Believing 
that the good whist player is only formed 
by years of practice and patience, and 
that the Bridge player is not born in a 
moment but made, we are forced to con- 
clude that the new recruits are not allured 
by the science of the game, but by some 
of its other features—its novelty, perhaps, 
or its variegated conditions. The defec- 
tion of the veterans is much more serious, 
and by far the best testimonial the 
usurper has yet received. Remembering 
the proverbial zeal of—we dare not say 
the apostate, but—him that has trans- 


HANDS FOR 

We append a few hands which have 
actually been played. The notes are 
The table 


intended to be elementary. 
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ferred his allegiance, we are not surprised 
that even the enthusiasts come from their 
ranks, and that some of them seem to say 
of their new lord what Wordsworth said 
of another kind of Bridge (viz. the West- 
minster variety), ‘Earth has not anything 
to show more fair.” Still, despite the 
adage, people do go back -to their first 
love, and a once favourite sport some- 
times reasserts itself, as witness croquet 
in our day. ‘There is, indeed, an 
opinion abroad that whist was killed by 
its accumulated conventions ; but in this 
we cannot concur, because in the first 
place the men who, we are told, are thus 
alienated—the regular worshippers—are 
the very men who could control or 
destroy these excrescences, and secondly, 
because whist is not yet dead. We have, 
truly, heard its dirge sung in Tennysonian 
terms implying that Bridge was a “higher 
thing,” but the celebrants of the 
obsequies forgot that the stepping-stones, 


according to the poet, were extinct 
beyond revival. That is not the case 


here. As we write we hear of a Ferry 
Club, so called because there is no Bridge, 
and we by no means despair of the future 
of the grand old Commonwealth. Our 
old friend “the inevitable reaction” may 
be relied on for something. We believe 
and hope that there will be a restoration : 
not like that of Charles II. in this country, 
who was not improved by his travels ; nor 
that of the Bourbons abroad, who learned 
nothing and forgot nothing ; but that it 
will return from its temporary banishment 
simpler and stronger, free from alien 
interpolation. It may have to endure 
abridgment, but this is not abrogation. 
There is room for both rivals, and, 
indeed, for any innocent amusement—for 
we scout the notion that the younger is 
a “more gambling game.” ‘The latter, 
at any rate, has come to stay, and 
ultimately the two competitors will settle 
down side by side like ‘Trojan and Latin, 
or Saxon and Norman—analogies full of 
hope. At least we can imagine the 
genius of Whist repeating of its former 
subjects the poet’s words : 








“*So sweetly they bade me adieu, 5 
I thought that they bade me 1eturn. 


BEGINNERS. 
is arranged as in the diagram above.— 
N.B. The heavy type indicates who 
takes the trick. 
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A’s hand. 



































Z's hand. 
“ee " 
Ue: +. ¥:\% 4 
GamE I. Game II. 
Score: Love All. Sfades Trumps: so made by Score: Love All. Z has left the declaration to 
Y, to whom Z has left it. A doubles spades. Y, who has made ‘‘No Trumps.” 2B 
A Y B Ps ane z doubles. om: 

1. Ke 5¢ 3d 2 Ff Oo A y B 2 AB YZ 
2 Qc 6¢ 8a 3¢ 2 fe) I. 4a Kad Ad - 8d I oO 
3. Kne 7¢ Kund 4¢ 3 oO 2. 3a Knd Qd 7¢ 2 fe) 
4. Ac 10¢ Ka 8c 4 o 3 «862k 5h 10d 8 3 O 
5. Qd Ad 3s 2d 5 o 4. 3h Sh 9d oh 4 Oo 
6. As 6s 45 Ks 6 oO 5 7a Kuh Td 25 5 oO 
a 7s 5s 2s 7 Oo 6. 10% 38 6d 45 6 Oo 
8. Kns 9s 8s 3h 8 o 6. 2 Qus 5d 55 7 o 
9. 4a 5a 10s 10¢ 9 o 8. 3¢ Ks 2d 6s 8 o 
10. Kh 6h 2h 4h 10 oO 9. 4¢ Ki Ac 75 9 oO 
11. 8h 10h Qh 5h It fe) 10. 5§¢ QOnh Qnc 8s Io ce) 
ma. Fe 7a Ah Anh 12 oO 1, | G8 10s 6c gs I! o 
13. 6d od 9h oe 13 oO 12. 10c As 4h Ah 12 ) 

Y Z lose Grand Slam, but 7 doubled spades count 13. Kne Ah 6h Kus 13 0 


28 : so the game is not lost. Nores to GAME II. 


Notes To Game I. The dealer, having a certain trick in his 
The dealer, having a probable trick, is hand (AA), rightly leaves it to Y, in 


justified in leaving the call to Y. Y_ preference to calling a spade. For he 
having no chance of making the odd_ knows that at the worst Y will call a 
trick calls spades. spade, and at the best so long as he 
Trick 6: Z puts on Xs, probably his can make a trick he can by his lead help 
only chance of making it. to establish Y’s suit. 
Trick 9: A leads a losing @, so that Dummy rashly declares N.T. instead 
ba Pee. 8 A must make his XA, of calling hearts. If the dealer has a 











Y’s hand in Game II. 
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trick they almost certainly go out on 
hearts; therefore, he should not risk 
N.T. 

B doubles, and therefore, 4 knowing 
B has at least one good suit, leads the 
highest of his shortest suit, because that 
suit is probably B’s strongest. If 2B had 
not doubled 4 would have led his Az, 
and they still make Grand Slam, as # after 
taking the first trick with Ac returns Qc 
and then 6¢, and then calls in d—a con- 
vention with N.T. to show you have the 
highest in that suit and wish it led. 

B doubles to secure a d lead, as A is 
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probable lead of ¢ (which his partner 
being short of will most likely play), when 
he reckons that even if his partner has 
not a trick he makes five clubs and JAZ, 
thus making the game safe. 

Trick 1.: A recognising that the call 
is a desperate one, and not knowing 
whether to lead 1o¢ or 6s, plays Ad first 
—a card of inquiry—to enable him to 
see what dummy has. 

Trick 2: A is nowin doubt. PZ has 
doubled on some suit—it is not d (as he 
knows from his own hand); it is not 4, 
as dummy has A Q An g; it is rather 


: i. we: 








Y's hand in Game III. 


probably weak in @ and will lead them. 
If A has S's cards, he doesn’t double, 
and leads Ad and then small @. 


GaME III. 


Score: Dealer, Love. Opponents I game and 28, 


Z declares N.T. £ doubles. 


A Y Z AB Y¥z 
1. Ad 3d 3d 10d I o 
2 10c 6c 2¢ 4 2 oO 
ee 7¢ Ke 3h 3 o 
4 @ 8c Ac 75 4 oO 
5 6s Kuce Qc 8s 5 fe) 
6. 2d 8d 9c Ios 6 o 
7: 4d 9 Z 3c Kus 7 oO 
8. 4h 55 2s Ks 7 I 
>... 58 Kh 2h 6h 7 2 
10. 7h Qh Kh 8 8 2 
um. 6@ 9s 35 As 8 3 
12, 7a oh 10h Kd 8 4 
13. And Knh Qs Qd 8 5 


4 £& win two tricks in N.T. doubled (48). 


Notes To Game III. 

Z knowing that the position is desper- 
ate, and that unless he goes out this hand, 
AB make trump next hand and are 
almost sure to make an odd trick and so 
win the rubber, calls N.T. on two suits 
without any protection in the other two 
suits; if Y has not the cards to suit Z’s 
hand, it is all over. At love, to call 
N.T. on two suits you should have six 
of a black suit headed by A XQ and a 
red A or XQ of & or XQ of a. 

B knowing from the score that a N.T. 
is almost inevitable, doubles to secure a 


sor ¢. There is nothing to lead through 
in s—he therefore risks his 10¢, which 
makes, and continues with 5¢. 

This shows the risk of leading the 
highest of a short suit (the danger of 
which has induced the American con- 
vention of the leader in a N.'T. doubled 
by his partner playing a heart). 

What happens if 4 does not double ? 
A leads a small d (whether the smallest 
or fourth best should be led cannot be 
discussed here), ‘The trick is taken by 
Z's tod. 

Trick 2: Z leads 3%, and has no 
difficulty in making at least two tricks. 

‘Trick 9: ZB holds up the 42 to prevent 
Z, when he takes a trick, establishing 4. 

Game IV, 
The other hands are : 

A: A,K,10,$,a¢ 3 2h 3 10,5,3,2d > 10,6,4s. 

Bs: KS, 3¢; £,9:443 A,O,78 3 75553598. 

Z: Q,9,6c ; 10,64 ; A,9,8,6,4a 3 A,Q,25. 


Score: Love All. Z leaves it to Y, who declares 
Hearts. 

A Y B 2 sn ee 
1. Ke 4c 3¢ 6c I ) 
2. Ac 7¢ 8e ge 2 o 
3. 10s Kns 35 2s 2 I 
4.. ah Ah ah 6h 2 2 
5. ae 3h 7h ion. 2 E 
G. Se Kud Kue Qc 2 4 


AB make one more trick—the Kh. YZ make 
4 overtricks, or 32 points and game. 
Nores to Game IV. 


Z, knowing nothing about hearts 


except that he is very weak in them, 
cannot: call N.T., because unless Y is 
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Y's hand in Game IV. 


strong in 4, they have small chance of 
making the odd trick, and if Y has # he 
will call them and they will probably go 
out. He does not call d, because eleven 
tricks are wanted to go out, and of this 
there is no chance unless Y has a hand 
on which he can do better by an inde- 
pendent declaration. 

A black suit is not generally called by 
the dealer, unless his score is 20 or more, 
or in self-defence—ce. if he is very weak— 
in which case such a call prevents the 
adversaries (at love) going out, even if they 
double. 

Trick 1: A plays Ac as a safe lead, 
and then, after secing Dummy’s hand, 
continues with A. 

Trick 2: 4 playing A, then 4, 
have Q. 

Trick 3: A plays badly: he should 
play to make the tricks that are ‘on the 
table ”—/.e. obviously to be made. With 4 
trumps, it is manifestly important to make 
four tricks, as then adversaries cannot go 
out. He should lead 2¢@. Dummy will 
himself have to lead s sooner or later. Z 
also plays badly: he should play 8s from 
Dummy, take with Qs and lead Qe, dis- 
carding Az d from Dummy, and then, as 
he has the game safe, can lead 10/, taking 
finesse if he likes. 


cannot 











GAME V. 


Score: Love All. Z declares N.T. 
A y B Z sn'tz 
I. Qc 3¢ 2c 6c I ) 
2. Ane 7¢ Ke 9¢ 2 oO 
3 4c 2d 5 Ac 2 I 
4. Kuh Qh 2h 10h 2 2 
5. 4d 10d Qa Kd 2 3 
6. 2s 7a Ad And 3 3 
7- 45 75 35 s 3 4 
g. 8s Kus 6s Ks 4 5 
Io. 8c 6h 4h 6d 4 6 
II. 10¢ 7h 5h 5d 4 7 
12. Ios Sh Qs os 5 7 
13. gh Kh Ah 55 6 7 

Notes To GAME V. 


Z calls N.T., being protected in three 
suits, and hoping to find some protection 
in # in Y’s hand. 

There is always an advantage to the 
dealer in the play of the hand ina N.T., 
and, at love, the risk of the other side 
going out is less; but with this hand the 
dealer would probably call N.T. at any 


score under 18, at 18 probably ¢@, and 
certainly @ at 24 or more. 
‘Trick 1: When N.T. is not doubled 


the first player leads from his longest suit, 










Trick 5: £& plays very badly: Qe is and, having QAnto, leads Q, which Z 
marked in Z’s hand (see Tr. -2). As is does not take, as the 4A must always 
‘ 1) + je oF Seige ¥ Vinge Vy MS ve i = ot 
Oo ¢ vvv yaa + 
+ le 14%: 8%. a aa aaa: 1 *-Le 
Y's hand in Game V. 
also marked in dealer’s hand (as 4 would make, since it cannot be trumped. 2's 


have led it in preference to the 10 in ‘Tr. 
3). £s only chance of saving the game 
is to take the trick with A% and lead z 
before Dummy can discard the A» d. 

Against a # declared by Dummy, the 
longest suit is as a rule led, but A’ from 
A,k, or even A,Q, can be led. When 
Dummy’s cards are exposed, the play 
depends on his hand, but, at the score 
love-all, the effort should be to make the 
fourth trick and so save game, 





object is to prevent the suit being estab- 
lished, and through his play A # only 
make two tricks in ¢ instead of four. 

Trick 2: B plays XK not to block 4’s 
suit—which he infers to consist of five. 
Ac is now marked in Z’s hand, for, 
although Q is generally led in N.'T. from 
AQ &n to 7, it must be followed by 4, 
to which partner drops & if he has it. 
But here Q followed by Ax shows leader 
has not A. 
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Trick 3: Z now infers that the remain- 
ing two ¢ are in A’s hand. 

Trick 4: Z, who has by no means an 
easy game to play, leads 10/4 to keep the 
lead away from 4, also to disguise his 
weakness in # and not to part with his 
strength in s. A with Ang 3 plays Ax. 
Y takes it with Q, which wins, as Z does 
not take the Q with A, lest the 4% suit 
be established against him. Dealer infers 
that B has Ah; if A had it he would 
take the trick with it, make his two «¢, 
and so prevent YZ getting game. 

Trick 5: Y leads 1od to establish the 
suit if possible. Z infers Ad is with B. 

Trick 7: B with best 4 and best d 
tries to put A in with a s, so that A may 
make his two ¢. Z takes with A not A, 
which would show #4 that he had A. 
Z cannot risk the Qs being in A’s hand 
and making, for two ¢ best d, AA and 
oh (é.e. best and third best) are against 
him, and A & would be game if A made 
Qs, led his two ¢ and played a &, 
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protection in three suits, and some pro- 
tection in d, and so calls N.T. 

A doubles, as he has the lead of 
AKQ&n in d with a suit of 8, and 
unless the remaining 5 are in one hand 
must make 8 tricks, which would only 
count 24, and would not, therefore, take 
him out; so he doubles, in the hope of 
going out. Y re-doubles because he thinks 
he is sure of making the odd trick. 

A, having his partner’s consent to 
play, leads a d, but knowing that the 
caller (¥Y) does not re-double unless he 
is protected in each suit, which here in 
d means that he has the remaining five, 
hopes to, and does deceive Z by playing 
a small @ before his honours in @ In 
other words, Z not knowing that Y’s tod 
would take the trick, passes it. When 


Dummy’s cards are exposed, Z being void 
of d, thinks that #2 must take the trick 
with an honour and return a d, for if B 
does not return d, Z can make 8 tricks 
According to the same 


from Y’s hand. 











Y's hand in Game VI. 


Trick 8: Z’s lead finally establishes 
his suit, and he makes odd trick. A 
keeps his ¢ on the chance of making a s. 


GAME VI. 
The other hands are: 
A: 3,4¢3 443; 4,A4,Q,An,9,8,7,6d ; 9,55. 
B: 5,6,7,8,10¢ ; 2,3,5,723 2,3,4,6s. 
Z: Q,K1,9,2,¢ 5 10,9,8,62 ; Q,A7,10,8,75. 


Score: Love All. Z leaves it to Y, who 
declares N.T. A doubles; Y re-doubles. 
, > 4 Sore. 
a ) B 2 AB YZ 
I. 6d 2d I fe) 
2. “48 2 oO 
3. Kd 3 oO 


and so on for eight tricks. 
Notes to GAME VI. 

Z, with his score love, leaves it to Y; 
but if his score was 28 would certainly 
declare s, and probably at 26, to prevent 
a possible @ call by his partner, which 
might be doubled, when, as he has no 
ad, the adversaries might easily make 
three tricks and go out. 

As a rule, unless a hand has four aces 
(100 points) it declares # with the four 
Honours (64); but here Y has absolute 


reasoning Z thinks he must make Y’s 10d 
at the fifth @ trick. 

Z’s argument is not correct. It is 
almost an article of faith that the first 
hand does not double a N.'T. unless he 
has a suit of seven headed by 4 A Q, and 
and that on a suit of six headed by 4 AX Q 
he should not double (though on different 
grounds third player would). If, then, 
as the dealer may reasonably suppose, 4 
has 7 @ at least, there is no @d for B to 
return, so Z should play the tod, for even 
if B takes it he cannot return it, but must 
lead into Y’s hand. Thus, through Z not 
fully grasping the play, 4 B makes two 
re-doubled tricks (g6) and game. 


HOW TO SCORE. 


Win. | Lose. 
+ —_ 


Start with a blank form like 
this :— 
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_ Suppose you win ten tricks at sina Still the game is not over. ~~ Lose. 
in Hearts, i.e. four count, and Suppose in the next deal they Ban 
prong ge This goes under make twelve tricks in clubs, 40 
the ait tine. You have tie 7 with 5 honours in one hand; _ | 3° 
30 requisite for game, SO draW c_s— you have notrump. You lose 77 |"? 
a_ thin line to mark one a 24 below, and the second scan 
game. Suppose you had mmnenen Yahwa-—= 
four honours yourself and i heen eek ann tans | rs 


partner had one, =72 above 


i Slam, but you win 8 for 
the line, thus :— ; 


Chicane. ‘Thus : 
In the next game, ‘suppose 
the adversaries make the odd 
trick in diamonds which you : ; Win. Lose. 
have doubled, they score, fe. 72 | 12 Now for the last game. You + a 


Win. | Lose. 
+ a 





” rT Sk ae ae 40 | 20 
you lose 12. If they hold, somm,;s:ss:1»,<. call N.T., — wet ar mM 00 | 40 
say, three honours (“simple 32 ba a 1an Sy make 13 8 | 30 
honours ”) between them, they 12 SPICES. as ee 3 ae 
score 12 above the line. The (7x12): 100 above for YOU! questo 
score is now thus: four honours, and 40 for Grand _32 1 
Wiel Slam. You win this game, 12 | 12 
~ . nN 0S€. ° : 
The game is not over. In : iy and having now won two games {24 
the next deal, suppose you or you score too for rubber. %4 
artner call N.T. and make 3 Thus : — 
partner call N.1. and make 5° =e 
the odd trick, you score 12 7? | !? 448 | 138 


below for the odd tick, === 


: : Now add all on the + side: it=448 
Suppose they score 30 for——3 44 
I 


Nv 





€ — — 9 135 

three aces, above. ‘The score —= ' a — 

now is :— You win Total points 310 
B. W. 


SONG. 


BY MARIE VAN VORST. 


OVE, where you go 
December’s air grows sweet, 


Birds bend the barren branches, with their song, 
Flowers spring up your coming steps to meet, 
Bursting the bars of ice, and frosty thong ; 
And over by-ways, prisoned in with snow, 
They fling a garden, in old winter’s scorn :— 
Saying, “ Oh, lovely Spring ts here, we know !” 
The sombre heart of midnight pales to morn, 
Love, where you go! 
Love, where you go 
Grows my heart glad enow ; 
My being wakes to the new ecstasy, 
I find a ballad on each bending bough, 
I take my lute from off the greenwood tree ; 
I'll sing you all the melody I know, 
Flinging songs broadcast to the heavenly blue 
Where the stars think your eyes are stars below ; 
My soul finds its one Paradise with you, 
Love, where you go! 








PRIZE DRAWING, PERCY BULCOCK. 


The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power, 

And all that beauty, all that wealtb e’cr gave, 
Await alike the inevitable bour: 

The paths of glory Icad but to the grave. 
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“FOR KING AND COUNTRY.” 
A SOLDIERS FEELINGS UNDER FIRE. 


BY LOUIS CORBALLY. 


‘*Thy soul is by vile fear assail’d, which oft 


So overcasts a man that he recoils 
From noblest resolution” (IZszo of Dante). 


I, was a mere boy—some twenty 
years of age, physically slight, 
delicate-looking. He was sensi- 

tive, full of dreamy conceptions, full of 
sentiment. England was at war: how 
glorious to fight for his country, how 
magnificent to die! He was an only son. 
His mother wept at the parting, but she 
told him to go and fight England’s foes, 
as his ancestors had done. ‘Tears were 
welling in his eyes when she gave him the 
last kiss ; he felt a hero: it was immense. 

He joined his regiment at the front, 
and this was his first day under fire. 
His company was to cover the sappers 
who were making trenches within range 
of the Boer rifles. 

3efore dawn he was aroused from a 
dead, dreamless slumber. He threw off 
his blankets, which were encrusted by the 
frost ; his servant handed him his carbine. 

As his hand touched the cold metal, he 
shivered ; the shiver ran up his arm and 
right through him. ‘The chilly greeting 
of his weapon inspired a vague fear ; his 
teeth chattered a little—-it might have been 
the cold: it was the cold, he told himself. 
But cold and fear are twin brethren. 

It was bitterly cold. All the g ound 
was covered with frost that glistened 
near at hand, and became grey in the 
semi-darkness beyond. There were brown 
patches where he and the other officers 
had slept under the scant shelter of ‘some 


rocks. ‘There was a heavy mist; the 
figures of men moving about, appearing 
and disappearing, seemed ghostlike in the 
eerie stillness, which was almost intensified 
by muffled whisperings. It was still night : 
sensation was as yet at rest, before its 
excessive reaction—the time when sensi- 
bility flashes to its zenith. 

Some biscuit and jam washed down by 
a drink of the contents of his water-bottle 
was breakfast, and shortly word was passed 
round to fall in. There were none of the 
loud-voiced orders of the barrack square. 
The sergeants moved silently along their 
sections, glancing at each man, sceing 
who were present, that they had _ their 
arms and emergency rations, etc. ; then 
they quietly reported to the officers. 
One only saw one’s immediate neighbours, 
but discipline taught every one where 
every one else must be. “All present, 
sir—all right, sir.” Then came the order 
to advance and extend. 

# * * # + 

The boy officer was leading his men. He 
was altogether engaged in the immediate 
requirements of duty : to guide his section 
in the right direction to keep in touch 
with the others. His eyes were straining 
through the mist, watching the officer on 
his left, for his section formed the right 
flank of the advance. 

The ground was rising, and presently 
he found himself above the wet cold 
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clouds. Away on every side rolled the 
sea of sooty snow. Here and there 
appeared dark, jagged rocks, sharp, vicious 
islets ; while in front, seeming quite close 
—almost overhanging — a huge black, 
rocky headland loomed, grim and threaten- 
ing, which in the over-sensitive moments 
of the dawn-time impressed him with a 
seeming awful significance—that it stood 
there to defy, mayhap wreck, the enter- 
prise in which he took part. It was the 
summit of the Boer position. ‘They 
reached the crest of a ridge, and for a 
while advanced over some level ground 
frequently broken by anthills and out- 
cropping stones. Soon the order was 
passed along to halt and lie down. 

The boy soldier lay down behind an 
anthill on the right flank of his men; 
and with his heart—-yes—fluttering, and 
his mind wildly combating dim _fore- 
bodings and horrible sensations, he awaited 
the dawn of a day of battle. 

The cloud sea in the east became 
white, and then tinted with saffron and 
rose colours: slowly yet perceptibly the 
sun moved up from the horizon—a great 
orange-red disc that seemed to hang 
suspended in the atmospheric middle 
distance ; its rim was clear cut, its light 
a dull glowing. Soon it was hidden beyond 
the rising clouds, that now cloaked the hill- 
tops, the rocky summits and angry peaks ; 
and there was only seen the undulating, 
peaceful country, the yellow sand and 
withered grass, 

He watched the mist lifting, vanishing 
into air. It seemed full of prophetic 
meaning. To-day a new battlefield would 
be baptised: its name would be marked 
on the records in the red life’s blood of 
the fictims of its christening feast ; and the 
clouds seemed as the souls rising from the 
altar of sacrifice. 

Soon all the land lay naked in the thin, 
searching atmosphere. ‘The crowning 
fierceness of the hills appeared, sharply 
defined ; dawn became day : peace—war. 

There was that impressive, almost op- 
pressive stillness, “‘ when Day in breathless 
passion kisses Night.” He lay behind his 
anthill breathing in the wonderful air, the 
sparkling nectar of the morning breeze ; 
which was dissipating the numbness, 
mental and physical, wrought by the 
extreme cold of the morning frost. He 
was waiting; feverishly waiting for—— 
**Crack-huk—z-z-zip!” some dust was 
knocked up, and something, like an 
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eccentric giant wasp, viciously hummed 
away. His first bullet : there was an echo 
in the hills ; his heart thumped responsive. 

In the early morning human vitality is 
at its lowest ebb : the circulation is torpid, 
and the heart’s action lowered. That is 
why it is most often in the dawn watches 
that death beckons the sick slumberer. 
It is the hour when even ‘under normal 
conditions we are only “half ourselves.” 
The nerves are unstrung, the will is 
weakened, and mental equilibrium is 
non-existent. At that hour we are most 
unreasonably subject to external influ- 
ences: liable to strange fears and starts, 
which a little reflection would chide with- 
out the power to contro]. It is the hour 
when wise people are asleep—a fact which 
justifies as well as saves their reputation 
It is a humiliating thought, that courage, 
the attribute most widely admired by al! 
races in all ages, should be so largely 
dependent on such material conditions 
as food and warmth. But unfortunately 
experience emphasizes the sad truth, that 
a man warm and well fed may be 
splendidly brave, and that the same indi- 
vidual in the cold hunger of a morning 
fast may bé guilty of thoughts, if not of 
actions, which a fireside critic would call 
those of a coward. ‘That is, of course, 
in the case of a person of ordinary sensi- 
bility ; for, even still, there really exist 
men who don’t know the meaning of 
fear. 

The boy-soldier experienced his first 
bullet at the most trying moment. His 
first sensation was fear, hideous fear, that 
made him feel the fatuous instinct of an 
ostrich. He pressed his face to the grass ; 
he clung to the ground as if he would 
like it to cover him. He might have run 
away, were he on his feet—the sense of 
panic. His position saved him: it gave 
him time. He made an effort to think— 
“IT won't be a—coward,” then—‘“ what 
am I afraid of?” And self-respect, that 
great, kindly, old-fashioned influence, that 
so frequently succeeds when philosophical 
principle and moral code have failed, 
scored yet another triumph. 

That first shot was quickly followed by 
many, and soon the whole air crackled 
with sound, like the tempest rending the 
immense fabric of a mainsail, 


A whistle blew somewhere. An order 


was shouted; the officer heard it, and 
called to his section: “ Individual firing. 
At the rocks half-way up the hill, in front. 
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Range, fifteen hundred yards.—Ready— 
Commence ! ” 

He caught excitement from the sound 
of his own voice ; from the rattle of steel 
as the men obeyed. Then, the sharp 
snaps of the rifles, and the roar of the 
echo. He forced himself to adjust the 
sights of his carbine carefully; to be 
absurdly slow in doing it. ‘The first cart- 
ridge slipped from his fingers as he took it 
from his bandolier. He snatched another 
and hurriedly shoved it home. He took 
slow, careful aim at some rocks—the sights 
would wobble about—a bullet grazed his 
anthill, and richocheted past his ear, and 
his rifle went off. Then he fired, and 
fired, and wondered what was happening. 

Presently he stopped and tried to think. 
He looked along his men—-they were 
going through the firing-exercise as if they 
were at the rifle butts. He asked himself 
what they were doing, and tried to realise 
that something awful was going on: but 
the only reply was the sound of the rifles, 
and the discordant singing of the bullets 
like strained harp-strings, vibrating, rasped 
by a file edge. 

He heard a squeal, quite close: it was 
like a wounded hare—that hare he shot 
last season at—at—— Then he asked 
the corporal next him what had happened. 
Brown hit, sir,” replied the veteran. 
“ Head, sir. I think he’s pegged—dead, 
sir, | mean.” 

“Dead,” he thought, —“ dead,”—and 
he repeated the word—what did it mean ? 
‘The corporal pushed a cartridge home 
and continued the firing exercise, as if to 
be dead was quite a natural thing—almost 
as significant as lighting a pipe. 

The boy became angry with himself 
because Brown’s death did not affect him 
to any genuine emotion. He tried to 
concentrate his thoughts on the word 
“dead.” It was merely a word—any 
word—like, like “thing”—no, no, not like 
that. Dead, dead, dead,—what was it 
like? Why, nothing. Dead was nothing; 
it conveyed no meaning. He could make 
a sentence about corpse and soul; it 
sounded all right. He repeated it; it 
was doubtful. Again: it seemed absurd, 
mere nonsense ; it annoyed him. “ Yes ; 
dead. Brown is dead,” and he loaded his 
rifle angrily—“z-z-zip,” a little dust; a 
bullet—“If that hit me, say here,” 
pressing his finger to his forehead,—“ I 
should be dead, dead, ha! ha !-—dead !” 
and he fired again. 
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The soldiers lay in the grass taking 
cover behind stones and anthills; and 
they fired at a hill full of the noise 
of Mausers. For hours they fired, and 
sometimes some one squealed or grunted, 
or jumped up, to fall down again, to writhe 
like an injured worm, perhaps to lie still. 
Again some one would say, “Oh! my 
God!” in a voice of strained intense- 
ness ; or curse or cry out in pain. 

“Eh, Tim?” No answer. “Tim!” 
(louder), and the speaker looked harder 
at a comrade lying a few yards away, with 
his mouth full of blood and dust, and his 
“ crooked hands” gripping tufts of grass. 

Then the soldier turned to his neigh- 
bour on the other side, “Eh, Bill?” 

** Aye.” 

*'Tim’s snuffed it.” 

‘Bir 

“'Tim’s pegged out !” 

‘Poor bloke !” 

And the sententious tract-monger of 
the regiment murmured, ‘Take heed! 
Mayhap it will be thy turn next. Thou 
knowest not the day nor the hour!” 
and the Bills and the ‘Tims and the 
Jacks grinned at each other, as_ the 
regimental wit made some _ joke, in 
which the humour—in their judgment 
more than atoned for the questionable 
taste: the regimental rake, however, re- 
proved him in mock solemn tones ; which 
fairly created a burst of articulate grins. 

The Colonel smiled, and said, ‘‘ Brave 
lads! Splendid lads!” and the adjutant, 
who had an inkling of the cause of the 
mirth, suppressed a laugh. 

Another hour dragged on. The sun 
was high in its path, no longer clearly 
defined, no longer glowing. It was 
a spot on fire, flashing around, paling 
the sky in its neighbourhood ; its rays 
darting mercilessly down on the rocks 
and the veldt. The day had become 
terribly hot ; there were no cool azure 
depths in the heavens. It was indeed 
cloudless overhead ; but the whole sky 
seemed to sweat; it heated one to look 


at it. The flames—acrid, pungent—of 
the cordite pervaded the air; they 
nauseated sense, and seemed to bear 


into the soul the atmosphere of modern 
battle—cold scientific deadliness ; men 
acting as parts of a huge machine, trying 
as a collection of units to be as a huge 
maxim gun : not fighting, merely shooting. 

The boy soldier had passed to a 
stage of ennut. He was tired of it all, 
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His thoughts were stupidly pottering 
about in a world of incongruous recol- 
lections. Then he began to feel that 
this fighting was a queer affair; the 
cordite was affecting him. He thought 
of the battles he used to love reading 
about: of knights in plumed cases of 
steel charging; of pennons_ streaming, 
and the welkin ringing with war cries, 
and the din of strife ; the clang of steel 
on steel; the thunder of hoofs, the 
crash of conflict as tumultuous torrents 
of chivalry rushed on each other, colliding 
with a volume of sudden sound that 
even silenced the noise of the elements 
—for, of course, there was a_thunder- 
storm; the wild confusion of it all; its 
madness; the lust of battle,—that was 
warfare; but this? ‘This was a test of 
mechanical skill. A general plots, and 
the soldiers pull triggers. 

The dust leapt up in jets! The bullets 
hissed like deadly snakes, and spat and 
sang discordant threatenings. A cloud of 
white smoke suddenly appeared against 
the darkness of the Boers’ position: the 
boy wondered what it could mean. A 
roar reverberated through the hills ; some- 
thing was approaching with the delirious 
conception of the rush and whirl of an 
awful express train, shooting through a 
covered-in station at an impossible speed ; 
some huge, unseen wickedness, with a 
murderous scream, hurtled by ; there was 
a loud report in the rear; the air hummed 
and shivered ; something fizzed into the 
grass——his first shell. 

His eyes started painfully from their 
sockets ; the atoms of his body seemed 
at war; he felt ‘a strange upheaval within 
him ; his belt seemed to be loosened ; he 
felt as if he had no clothes around his 
middle : he trembled all over. 

Then he smiled a tired, mirthless 
smile ; he told himself that shells were 
less dangerous than bullets: that one 
had burst and gone; he also laughed— 
a strained little cackle, for he was wearied 
of it all. He felt that the sun was hot; 
and was drowsily aware of the bullets ; he 
took no interest in them; his brain was 
full of restless sleep, and only duty kept 
a few of his senses awake. 

More shells followed: they only bored 
him, the moment they had passed; he 
was a little tremulous as they approached, 
he didn’t know why ; he took a sleepy, 
impersonal interest in the bullets—‘‘ Shall 
I be hit?—That was very close.” Was 


he a spectator of himself? he wondered. 
Was his mind or soul free watching his 
body; laughing at its physical fears ? 
No, no! his soul was asleep, it must be 
that: he felt weary, so weary. 

‘The order came to cease firing. The 
cavalry were making some flanking move- 
ment, and might come into the danger 
zone. He mechanically called out, ‘‘ Cease 
fire—unload!” He felt disinclined to 
move: but the cessation of fire had 
awakened him. He remembered his in- 
structions—he was warned of the danger 
of panic, and of the necessity of his being 
in his proper place behind his men when 
they were lying inactive under fire. He 
hated the very idea of stirring from his 
place. Was it because he was afraid of 
being hit? “No,” he told himself in- 
dignantly. He was lying down: assisted 
by time and monotony, he had to a 
great extent become master of himself: 
standing up now meant facing some new 
danger as indefinite as it was horrible ; 
and then he was tired. 

He made a quick, impulsive resolve, and 
did what many British officers are accused 
of doing through silly and sinful bravado: 
he stood bolt upright, and walked slowly 
to his place behind the centre of his 
section. It was a great effort of a sterling 
mind conscious of physical poverty. By his 
action he felt that the soldiers would think 
him brave ; that he would inspire courage 
in them, and this gave him strength. 

Bullets rained round him. Let them 
rain! He was indifferent. He gained the 
shelter of some stones and lay down; 
but, as if still fearing himself, he half 
knelt up again, resting his chin on_ his 
hand. His face worked ; his lips twitched. 
Then he smiled and lay down again. 

Then he relapsed into a state of semi- 
insensibility. He only felt that the sun 
was hot, and that bullets were a nuisance 
—like midges in the summer. 

3ut reaction followed quickly. A light 
breeze eddied among the hills, and 
drifted along the veldt. It made the 
grass shiver and rustle a little ; but it was 
so delicious, so refreshing to breathe in 
it; to shut his eyes and let it kiss, ever so 
delicately, his poor tired eyelids ; to raise 
the front of his helmet, and let it play over 
his forehead and creep through his hair. 

He found himself thoroughly awake. 
He hated it. He was again nervous, but 
not so confused. Thoughts began to 
He tried to 


course through his brain. 
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get away from them, but they forced 
themselves on him. He also felt—a kind 
of presentiment—that he was sure to be 
killed. When the dust flew and the 
bullets pinged, he found himself saying, 
‘Death, death—that is the mission of the 
bullets, that is their song. When one 
hits me, I shall be dead! Dead! what 
an awful word! ‘This heart will stop ; 
these temples will become cold ; my brain 
will—what ? My brain surely cannot die ? 
—yet—yes, it must, it is merely pulpy 
matter in my head—but no! it must be 
something else—soul—yes, soul, that’s what 
it is. Soul is self: that bullet couldn’t 
kill myself.—But of course not: kill only 
means to separate myself from my body.” 
A man was lying in front .of him, 
stretched out with his face to the ground. 
Was he dead? or was it sleep? He 
noticed a jagged tear in the back of his 
helmet, round which the khaki was 
stained a brownish red ; also a red stain 
on the collar of his tunic. Yes,—there 
was something stiff, strained, in the man’s 
position: it must be death. “He is 
dead! In an hour perhaps I shall be 
dead. I shall be lying still like that— 
that—thing ; perhaps in half an hour,— 
ten minutes,—five.” A shivering sense 
of death passed through him. ‘The idea 
had reached its climax and vanished into 
the world of passed thoughts. But the 
impression remained—-“ I shall be dead.” 
Then he began to wonder what effect 
his death would have on others. The 
feeling of its sure approach did not move 
him to fear or trembling. ‘I shall be 
dead, yes—then what will happen? 
What will others think ?” 
His thoughts wandered to his home in 
“ngland. A quaint, high-gabled, rambling 
house. It was early summer-time ; roses 
profusely garlanded the porch, and hung 
in irregular festoons and bunches over the 
trellis-work that skirted the walls. The 
birds were piping in the hedgerows; the 
fruit-trees in the garden were decked in 
festive brightness. All the country-side 
seemed to rejoice in the happiness of peace. 
He looked into the morning-room, with 
those old hunting pictures hanging in its 
beech panels. ‘The table was ready for 
breakfast ; his place was laid; his chair 
was there. The quaint old silver teapot 
Was on its stand, muffled in a knitted 
cosy ; and the sugar-basin, its nouveau 
riche relation, of the same stock but not 
quite the same family, more ornate, less 
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severely respectable; he remembered 
breaking it, as a child. A child! but a 
few years ago; now it seemed centuries. 
It seemed as if he had crossed the chasm 
between time and infinity, and was gazing 
back across it. 

His mother was listening with wistful 
expression, while his father was reading 
out the day’s war news with the zest of 
an old Crimean. When the casualty list 
was finished, his mother smiled, and her 
eyes said a prayer of gratitude. 

Then the old Colonel twirled his white 
moustache, and began the report of an 
engagement, which he punctuated with 
many a contemptuous interjection. 

“Engaged the enemy at two thousand 
yards. ‘That’s not like the fighting in 
my day—volley if there was any powder 
left, and then cold steel. What’s this? 
The Boers have not shown themselves ; 
but a searching artillery fire has been 
going on all day. Firing at mountains, 
Why the dickens don’t they find ’em, 
and root ’em out?” 

* * * * * 

In a day or two they will receive the 
news of my death. They'll get a wire 
from the War Office, or perhaps first see 
it in the morning paper. “ Killed. At 
Dampster Brig. 20th Fusiliers. Ripton, 
George, 2nd Lieutenant.” Killed! 

Mother will cry softly ; and dad? Dad 
will keep silence for a while, and his 
eyes will become bright: he will twist his 
neck sharply, give his head a few little 
half-angry, half-sad shakes ; then perhaps 
he will say something awfully seriously, 
maybe about “God’s will,” saying it 
with old-fashioned, conservative respect. 

God’s will! ‘‘O! my God——” He 
began some prayer he had learnt and 
loved as a child; but thoughts returned 
to the picture they were tracing. 

He was dead. Still the silver teapot 
did its daily work. Still the thrush -on 
the holly-tree outside the window sang 
as sweetly as ever. 

There was perhaps more silence in 
the house—more prayer. He was dead! 
His place was no longer laid at the table ; 
his mother’s sweet face seemed often even 
sweeter in its sadness, 

The ‘‘grandfather’s ” clock in the hall, 
with its impenetrable brass face, seemed 
perhaps a little more ominous in_ its 
eternal “tick-tock, tick-tock.” “ Life— 
death, life—death,” it seemed to say. 
All the same—“ Death—life.” 
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And Hector, the great St. Bernard 
dog, was lying in the porch. He knew: 
dad told him, and he wagged his tail. 
“Dead! Was that like a juicy marrow- 
bone?” And Hector “lay down dead,” 
and thought of marrow-bones, and flopped 
his tail luxuriously. And all the world 
went on. . 

Then imagination gave way. And 
thought darted on through intricate ways 
that it alone understood, where it could 
not be watched or followed; and it 
stopped suddenly, and, as it were, eddied 
around a recollection. ‘Then he felt that 
he would like to pray. 

For a supreme moment he knew, he 
stood face to face with, a God he had 
before only believed in; and he said a 
real prayer. ‘The moment passed: his 
lips began a prayer of words ; but soon 
they too were still, as thought wandered 
further in realms of reminiscence. 

There was a girl he loved—loved with 
the passionate zeal of youthful ardour. 
He knew her from childhood’s days ; the 
old, old story of the affection of children 
-—the friendship of the middle teens — 


changing, becoming degenerate. ‘The 
romance had ended abruptly. She had 


gone abroad for the winter, and, shortly 
before her intended return, he had _ re- 
ceived a friendly letter from her, saying 
that she was engaged to be married.— 
“but, my dear Georgie, we must be the 
same to each other as ever—like brother 
and sister, etc.” 

It was bitter ; but he had forgiven her. 
He told himself that “love lasts for ever,” 
that surely love like his could never die. 

His prayer had been interrupted ; his 
thoughts had wandered. ‘They were of 
his beloved: they caressed the recol- 
lection of that happy springtime, when 
they were ecstatic, when every word 
seemed as a poem. ‘Then prayer mingled 
with thought. He was speaking to God 
about his love. 

Again for a moment the immensity — 
the awful reality of the transcendent Being 
overwhelmed him. His lips, his thoughts, 
were still: he bowed his head and felt 
ashamed. 

In that moment when he faced his God, 
when a flash from truth enlightened his 
senses, the fabric of realistic imagination 
was rent to shreds; real feelings were 
disrobed, stripped of that tinsel splendour 
with which Youth loves to adorn them— 
to idealise them. His love was no longer 
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a “Light from Heaven,” a thing sacred 
and eternal, an immense, magnificent 
reality. How small, how poor-it seemed, 
—the paltry passion of youthful desire ! 

He saw its contemptible poverty, its 
unworthiness, thinking of it in the presence 
of God, ‘Then he began to sum up his 
case as a pleader before submitting it for 
issue to the judge. He saw things plainly, 
and knew a great part of their meaning. 

Then he went deeper into the scrutiny 
of thought and motive; but soon he 
wearied of it: ideas became too involved, 
thought-changes too rapid: he was tired 
of it all, and lapsed into a state of mental 
stupor, sometimes interrupted by a sketch 
of fancy, pretty, delicate and passing. 

Then the air became cool, and though 
all around “the noise of battle rolled” 
among the hills, the bullets became less 
frequent, and the shells went elsewhere. 

After some time the bullets almost 
ceased: only an occasional one, that 
seemed to have strayed from afar, passed 
by, lamenting in a tired, querulous voice. 
The shadows of the hills crept over the 
ground, and the sun sank through streaky 
layers of cloudland and dropped behind 
a mountain, leaving a wonderful legacy of 
colour, a magnificent momentary picture 
—crimson, purple, orange, saffron, green, 
blue, and a thousand intermediate tints. 

There was a bustle and stir; a party of 
the bearer company had arrived. Fatigue 
parties were told off to assist them in 
their kindly labours ; others for the more 
silent duty. Armed parties also came up, 
to relieve the company and form pickets 
for protection during the night. 

An order was shouted, “ Fall in there, 
the remainder! About turn! Quick 
march.” ‘The young officer repeated it 
to his section, and led them back over the 
ground, that he seemed to have crossed 
in a dream. ‘Then he became awake, 
and wondered at all that had happened. 

He felt pleased—he couldn’t say why. 
He didn’t talk much at the little fire 
round which the officers sat on the ground 
smoking and drinking coffee out of tin 
pannikins. But he felt strangely elated, 
as if he was talking a great deal and was 
conscious of his own brilliancy. 

It was only when he rolled himself up 
in his blankets and, resting his head on 
his haversack, gazed into the star-spangled 
infinity, that he became serious. He said 
a tiny prayer of gratitude: then Sleep 
breathed on him, and thought was still. 



































A “Monorail” at work, Ballybunion, 


OVER A HUNDRED MILES AN HOUR. 
THE STORY OF THE MONORAIL. 


ELECTRIC EXPRESS RAILWAY. 


[With ILLUSTRATIONS KINDLY SUPPLIED BY THE INVENTOR.] 


THE MANCHESTER AND LIVERPOOL 
. HY Monorail?” ‘That is what 
everybody asks when con- 
versation turns upon the 
subject of the wonderful new express 
electric railway, which is to carry 
passengers between Manchester and 


Liverpool at a speed of anything between 
110 and 120 miles an hour. The Bill 
for enabling this very odd sort of railway 
to be made has been before Parliament 
these two sessions. ‘The scheme secured 
the assent of a Committee of the House 
of Lords before Whitsuntide; and by 
the time these lines see the light, it 
may either have passed the Commons 
Committee, or have been sent back for 
another year. So deliberately are these 
things done in this crowded old land 
of ours, where every square foot of soil 
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bristles with vested interests, and every 
proposal to perform some old _ public 
service in a new and better way is certain 
of the stout opposition of those who for 
various reasons would vastly prefer that 
things should remain as they are. You 
cannot make a railway of any kind without 
buying the land necessary for the line and 
the stations ; and you cannot buy the land 
you want unless you have a special Act 
of Parliament compelling owners to sell 
it upon reasonable terms. Parliament is 
very discriminating in granting these 
powers for the compulsory purchase of 
land ; and never bestows them except for 
ample cause shown, and under the con- 
viction that the sacrifice of private right 
is expedient in the greater interest of the 
public. 
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It costs something to force this convic- 
tion home to the thoroughly disinterested 
minds of the Members of Parliament who 
serve upon Private Bill Committees, and 
constitute, at considerable pains to them- 
selves, the best tribunal of common-sense 
the world can show. And when the 
scheme submitted to Parliament is of 
so very novel a character as that of the 
Monorail Electric Express Railway, the 
mere fact that it has received the appro- 
bation of a Committee of either House is 
to be received as strong presumptive proof 
that there is something in it. How much, 
of course, cannot be exactly stated; be- 
cause the passing of a Railway Act merely 
clears the way for experiment. 

Here it will be a gain to the cause of 
clear explanation, if the several elements 
that enter into the combina- 
tion which supplies the title 
of this article are taken sepa- 
rately, in their order. ‘The proposal to 
make a new railway between Manchester 
and Liverpool is natural enough. The 
first complete railway of the modern 
type connected these great centres of 
population, commerce, and industry ; and 
the precedent can be cited as sufficient 
inducement for the location here of the 
pioneer line cf a new transportation 
system. Notwithstanding the existence of 
railway facilities that have cost 46,000,000 
sterling to provide, there are people who 
think there is room for another link 
between the populations on the Mersey 
and the Irwell; and they are ready to 
back their fancy. The new line will differ 
very materially from the ordinary railways 

—a circumstance which is far from disarm- 
ing the enmity of the old railway interest. 
It will carry passengers only, in cars 
running singly, at short intervals all day 
long, and the usual speed will be, as 
already stated, 110 to 120 miles an hour-— 
which is just half the best time of the first- 
class railways. ‘There will be no_inter- 
mediate stations. ‘That is, to all intents 
and purposes, the only consideration which 
directly concerns the public, who are 
expected to justify by their patronage the 
venture of the promoters. If there is 
sufficient attractiveness in the offer of 
through transport between Manchester 
and Liverpool in the brief space of 
eighteen or twenty minutes, with no 
waiting at the terminal stations, then it is 
only a question of the number of people 
who will want to use the line as to whether 


Passengers 
Only. 
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it will pay or not. There is no doubt as 
to the possibility of the thing being done 
as stated. 

The motive power of the railway will be 
electric ; because there is no known alter- 
native means of getting the 
required speed. The limit 
of rate of travel of a steam 
locomotive over rails—one or many is 
immaterial—has long ago been reached. 
It may be surprising to non-technical 
people to hear that the famous express 
locomotives built for the Great Western 
Railway by the late Sir Daniel Gooch, 
fifty years ago and more, have never been 
surpassed in this regard. ‘There are many 
technical considerations which combine 
to prevent the steam locomotive from 
hauling trains at much more than the 
ordinary express speed; and it will be 
noticed that nowadays the only way: that 
long-distance journeys are quickened on 
the big lines is by eliminating stops. ‘The 
cost to the Great Western Railway Com- 
pany of emancipating themselves from 
the primitive ten minutes’ halt for refresh- 
ments at Swindon is a familiar instance 
that goes to show, among other things, 
how hopeless it was to make up for that 
detention by any improvement of running. 
The more speed, the more power is 
required to maintain it—not in a simple 
arithmetical proportion, but as_ thrice 
the amount of acceleration. ‘To triple the 
speed requires nine times the power. 
Obviously, the size and therefore the 
power of the machinery. that can_ possibly 
be packed into a locomotive to run on the 
standard English gauge railway is strictly 
limited. ‘That gauge is too narrow, by the 
way: Brunel’s broad gauge was the correct 
thing for enabling the locomotive and the 
line to do their best. But we have the 
narrow gauge with us for good and all; 
and must make the best of it—which, as 
regards speed, is not much more than 
sixty miles an hour at the outside. 

There is no such limitation to the 
rate of travel of an electrically-driven car. 
Limitations there are, of 
course, as will doubtless be 
ascertained in due time; 
but so far as technical knowledge of the 
working conditions at present extends, 
there is no reason why electric railways 
should not be worked at a regular speed 
of a hundred and twenty or a hundred 
and fifty miles an hour. Indeed, the 
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latter speed is talked of for a passenger line 
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between Vienna and Buda-Pesth ; as well 
as between Berlin and Zossen, and from 
Brussels to Antwerp. Unless the Man- 
chester and Liverpool express railway 
people hurry up, they will be beaten on 
the post. All the world does not stand 
at gaze, and gape upon English railway 
engineering now, as it did in George 
Stephenson’s time. There is a certain 
modicum of comfort in this knowledge ; 
for it reassures us as to the practicability 
of our schemes when they are not peculiar 
to ourselves. Peculiar engineering is 
suspect. 


sil 


trains, while the people outside wait for 
them. Has it never occurred to you, 
reader, while wasting your precious time 
at a roadside station, that if trains were 
run on the “little and often” rule, 
instead of the traffic being fed rather 
after the doa 


constrictor model—* once 
a month and nothing between ”—it 
would be a blessed reformation? It is 


easy to show why heavy trains, if few, 
must be the rule of traffic-management 
for a railway worked by steam locomotives. 
The loads must be accumulated for the 
engines, which cannot 


go running about 























The model of the Monorail for Manchester. 
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The characteristic feature of electric 
locomotion differentiates it so completely 
from steam locomotion, that 

bl ag the divergence goes right 
through the whole system, 

from rolling-stock to ticket taking, making 
of the electric line a new creature. ‘To 
begin with the permanent way : obviously, 
when no trains are running, the line is 
earning nothing. All the capital is lying 
idle, in land, and bridges, and tunnels, 
and rail-metal ; the signalmen are waiting 
at their posts; the directors in their 
parlours, the porter at the gate ; and all 
and everything is there waiting on the 


with single trucks or coaches. The 
locomotive engine has the defects of its 
qualities, one of which is that it can 
only operate where it is. If you want it 
to work at its best, hitch it on to ten or 
more coaches; if at its worst, for itself and 
owners, increase the number of loco- 
motives and give them a coach apiece. 
An electric line, on the contrary, has 
its 


motive power constantly laid on 
The everywhere, to the uttermost 
Electric ¢xtremities. All that is 
Locomo- wanted is a means of help- 
tive. 


ing one or any number of 
coaches on the line to the power lying 
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in readiness in an adjacent conductor ; 
and off she starts. There is no necessity 
for waiting. The electric locomotive is 
a comparatively small affair, which may 
either lie perdu in the carriage itself— 
as in street tramcars—or be carried 
separately, as in the “twopenny tube ” 
lines. Wherever it may be it requires 
to make contact with the live con- 
ductor, which is charged with power 
anywhere by means of a central gener- 
ating station; and it simply responds 
to the distant dynamo. ‘here being 
no rapid to-and-fro motion, as in steam 
motors, there is no oscillation to import 
an unnecessary obstacle to the generation 
of high travelling speeds. So far as the 
motive power is concerned, therefore, 
one may go as fast and as often as one 
likes, on an electric railway. Imagine 
what a comfort it would be, if this 
facility prevailed over all railways, so 
that the annoyance of losing trains, 
the vexation of waiting for them, and the 
martyrdom of catching them, were all 
done away with together ! 

But what of the line? Well, after all this 
preliminary discussion of the other elements 
of the proposed solution of 
the problem of rapid inter- 
urban passenger transportation 
in the Lancashire district, we can hope to 
find an intelligible reply to the question, 
““Why Monorail?” ‘To which the origin- 
ator of this kind of railway, Mr. F. B. Behr, 
would unhesitatingly answer, in the dis- 
concerting manner of the immortal ‘‘ Alice ” 
company—“ Why not?” If a single rail 
is as good as two, why spend money on 
the superfluity ? What can two, or twenty 
rails do more than one, assuming that the 
carrying of a travelling vehicle through 
the intermediary of wheels is all that 1s 
required ? Really, in face of so simple a 
“poser,” it is extremely difficult to think 
of any convincing objection. Further 
pondering only gives rise to the suspicion 
that there is no such objection. Boiled 
down, one’s first startled antagonism to 
the idea of the single rail is found to have 
no other base than the unusualness of the 
project. Trains always have been run 
upon two lines of rails ; and it seems to 
belong to the very nature of things that 
they should continue to so run to the end 
of time. But the engineer, who has fully 
inherited from his martial uncle, the sapper, 
the propensity to set all conventional 
notions at naught, blandly asks if we are 


Monorail— 
Why not? 


quite sure that railway trains do run on 
two rails. ‘They ves¢ on a pair of rails, it 
is true ; but the engineer suggests that all 
four-wheeled carriages owe their stability 
at high speeds to the generally unsus- 
pected fact that they then run upon what is 
essentiallya sézgde track—the width of their 
wheel-base. In the case of the ordinary 
railway, the track is five feet wide. ‘The 
circumstance of the middle portion being 
cut away is immaterial. It is made one 
track by the rigidity of the axle of the 
vehicle. At anything like a high rate of 
speed, the railway carriage becomes 
virtually a bicycle—that is to say, it runs 
on one linear path, and is as safe from 
overturning as a well-driven hoop. If 
anybody wishes to know what happens 
when a carri ge really runs upon more 
than a single linear track, let him try 
rounding a corner sharply, or negotiating 
a rough road on a tricycle. If still un- 
satisfied, let him replace the rigid axles 
of a four-wheeled vehicle with ropes, and 
go for a sharp drive—the doctor following 
in a cab, 
The Monorail, therefore, is simply a 
railroad track reduced to its simplest 
expression, Cars can run 
B The upon it securely by virtue of 
alance. : 2 amie 
the adoption of the principle 
of the old rope-walking toy of our infancy 
—the tin Blondin with the curved 
balancing pole, which brought the centre of 
gravity beneath the point of suspension. 
The House of Lords Committee made 
this principle of balancing a sine gua non 
of the Bill. For the rest, the Behr mono- 
rail is a stout metal, borne at the apex of 
transverse A standards, upon which the 
carriage wheels sit. On each side of 
the standards run supplementary guide 
rails, whose office is to engage correspond- 
ing rollers on the carriage frame, which 
keep the vehicle upright, and prevent it 
from swaying unpleasantly when going 
round curves. But for these curves, there 
need not be any guide rollers. ‘The 
standards are bolted down to sleepers 
of the ordinary pattern, so that, as the 
picture shows, the permanent way is one 
long, low metallic viaduct. It is im- 
possible to deny the quality of compara- 
tive cheapness to such a construction, 
having regard to the enormous solidity 
essential for an express railway of the 
ordinary description. 
A good deal has been said about the 
signalling and stopping arrangements for 


























OVER A HUNDRED 


such a line as that in contemplation. 
So far as any question of the successful 
working of monorail lines goes, 
ample experience exists to 
Stopping. Prove that they give less 

trouble than ordinary railways. 
The Ballybunion and Listowel Light 
Railway is the proof. Doubts have been 
reasonably expressed, however, as to what 


Signalling 
and 
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no mixed traffic on the express railway, 
stops by signal are not to be expected as 
ordinary incidents of a run. ‘The signal 
stations are spaced seven miles apart. 
Every car as it passes one of these stations 
automatically blocks the last two sections 
over which it has passed. ‘Thus there 
cannot be a less distance than fourteen 
miles between car and car. In the event 























The Monorail junction, Ballybunion. 


might happen at a speed of a hundred 
and twenty miles an hour. ‘The subject 
is not an easy one; but, after all, the 
gap between what has been accomplished 
in this way and that which remains 
to be done is not so tremendous that 
one need despair of the competence 
of modern science and invention to span 
it. An interesting detail is the proposed 
method of signalling. As there are no 
intermediate stations, no junctions, and 


of a car running past an adverse signal, 
three things immediately happen: a bell 
rings violently in the car; the motor is 
automatically cut off from the conductor, 
thus stopping the supply of driving 
energy ; and an electric brake is applied. 
At the same moment the  signalman’s 
own bell is rung, and he can telephone 
all through the system the intelligence 
that there is a stoppage. These stopping 
evolutions do not depend upon the 
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The interior of the carriage 


volition of the guard of the car. A 
travelling electric battery does all the 
work. ‘lhe most liberal estimates of the 
time to be occupied in bringing the car 
to rest from a speed of a hundred and 
twenty miles an hour allow that this can 
be very comfortably done within a distance 
of three-and-a-half miles. Hence there 





and the rail on which it runs, 


can be no ‘‘overtaking collisions,” humanly 
speaking, on this line. 

If this pioneer line is made and 
succeeds, others will be made in many 
places: London, say, brought within half 
an hour of Brighton, and Portsmouth 
only ten minutes farther off. What a 
delightful prospect ! 

WAYLAND SMITH, JUN. 
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Monorail at work in Belgium. 
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course I should have 

consented to the secrecy, but 

indeed at that time I had no 
choice. ‘The promise was wrung from 
me by pleading lips and eloquent eyes, 
at once startled, shy, and trustful. It 
was the trustfulness that submerged me 


kk 


never 


against my judgment, and even my 
conscience, in a_ private conspiracy 
against the Countess of Orvill. Sylvia 


had swayed me often enough since those 
days when I had begun to notice that 
her frocks had gone down and her hair 
had gone up. She had a sweet and 
mutinous mouth, the perfection of colour, 
and bright and diffident eyes. It was a 
wood-nymph captured in my arms, that 
palpitated against them, and _ struggled 
for liberty, that dark December evening 
in the long gallery of Orvill Hall. She 
had just stepped wonderingly out of that 
strange swift passage into womanhood, 
and laughed and was happy at one-and- 
twenty—a famous age in boy or girl. 
Yet, being so greatly her elder, I certainly 
should not have yielded to her most 
fascinating persuasions. ‘There were no 
arguments, but eyes and the soft pressure 
of warm fingers. Yet resistance was im- 
possible —judge you between us! 

The mischief fell not then, but six 
months later, with the return of Lady 
Orvill to their country seat. Sylvia and 
I had corresponded, and I think I had 
written the better part of the letters, for 
she hated a pen; and we had met more 
than several times in Town. Indeed, we 
may be said to have gone through the 
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season more or less in company. Yet 
nobody noticed—not even Sir James 
Garland, who had begun to watch the 
child like a dog. ‘This condition, how- 
ever, could not continue, as I had always 
seen, and it was I who insisted upon the 
disclosure of such important facts as we 
had kept close in our bosoms for so long. 
It was only fair to the Countess. With 
trepidation my Sylvia promised to breal: 
the news, and (upon my pressing her) 
that very night. It was the night of her 
return and our reunion. She had never 
looked prettier, and her fears became her 
handsomely. As a matter of fact, I did 
not envy the poor girl her task, but I 
would have taken it off her hands if she 
would have allowed me. She had, how- 
ever, some idea that she might manage 
to cajole her mother, while | certainly 
had no such hopes on my part. 

It was not Sylvia who brought me news 
of the result, but Bates, who, besides 
being an old friend of the Orvills, had 
the privilege of having known my father, 
and was to boot as perfect a Paul Pry and 
as meddlesome a gossip as any old man 
in the kingdom. 

“Very bad, very bad, Sydney,” he said, 
shaking his head, and enjoying himself. 
*1’m sorry to hear it. I was surprised at 
your underhandedness. You know what 
Lady Orvill is. Well, I needn’t specify 
her peculiar properties. But when Lady 
Sylvia told her, she nearly had a fit. The 
fatigue of the journey, and her trouble- 
some cold, sent her to bed early, and that 
was where your Lady Sylvia found her. 
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I give you my word, my dear boy, I hadn't 
a notion, and I’m pretty observant. But 
when poor Lady Sylvia stammered it out, 
the Countess’s face grew scarlet.” 

“You did not by any chance see it 
yourself?” I asked dryly. 

“ Well, not personally, of course, my 
dear boy. I need not explain that it 
was not personally, but by proxy. Well, 
the Countess, it seems, lay thumping the 
bed and abusing the poor child, until 
the noise brought in Orvill, who happened 
to be in the neighbourhood. ‘ What’s the 
matter, mother ?’ says he. 

“There is nothing at all the matter,’ 
says Lady Orvill, shrieking, ‘ save that that 
wretched Squire of yours has seduced my 
daughter.’ ” 

“Good heavens, Bates!” I began. 

“ Fact, my dear Sydney—fact,” purred 
old Bates; “those, my informant says, 
were her very words. And Orvill yelled 
out just as you did. I don’t believe 
the poor girl understood. ‘Good God, 
mother !’ said he. 

“*Ves, from my affections and the 
course of duty,’ says Lady Orvill. 

*¢QOh, damn,’ says Orvill, and walked 
away.” 

I stopped old Bates at this point, having 
no desire to hear him mangle facts, which 
I should, of course, learn presently from 
Sylvia herself. ‘That Lady Orvill would 
be opposed to our marriage I had always 
been aware. She was of an excellent type 
of matron that guards its young like a 
hen, and abandons the nest only when 
they have been paired off suitably. It 
was obvious that she would not think 
Sylvia and myself a suitable pair, and 
consequently that she would peck and 
fight. Unhappily the storm had_ burst 
upon innocent Sylvia’s head, and not on 
me, the proper and prime offender. I 
was at least resolved that this injustice 
should not continue, and a lachrymose note 
from Sylvia crystallised this purpose. She 
wrote (poor child) in physical tears, and 
had blotted her dear name into a smudge. 
The agitation,-too, into which her mother’s 
cruelty had thrown her, had influenced 
her speiling in one or two instances. But 
that was of no consequenc?, as no eye but 
mine would rest upon that affectionate 
epistle. 


‘* Dear,” she wrote, for I have corrected 
her spelling, “it is horrid. Mamma has 
behaved even worse than we thought. 


She won’t hear of it, and says that I am 
a fool, and you are something worse. 1 
can’t repeat what she says about you! I 
wish it was all over and settled, Dick. 
It is dreadful! She won't let me see 
you, and says I am to go to Aunt Eliza- 
beth’s if I dare do so. And as soon as 
she’s well enough we’re going to pack up 
and be off, although there's some people 
coming down to-day on her invitation ! 
You can imagine how I feel, and how 
lonely I am! ‘The Hall is a desert!! 
She’s quieter now, thank goodness ; but 
I suppose that’s her liver, which is very 
bad. I asked Orvill to help me, of course, 
but he says he can’t be bothered, and 
you must look after yourself.—Always 
your SYLv1A,” 

“P.S. Mamma called the Grange a 
‘beggarly little mousetrap,’ and said you 
had no doubt baited it well, with ‘ senti- 
mental nonsense and romantic humbug.’ 


,» 


It is cruel of her! 


The letter decided me, and I started 
forth from the Grange, resolute to challenge 
the Countess. After all, who were the 
‘Trents, with their peerage scarce a century 
in date, and their origin unknown earlier 
than the seventeenth century, to set 
themselves up against Sydneys who have 
been Squires since the reign of the first 
Edward? ‘The Countess was sharp, as a 
rule ceremonious, knew her own mind, 
and was wholly devoid of sentiment. She 
was not formidable save for the last two 
reasons, but in my new mood of anger I 
would have braved her, had her properties 
been tenfold what they were. I set out 
briskly, and took the cut across the fields 
for the Park. From the banks of the 
stream I had a good view of the western 
terrace, which was still in shadow that 
June morning, and as I crossed the little 
wooden bridge by the grove of trees I 
looked towards the towers of the Hall, 
and discerned two figures on the white 
terrace. ‘The one, even at that distance, 
I made out as Sylvia’s pretty, pliant form. 
ever in motion, and turning in a perpetual 
round of graceful attitudes. She had her 
elbows at this moment upon the terrace 
wall, and her face went swiftly about to 
confront her companion. Immediately 
upon that she vanished, and there re- 
mained the tall and grey-clad woman 
whom I did not know. I passed up to 
the door, hoping that Sylvia had seen me 
and run to meet me—a hope which might 
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have been justified by the interest in me 
clearly displayed by the stranger on the 
terrace. 

I asked for the Countess, and the servant 
returned with a message that her ladyship 
was ill, and was able to see no one. 

“ Well, I should like to see Lord Orvill,” 
said I. 

The man respectfully informed me that 
his lordship was out. 

“Very well,” said I, impeccably calm, 
“then Lady Sylvia Trent.” 

I was an old friend, and had run in 
and out of the Hall since my childhood, 
which I suppose was the sole reason why 
the poor footman carried my bold message 
to his mistress. It was not he who came 
back, but after a long pause I saw ad- 
vancing down the hall the stranger of the 
terrace. She had a splendid head, moved 
with a large grace, and had frank, engaging 
eyes. She was, I judged, somewhere near 
seven-and-twenty. 

“T am Mrs. Glen-Warrington,” she 
began, with easy friendliness. ‘‘ You are 
Mr. Sydney? I’m sorry Lady Orvill is 
confined to her room; but she has asked 
me to see you, if you don’t mind putting 
up with a proxy.” She smiled pleasantly, 
and seemed to wait for an answer. I will 
confess I was at a loss. She appeared to 
take it for granted that I could tell my 
business to her, 

“Oh,” said I, ‘it’s of no consequence, 
thank you. I came to make my inquiries 
after Lady Orvill, having heard she was 
not too. well.” 

Mrs. Glen-Warrington invited me with 
a gesture to follow her, and led the way 
out upon the terrace. For an instant, I 
had a suspicion thit she meant to lecture 
me, and thought I could endure it with 
better temper than if she had been Lady 
Orvill. It seemed she had no such 
intention, but when I saw the steps 
descending into the garden, and looked 
across the park towards the Grange I 
began to see that this might very well 
be a civil method of showing me the door. 
But Mrs. Glen-Warrington sat down on 
one of the garden chairs. I looked at 
the other. 

“Might I ask if Lady Sylvia is in?” 
I said slowly. 

Mrs. Glen-Warrington glanced at me 
and at the chair. ‘I believe she is,” 
she answered, after a slight pause. 

“Would it be possible for me to see 
her?” I said plainly. 


Mrs. Glen-Warrington leaned back in 
her chair. ‘‘ Mr. Sydney,” she said, faintly 
colouring, ‘will you be good enough to 
credit that I do not at all like my task, 
when I say that it is just that request I 
am asked to say ‘no’ to?” 

**T will not only credit it,” I answered ; 
“but I will go further, and say I would 
rather hear it from you than. . . . well, 
than from any one else.” 

She eyed me inquisitively, as if she did 
not quite understand, or understanding 
was puzzled, 

“T’m glad you make my task so easy,” 
she murmured. 

**Of course you know this is no use,” 
I went on. 

“No use?” she asked. 

“None whatever,” I said. “Lady 
Orvill is just going the right way to make 
me fight. Sylvia is worth fighting for.” 

Mrs. Glen-Warrington moved her long 
magnificent limbs. ‘‘ Yes, she is,” she ob- 
served critically ; “‘ but I don’t think ¥ 

She paused, and I struck in: “I shall 
declare war upon you, of course.” 

She flushed, and, it seemed, with annoy- 
ance. ‘Oh, pray don’t confuse me with 
Lady Orvill’s motives,” she said coldly. 

I could conceive that she might be a 
motive in herself to some one, but I 
knew nothing of her. 

“Is Sylvia to be locked up?” I asked. 

“That is somewhat ridiculous, Mr. 
Sydney,” she said curtly. 

“Oh, very well,” said I; “but if it is 
to be war, I suppose there will be no 
scruples. Besides, I know Lady Orvill.” 

“Tt’s an extremely uncharitable and 
unneighbourly statement to make to a 
perfect stranger,” she retorted sharply. 

“And yet,” said I, “you refuse to be 
identified with the enemy.” 

“Most certainly,” said Mrs. Glen- 
Warrington. ‘I have nothing to do with 
it. It is no concern of mine.” 

“May I ask if Lord Orvill objects?” 
I asked. 

“1 don’t know: I’m given to under- 
stand so,” she said; and then, “ But 
really I don’t see why I should discuss 
your—your love affairs, Mr. Sydney.” 

“Pardon me—nor do J,” I told her; 
“but you began it. It was you thrust 
yourself into a matter that has no relation 
to you.” 

“T did nothing of the kind,” she burst 
forth haughtily, and rose in all her angry 
beauty. I rose with her. ‘Then I am 
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to tell Lady Orvill that you refuse to 
acknowledge her authority?” she said 
with equal dignity, as she turned to go. 

“Tell her, please, that I shall have 
the honour of waiting on her to-morrow, 
in the hope that she will be better,” I 
replied, and with a sweep of my hat I 
went down the steps. 

That fool Bates met me in the park, 
full of chatter and sympathy. 

“Didn’t manage to see her, | suppose, 
Sydney? Well, I’m sorry for you, my 
dear chap. I’m afraid it’s no go. Lady 
Orvill’s a woman with a will.” 

“A man may have a will too,” said 
I sulkily. 


““*OF course you know this is no use,’ | went on.” 
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“‘No doubt, no doubt,” agreed Bates, 
and rambled on. I gathered that he 
considered my case the more desperate 
as Sir James Garland had arrived at the 
Hall. ‘She's going to fire both barrels,” 
said old Bates, gleefully. ‘One at Garland, 
with his £30,000 a year, and t’other at 
Mrs. Glen-Warrington.” 

The name brought me _ up. 
did you say?” I asked. 

‘* Why,” said Bates importantly, “ Mrs. 
Glen-Warrington, you know, the rich 
widow. There’s another £20,000 for 
Orvill, d’ye see ?” 


I shook him off. I 


“Whom 


did see. They 


were going to sacrifice sweet Sylvia to the 
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lumpish Garland, that decent clod of 
English clay. And so Mrs. Glen-Warring- 
ton was a widow! 

I put my teeth together, and went 
over to the Hall next day, as I had 
threatened. ‘The Countess was still in 
bed, but had written me a letter, which 
was placed in my hands by Mrs. Glen- 
Warrington. I read it on the terrace, to 
which we had drifted instinctively, ‘ My 
dear Mr. Sydney,” it opened. (It had 
usually been “ Dick.”) ‘There was cer- 
tainly nothing in the letter to resent. 
Lady Orvill was frank in stating that she 
had learned from her daughter with 
surprise that we had had a secret under- 
standing for six months, and she was 
hurt at the thought that we had con- 
sidered it necessary to keep from her a 
piece of news which affected her so 
vitally. There were many reasons, she 
said, why she could not regard the some- 
what startling information with composure ; 
and she hoped that, as a gentleman, | 
would recognise in the circumstances the 
inadvisability of communicating with Lady 
Sylvia until her mother was able to see 
me and explain her views. When I had 
finished the letter I looked up, and 
found Mrs. Glen-Warrington’s eyes on me. 

“Tt is polite,” I said, ‘but hardly 
satisfactory. I am not to see Sylvia, 
then?” 

“T hope you will acquit me of any 
responsibility in the case,” she said 
smilingly. 

“My dear lady, I can see you have 
behaved with absolute discretion and _fair- 
ness,” I answered. ‘‘ But you have 
hidden Sylvia.” 

“Mr. Sydney,” she said, ‘ I am right 
in supposing you to be a good deal 
older than Sylvia?” 

“Fifteen years, as near as_ possible,” 
I answered. 

“Don’t you think that, perhaps, it is 
a little unfair on a girl so young to be 
asked to make up her mind all at once?” 

“She has had two seasons in Town,” 
I answered meditatively ; “and I am not 
a grandfather, though I may seem so to 
you, Mrs. Glen-Warrington.” 


She coloured slightly. “ I am_ not 
talking of myself,” she said. “I, like 


yourself, am of mature years. Sylvia is 
different, and she is young for her age, 
moreover.” 

“The point, I take it, is rather one of 
affection,” I said, 
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She tapped her foot as if with im- 
patience. ‘I suppose I shall not see 
Sylvia, then:” [ said. Mrs. Glen-Warring- 
ton said nothing. “I consider, as a 
gentleman,” I went on deliberately, “ that 
I am justified in ignoring this letter. | 
will write to Sylvia, and appeal to her.” 

A faint smile showed on Mrs. Glen- 
Warrington’s face. “You shall do as 
seems best to you,” she said. ‘‘I do not 
enjoy playing duenna, I assure you.” 

At this moment there was a sound of 
whistling from the house, and we both 
turned towards the windows. It was 
Orvill who came out, dressed for horse- 
back. I wes somewhat interested to see 
how they would meet, those two who were 
destined for each other, and would make 
so satisfactory a match. Orvill .was 
awkward, and his short voice was even 
shorter than usual. 

“How are you, Dick?” he said, 
nodding ; and there was a blank pause. 
“Going on all right?” he asked, with 
artificial cheerfulness. He looked at Mrs. 
Glen-Warrington, and she looked away. 
Following her gaze, I saw a sight which 
whipped me at once to action. In the 
distance, and descending by the steps of 
the nether terrace, was Sylvia, and with 
her was the ridiculous Garland. 

“Excuse me,” said I: “if you haven’t 
the courage of your opinions, Orvill, I 
have,” and I ran lightly along the terrace 
towards the others. 

Garland stared at me with stolid annoy- 
ance, but Sylvia was fluttered. During 
our brief interview her glance danced 
fearfully towards the windows of the 
house. 

‘If you will allow me,” I said civilly 
to Garland, “I have something to say 
to Lady Sylvia.” 

He muttered something, and stood aside. 
“Sylvia,” said I, “this can’t go on” 

“My mother, Dick she began 
eagerly. 

“T do not care one button for your 
mother,” I interrupted rudely ; “ it is only 
you I have in mind. She has the honour 
to have given you birth, but apart from 
that the Countess of Orvill is no more 
to me than the gargoyles on the terrace. 
She is a part of the Hall furniture— 
that’s all.” 

“Oh, Dick, you oughtn’t to say that,” 
said pretty Sylvia, with one frightened 
glance at the windows. “She forbids 
me to see you. I am doing wrong in 
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letting you talk to me now,” said poor 
Sylvia. 

“Wrong!” I said scornfully. ‘ Aren’t 
you your own mistress, child? Don’t be 
tied to Lady Orvill’s apron. We have 
our own lives to live, and are going to 
live them.” 

* Ve—es,” said Sylvia weakly. 

“Of course,” I went on, looking into 
her pretty, troubled face, “of course, if 
you have mistaken your feelings in regard 
to me 

“Oh no, oh no,” said Sylvia hastily : 
“1 do—I do care for you very much.” 

“You don’t forget that evening in the 
long gallery, dear?” I asked her. 

Sylvia’s beautiful eyes were lifted to 
mine, and dropped again; they were 
humid and bright, and that was answer 
enough. 

“T must really go,” she said anxiously. 

“Tf it wasn’t for this hulking fellow 
here, I would kiss you,” I said, wavering, 
for she looked amazing, and tempted me. 

Sylvia hurriedly withdrew a__ step. 
“You mustn’t, Dick; oh, you mustn’t 
think of it!” she cried fearfully. 

“Well, my mind is made up,” I said 
confidently, and watched her go. She 
threw a little shy smile of affection at 
me as she turned to go with Garland. 
When I passed along the terrace again, 
Mrs. Glen-Warrington was still there, but 
Orvill was gone. 

“Tm afraid I shall have to report this, 
Mr. Sydney,” she said sweetly. She had 
a book in her hand, and the morning 
breeze played in her soft brown hair. 

“You are at liberty to do all that is 
proper to the position to which you have 
been appointed,” I said bluntly. 

“Well, I don’t think I am asking for 
permission,” she said dryly, though she 
had flushed slightly ; and, bowing stiffly, 
she resumed her book. 

It was clear that from that time a 
better guard was taken. I got no sign 
of Sylvia, and only one frightened answer 
to my several letters. She begged me to 
wait ; said that mamma was still ill, and 
hoped that it would be all right when she 
was well. I did not see why it should 
be, but after all, it seemed that I had 
no alternative but to wait. I understood 
Orvill to say frankly that he would be 
hanged if he’d interfere. There was no 
help, therefore, from any one, unless the 
help were to come from Sylvia herself. 
A week later I met Orvill riding with 





Mrs. Glen-Warrington, and the former 
drew in. I saluted and looked at the 
lady, who attentively stroked her horse. 

“I say, Dick, I’ve been telling Mrs. 
Glen-Warrington about that oak room of 
yours and the carvings. She’d like to 
see it.” 

I said I should be charmed, and she 
glanced at me for the first time. “If 
we are enemies, we can patch up a truce 
for an afternoon, Mr. Sydney,” she said, 
with a little laugh. 

“ Certainly,” I answered politely. ‘ Will 
you bring Sylvia ?” 

Orvill threw back his head and laughed 
loudly. ‘You’re a caution, Dick!” he 
said: “you have the cheek.” 

“T don’t know that the truce could 
include terms so unusual,” said the lady 
pleasantly. “You see I’m not in full 
power. The Commander-in-chief would 
have to be consulted.” 

“Tf Orvill had had a spark of courage, 
he would have kept the command in his 
own hands,” I said. 

“Oh, come! oh hang it, Dick!” pro- 
tested the Earl. “I leave it to you and 
Sylvia. You can have my blessing if you 
want it.” 

Mrs. Glen-Warrington gazed from one 
of us to the other, and I wondered what 
was running in her mind. Her smile 
was enigmatic, but very friendly, and as 
dulcet as an angel’s. ‘They rode on, and 
I watched them disappear at a bend in 
the lane. 

Not Mrs. Glen-Warrington but Sir 
James Garland visited me at the Grange 
that same week. He came after dinner, 
drank a good many liqueurs of my special 
brandy, and smoked three strong cigars 
from his own case. He talked at intervals, 
very heavily and in mighty earnest, and 
it was hours before I discovered what he 
wanted. He had come, if you please, to 
talk about Woman! Although it is per- 
missible to speak of women in the way 
of gossip, no one over thirty should talk 
about Woman ; everything has been said 
before that age, and the problem either 
solved or given up. But Garland aired 
his views with complacency. He liked 
spirit, he said, in a woman, and beauty, 
of course. But give him a woman of 
character, after all. 

This was not very lucid, nor original, 
nor interesting ; and I suggested that you 
could not be certain how much character 
a woman had until you married her, or 
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some one else did. There he smiled 
with greater composure than ever. 

“ Precisely,” he assented. ‘‘ There you 
have it, my dear fellow. Unless you or 
some one else marries her. You never 
said a truer word.” 

I was naturally glad to receive Garland’s 
intelligent approbation, but I was not 
aware that the statement was  signally 
remarkable for its truth. However, I 
acknowledged the compliment, and waited. 
I wondered, as a matter of fact, what 
bearing this had on Sylvia, and eyed 
him carefully with a view to evading an 
indecent conflict of words. But it was 
not of Sylvia that he was thinking, as | 
discovered, for he began to ask me some 
questions about Mrs. Glen-Warrington. 

‘‘T’m told she has twenty thousand a 
year. I know nothing,” I said; “but 
every one gossips about his neighbour or 
his stranger. I never set eyes on the 
lady before.” 

“No,” said Garland, scanning me 
heavily ; and he lit a third cigar, and 
chuckled, ‘‘We all know where you're 
gone.” 

“T’m glad to be so easy of interpreta- 
tion,” I said frigidly, “as I evidently 
must be. It seems my affairs are public 
property, like the King’s,” 

**Oh, come, Sydney,” he remonstrated, 
“you gave yourself away, you know. 
Lord, I shan’t forget,” he said, with a 
grin of appreciative recollection, ‘ how 
sick I was when you ran into my little 
tea-party. But I will say this, Sydney, 
and that’s that you’ve been rather hardly 
treated, by Jove. I don’t see what’s 
wrong with you myself.” 

**Pon’t you?” I retorted, keeping my 
anger within blankets. ‘‘ And I suppose 
you don’t know, not seeming to be ex- 
tremely intelligent, why you’re down here, 
and how much your infernal rent-roll is?” 

“Hang it all, Sydney,” said Garland 
uneasily—“ shut up; after all, you’ve got 
a good enough income.” 

After all,” I said bitterly, ‘I haven’t 
got thirty thousand a year, and my grand- 
father didn’t make his money out of silk.” 

“7 don’t think that’s fair,” protested 
Garland, with his big face red. 

“Perhaps it isn’t,” I admitted. “ At 
any rate, you're all right wherever you 
go, and thirty thousand pounds will buy 
a good deal.” 

He was not offended, being dull and 
insensitive. 


“Hum !” said he reflectively, ‘I don’t 
know that it will buy what I want. You 
see, you say she’s got twenty thousand 
on her own.” 

I stared at him. “You mean to tell 
me,” I said coldly, ‘‘that you’ve trans- 
ferred your young affections to Mrs. 
Glen-Warrington.” 

“Hang it, don’t be so satirical,” he 
said, with some impatience. 

*T daresay thirty thousand pounds can 
buy twenty thousand,” said I, slowly. 

Garland had seemed a greater ass to 
me than usual, and I was relieved to 
think that Sylvia, at least, was to be 
freed from his gross paws and im- 
portunities. Mrs, Glen-Warrington might 
guard herself from her lubberly admirer 
as best she could. I saw neither of them 
for a week ; and Orvill only once, when 
he was. bad-tempered, and swore more 
than usual. 

It was on a hot afternoon in July that 
I came upon the Hall party next, and 
to my satisfaction I observed that Sylvia 
was with the others. ‘They were four, 
and included, besides my poor girl and 
Mrs. Glen-Warrington, Garland and old 
Bates, and they were all riding. I struck 
my heels into my own chestnut, and 
went over a hedge or two towards them. 
The lane into which they had turned 
descended far below the level of the 
fields, like the road that winds to Hades 
on an easy gradient. But from the 
meadow it was another matter, and Roger 
took the jump with a snort of fear. 
I knew every foot of the district, how- 
ever ; and down he came, practically all 
four feet at once, into the deep ditch, 
scarcely twenty paces in front of the 
party. 

Mrs. Glen-Warrington cried out, Garland 
said “ Good Lord,” and Sylvia, who had 
seen me do the same thing a dozen 
times, went red and hung back. Old 
3ates was greatly flustered. 

“Mrs. Glen-Warrington,” said I, “I 
have not yet enjoyed the honour of that 
visit,” and with that turned to Sylvia. 
“ How are you, Sylvia dear?” said I; 
and Sylvia went redder, 

“Mr. Sydney, pardon me, but this is 
not permissible,” said Mrs. Glen-Warring- 
ton’s prim voice. I threw a glance round 
at her. 

“Ts it to be force majeure, then?” I 
asked flippantly. She looked at Garland, 
who was grinning, and shrugged his 
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shoulders. ‘ Although I don’t particularly 
admire women on horseback,” I went on, 
scrutinising Sylvia, ‘I do think you look 
extremely sweet, dear child.” 

“Mamma has told me 
Sylvia tremulously. 

**T have heard Mamma’s messages until 
I am sick,” I interrupted ; ‘‘ besides, she 
has delegated her authority, I under- 
stand,” and I looked at Mrs, Glen- 
Warrington. 

“JT have nothing to say,” said that 
lady with asperity, “except to report to 
Lady Orvill that we were held up by a 
highwayman.” 

‘““T’m sure I don’t mind,” I said, ‘‘ nor 
does Sylvia: and without your permission 
I will take leave to accompany you on 
the way a little.” 

Mrs. Glen-Warrington eyed me, and 
then suddenly turned her horse’s head 
round and continued on her way.  Gar- 
land followed her, and old Bates hung 
back to keep Sylvia and myself company. 
We didn’t want him, and I told him 
so most plainly. 

*“My dear Sydney, it’s not right,” he 





began 


stuttered.  “ Lady Orvill will——” 
“'That’s her business and mine,” | 
sud. “Go away. Sylvia, tell him to 


go away.” 

But Sylvia was grievously embarrassed. 

“ Really, Lady Sylvia——” protested 
old Bates. 

’ I gave his horse a crack across the 
loins, and he went leaping forward, with 
old Bates—an infamous horseman 

clutching at the reins. I turned to Sylvia, 

“Sylvia dear,” said I, ‘‘l have some- 
where about two thousand pounds a year, 
the Grange, and not a penny more. Are 
you willing to sacrifice more glorious 
prospects and defy your mother for my 
sake and that?” 

“Of course 1—-do care for you, Dick,” 
protested Sylvia. “I don’t care how little 
money you’ve got. Only Mamma——” 

‘Look here,” | broke in, “let us give 
Mamma a rest. She needs it. And you 
and I will ride straight away to Orvill 
and put it to him. He has promised us 
his blessing.” 

* But Orvill’s in Town,” said Sylvia ; 
‘and, besides, we’re going on to the 
Downs.” 

“All right,” I assented cheerfully. 
“Then Pll go to the Downs with you, 
and we'll go to Orvill together later.” 
And I rode on to. Mrs. Glen-Warrington. 
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“ Lady Sylvia and I have arranged that 
I shall accompany her on the ride,” I 
explained, “and let Lord Orvill decide 
to-night.” 

“1 cannot prevent your following us,” 
said Mrs. Glen-Warrington coldly. 

“You think I’ve behaved badly?” I 
asked. Garland had fallen back to Sylvia 
and Bates. 

“T have my own opinion, but I do 
not know that it is necessary to publish 
it,” she replied demurely. 

‘I do not see that there’s anything 
specially wrong in it,” I observed medi- 
tatively. “I gave Lady Orvill fair warn- 
ing through you that it was to be war.” 

“The war of a man of the world 
against an innocent girl,’ she retorted 
shortly. 

‘Pardon me, no,” I answered; ‘“‘ but 
the war of one poor man against two 
strong women.” She smiled. “In any 
case,” I continued, “there’s no harm 
done by this. You and old Bates are 
chaperones, so to speak.” 

“Come,” said Mrs. Glen-Warrington, 
whipping up her horse, ‘‘I’m not a 
grandmother yet, although I may seem 
so to you, Mr. Sydney.” 

When she slackened speed I drew near 
again. “I see you think I have taken 
an unfair advantage,” I said, “‘and so Ill 
meet you half-way. I'll give you my word 
not to ride with her.” 

“What do you mean?” she 
turning on me her full eyes. 

“T’ll ride with you,” I said. 

Mrs. Glen-Warrington broke out into 
laughter. “I think your impudence is 
bewildering,” she said, but she did not 
refuse. 

By the time we had surmounted the 
Downs, the horizon southward lowered 
upon us. A_ thick blackness marched 
steadily across the sky, heralded by a 
cold and whistling wind. It fell presently 
as dark as nightfall, and very soon the 
storm was upon us. ‘The rain lashed 
about our faces, and the thunder blared 
forth, terrifying the horses. ‘The Downs 
here were open, and the water poured 
upon us in streams. 

“This way,” I shouted,—‘ we can find 
shelter here,” and 1 beckoned Sylvia 
forward. 

Mrs. Glen-Warrington looked helpless, 
for the first time in my experience of 
her. On the borders of the dark pine- 
wood stood a keeper’s cottage, and here 


asked, 
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we sheltered till the storm passed. It 
was long in passing, but the time did not 
hang. I think we should have been 
comfortable enough if it had not been 
for our wet clothes. Poor Sylvia’s hair 
was out of curl, and she looked at me 
piteously. I urged the woman of the 
cottage to supply wraps and to light fires. 
‘“‘ Bless you, yes,” she said heartily : 
“T’ll soon have the little miss dry.” 


Garland was in conversation with Sylvia, 
who had mustered spirit enough to make 
a little grimace at me ; and Bates hovered, 
unnecessary and officious, about us all. 
Heaven knows what tale he would have 
to forward to Lady Orvill. But my con- 
science was, of course, clear. 

“You see I am carrying out my 
compact to the letter,” I told Mrs. 
Glen-Warrington. 





“ * Sylvia,’ | said, ‘the time has come 


“Tf you heard that,” said Mrs. Glen- 
Warrington to me, “ it should surely give 
you pause in your wicked design.” 

The good woman halted before us. 
“And I can see your good lady would 
be the better of a change also,” she said 
cheerfully. 

“If you heard that——” said I; but 
Mrs. Glen-Warrington had turned away, 


aad I had only the glimpse of a pink cheek. 


‘“What compact?” she asked indiffer- 
ently, ‘* There’s only a compact when 
there are two parties to an agreement,” 
she added ; and then looked at me hard. 
“T congratulate you on your strength of 
will. You resist temptation amazingly.” 

The voice seemed somehow to contain 
a mocking note; but I had no time to 
consider that. The rain had taken off, it 
was getting late, and we must be starting. 
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We plunged into the long reach of the 
forest, which, what with the darkened sky 
and its own natural shadows, was like 
a piece of the dominion of night. ‘The 
roads were but tracks that crossed and 
recrossed to the valleys below; but I was 
no stranger in that neighbourhood. As 
I led the way on the narrow path, with 
Mrs. Glen-Warrington beside me, I was 
aware that Garland’s big bay was thrusting 
towards us. ‘The nose of his horse was 
at my crupper, and ere I was aware my 
companion had fallen back to Sir James. 
I was evidently to enjoy the solitude of 
pioneer. When we had gone a little 
farther Garland dismounted to attend to 
his horse’s foot, which had caught up 
a stone, and the rest of us went on. We 
came to a place where four roads met 
in the wood, and where were the remains 
of a finger-post. I dashed downwards 
towards the valley, and the others followed. 
I felt Mrs. Glen-Warrington drawing close 
to me, and heard her voice. 

“Does Sir James know that we have 
taken this road?” she asked. 

“Y’m sure I don’t know,” I replied. 
“It’s the proper road.” 

She meditated. “I think we ought to 
see that he doesn’t miss his way,” she 
said presently. 

“There’s a sign-post,” I said in- 
differently, 

“You know very well that it’s battered 
out of recognition,” she said with asperity. 

“T can’t wait,” I said. “It’s my duty 
to get you and Lady Sylvia home. 
There'll be some more rain before long. 
Look!” She did look. “I’m not re- 
sponsible for Sir James,” I said pleasantly. 
“You will admit I’ve given him every 
chance this afternoon.” 

“Qh!” said Mrs. Glen - Warrington 
faintly, and gently arresting her horse 
she fell back to the others. 

I saw her out of the tail of my eye 
engaging them in talk, and I noticed 
that she pointed her whip upwards into 
the gathering darkness. I saw old Bates 
shake his head, and on an impulse I 
waited for them. Mrs. Glen-Warrington’s 
eyes questioned me. 

“Tm now going to take my chance,” 
I said in passing. ‘‘ You will admit I’ve 
been quite fair.” 

She watched me with a puzzled ex- 
pression as I reined in by Sylvia. Sylvia 
was laughing; she enjoyed a ride, she 
liked adventure, and she didn’t mind 


Pe) 
getting wet. But she was afraid of her 
mother. 

* Sylvia,” I said, ‘‘ the time has come.” 
She looked startled. “‘ We must come to 
some conclusion, you know.” 

“1 thought we had,” she said weakly. 

‘* What conclusion ?” I asked. 

‘*Well, Mamma Z 

I don’t remember how I interrupted 
her, but Sylvia looked shocked. 

‘The question is,” I pursued, ‘‘are 
you going to give me up for Mamma?” 

*“T—] don’t know,” faltered Sylvia ; 
and irrelevantly, but with interest, “ Did 
you really lose Sir James on purpose ?” 

‘Yes, I did,” I answered shortly. “I 
thought he had enjoyed your society as 
much as he ought.” 

“Oh!” said Sylvia, with a little merry 
laugh. ‘‘I wonder if he’ll ever find his 
way home ?” 

I said I didn’t care. That was the 
best of Sylvia. She had an eye for a 
joke, which was more than could be said 
for Mrs. Glen-Warrington. But I brought 
her back to the point. 

“The question is, Sylvia dear, whether 
you are going to sacrifice me to your 
mother. Let us come to an_ under- 
standing.” 

Sylvia was confused. ‘We needn’t 
decide at once,” she said. ‘‘ There’s no 
hurry.” 

“Oh, but there is,” I protested irrit- 
ably. “Here have I been put to your 
doors for the last three weeks, used as a 
beggar-man, while you have been playing 
columbine———” 

* You mustn’t say such things, Dick,” in- 
terrupted Sylviaseverely. “If Mamma——” 

I said something. 

“Do you know what you’re saying?” 
said she with asperity. ‘‘I can hardly 
think you know what you’re saying.” 

I told her that Orvill ought to have 
accustomed her to the word by this time. 

“Tt makes me wonder——” began 
Sylvia primly; and then continued, “‘ You 
seem quite different. You really are 
unkind ; and I never thought you were. 
Just look at what you did to poor Sir 
James just now.” 

“Oh, Sylvia, Sylvia!” said I; “and 
who burst out laughing?” 

“TI did nothing of the sort,” she said 
indignantly. “I only laughed at the 
idea.” 

‘Oh, well,” I said helplessly, “let us 
come to some conclusion. Shall I put 
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the question? Are we to be married? 
Those in favour of the motion please 
signify ——-” 

‘Now you are insulting,” she said, on 
her dignity. 

“Well, I withdraw. But I want a 
plain answer.” . 

“You see,” said Sylvia, rubbing her 
whip gently across her horse’s neck, ‘ | 
don’t believe we are really suited to each 
other, Dick. You have a very bad 
temper, and Mamma was saying ” 

“T think we ought to manage this 
without Mamma,” I managed to interject 
with exemplary calmness. “MES jr 
no?” 

“If you are so rude, then, x0,” said 
Sylvia, with spirit. 

“ Very well, so be it,” I answered, and 
pushed forward my horse to Mrs. Glen- 
Warrington and Bates. 

“ May I suggest, Mrs. Glen-Warrington,” 
I said, “that the Grange is yonder, and 
that you are all tired and wet, and would 
be the better for tea, or brandy, or some- 
thing of the kind.” 

Mrs. Glen-Warrington’s lips parted as 
she gazed at me with hesitation. 

“There are also those oak rooms to 
see,” I went on; “and it is more than 
a mile to the Hall.” 

“T should like to see the rooms,” said 
Mrs. Glen-Warrington,. 

“If I might advise——” began old 
Bates fussily. 

“We don’t want your advice,” I inter- 
posed brutally. ‘And your face would 
be all the better for a wash,” I added 
with intention. 

“T think perhaps we ought to take 
advantage of Mr. Sydney’s offer,” said 
Mrs. Glen-Warrington tentatively. 

As old Bates was now occupied in an 
attempt to discover where his face was 
dirty, and simultaneously to hide it, 
there was no opposition, and we reached 
the Grange. ‘Tea and brandy were both 
served, and Sylvia drank one and Bates 
the other. As I passed the former on 
the way to the oak rooms, she whispered, 
“You're not angry, Dick ?” 

“ Not in the least,” I answered. ‘ Only 
sore.” 

Sylvia’s pretty eyelashes drooped, and 
then her pretty white teeth met medita- 
tively in a cake she held. Mrs. Glen- 
Warrington and I went into the farther 
rooms, which she was pleased to say 
delighted her. We lingered looking out 





on the view, which was wonderful in the 
falling afternoon. 

“Do you know,” I began suddenly, 
“that I’ve come to the conclusion that 
you're right about Sylvia. She és too 
young.” 

Mrs. Glen-Warrington started almost 
imperceptibly. ‘‘Indeed! ” she said, 
after a pause. “But after all I’m no 
judge. I was just regretting I had been 
dragged into the affair at all.” She 
smiled on me faintly. ‘You have your 
chance. Really you ought to be with 
her now. I think I should look over it, 
especially considering the storm.” 

“Oh, I’ve no longer any right there,” 
I replied. Sylvia has told me as much. 
I wear the willow.” 

She gave me a glance. “Then there 
is certainly no harm in your joining her,” 
she said. ‘Vl explain to Lady Orvill.” 

““T had much rather be here,” I said, 
and Mrs. Glen-Warrington turned her 
head to the door. 

“Tsn’t that Sir James’s voice ?’ 
asked, very interested 

“ Ves,” Lassented. ‘ He has blundered 
on us somehow.” 

She laughed. “ You are very spiteful. 
And he is left alone with Sylvia?” 

“You forget old Bates,” I said. 

* Oh, he will be chaperone—he will 
know his duty,” and we both laughed. 

There was a pause, in which she 
stirred. She moved slowly towards the 
door, but involuntarily my hand went 
out as if to detain her, and I found her 
fingers in mine. 

“Mr. Sydney!” she said, in uncertain 
tones of surprise. 

“T am not ashamed,” I said boldly. 

““You—you are outrageous,” she said, 
with an awkward laugh. “ You have no 
manners, and, it seems to me, few 
morals.” 

I still held her hand firmly, and she 
ceased to struggle. 

“T have what I want woz,” I said. 

“You had what you wanted an hour 
ago,” she replied, and her colour 
deepened. 

“T have never had it,” I said quietly. 

She looked down at the hand which 
held hers. “Is this Sylvia’s discards ?” 
she asked softly. 

“Yes,” I said boldly. 

Mrs. Glen-Warrington laughed low. 
“ Why did you doit?” she asked. “ How 
vain men are!” 


> she 
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“No,” I reflected. “I think it was 
only obstinacy.” 

“T knew it wasn’t——” But here Mrs. 
Glen-Warrington stopped abruptly and 
blushed. ‘The sound of voices from the 
other room came in to us. ‘*We must 
go back now,” said she, and her hand 
was no longer captive. 

“ May I come and see you in ‘Town ?” 
I asked quickly. 

She ‘shot a glance at me. “Yes, if 
you think I am not too old.... I go 
to-morrow.” 

“And Lord Orvill?” I queried. 

*T don’t understand you,” said Mrs. 
Glen-Warrington, lifting her eyebrows. 
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“Poor Lady Orvill!” 1 said with 
sympathy. 

“Indeed! As apparently Lady Orvill 
has succeeded in has succeeded, 
she should be congratulated,” she said. 

“Succeeded!” I cried. ‘‘ Well, poor 
Sir James, then!” 

Mrs. Glen-Warrington treated the remark 
as if she had not heard it. We joined 
the others. 

Sir James also left for Town the next 
day, and Lady Orvill got out of bed for 
the first time. I never heard what she 
said, for old Bates wasn’t present. But 
we are now on excellent terms, and Lady 
Sylvia is a great favourite of my wife. 














BY ROSAMUND MARRIOTT WATSON. 


, | ‘HE high pagodas of the pine 
‘Through whose dim floors the south wind sings, 


Whose jewelled tassels toss and shine, 


Astir with airy whisperings,— 


5S 


‘There, where green jalousies divide, 


Shift—for an instant blown aside— 


I see a 


glint of rainbow wings. 


All day until the sun has set, 


“The pines are full of birds,” they say. 


But I know better: 


never yct 


Shone feathered folk in such array. 


When the moon rises round and low— 


O, then I see—O, then I know 


The Little People dance and play. 





STUDIES UNDER THE SEA. 


I. THE INVASION 


OF THE DEVIL-FISH. 


BY MATTHIAS DUNN. 


SHALL call the whole of the sea 

monsters I intend to mention 

in this paper by the name of 
“Cuttles.” This appellation evidently 
comes from the Old English word 
“cuddle,” to hug or to embrace; and 
as all of this family are fond of this 
work, I fail to see how the name “ squid” 
can equal or rival it. Of course this 
word is derived from “squirt,” and has 
reference to the creature throwing its ink 
at a distance among its enemies ; but 
this habit is not shared by the nautilus 
family, therefore the first name is the 
most appropriate, because it covers the 
habits of the whole species. 

In this group the dwarf and the giant 
are both extreme. ‘The little sepiola is 
not a finger’s length, and is as timid as 
a mouse. When driven hard it will 
excavate a shelter in the sand by blowing 
water violently on it through its funnel. 
The kraken with its compeers rivals the 
whale in length, and is as daring as 
the most violent of the sharks. 

The senses of the cuttles are of a very 
high order. To look at the tongue is 
enough to satisfy an expert that its tasting 
powers must be exquisite. The eyes 
are generally large, brilliant, and of wide 
compass, in many respects superior to 
those of some of the vertebrata, but pre- 
senting peculiarities of great interest to 
the anatomist. The ears consist of two 


circular cavities behind the eyes, in each 
of which is found a sac, containing a 
clear fluid, and an earstone or otolith, 
composed of carbonate of lime. ‘The 
sense of smell seems to belong to a pair of 
organs close below the eyes and _ rather 
behind them, each in a depression with 
swollen borders containing a soft knob 
or wart-like protuberance, and which are 
supplied with special nerves. ‘The sense 
of touch is found on the whole skin of 
the animal, but more especially in the 
arms and tentacles. 

As far as we know, they have no com- 
pletely closed bloodvessels, hence their 
blood is transparent, violet or green, but 
seldom red. 

They have the economy of constantly 
changing their colour and assimilating it 
to every feature of their surroundings. 
When life is in full swing, the surface of 
their bodies is often covered with spots, 
which are continually altering — their 
position, size, and colour, often running 


into each other and playing freaks of 


the most astonishing character. ‘This 
phenomenon is brought about through 
the structure of the skin, which contains 
elastic cavities in which are found many 
coloured fluids, all of which are under 
the nerve force of the creature and 
therefore subject to the ever-varying emo 


tions of the animal.* In the capture of 


my first octopus it almost tricked me 


* Also see Gosse’s Marine Zoology, vol. ii. p. 132. 
Copyright 1901 by Matthias Dunn. 
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through its cunning and the use of these 
colours in mimicking its surroundings. 
On the coasts of Cornwall, in the still 
summer sea, there are niches and coves 
of wondrous beauty, decorated with such 
a variety of stately weeds that at times 
it impressed me with the idea that I was 
gazing down into the interior of some 
weird palace in the sea, awaking depths of 
such intense soothing wonder in my per- 
sonality as I never dreamt were hidden 
there, which finally melted into awe and 
worship of the Maker of such magnificence. 
Into one of these coves the nursehound 
sharks yearly come and arrange their 
accouchement-beds, and before leaving 
tie their eggs to the blue and green 
iridescent scintillating seaweeds, which 
add still more beauty to the scene. 

As this sanatorium was only about a 
mile from my home, I eagerly looked 
and longed for a time when, by a com- 
bination of happy circumstances, the sea 
should recede so far out as to give me 
the opportunity of walking among these 
new and glowing phrases of life. 

After waiting long, the opportunity 
came, and I shall never forget the day, 
when in the sunlight I wandered among 
such a variety of almost fantastic beauty. 
Besides these splendid seaweeds * I was 
struck with the masses of the anemone, and 
their beautiful and varied colours ; also, 
on turning over a few stones, with the 
grace and loveliness of the fishes, nearly 
all of which had suckers on their breasts ; 
but most of all with the sea urchins. 
The habits of these creatures are passing 
strange, for they can climb up the steepest 
precipices with ease, and on this occasion 
they were as large as basins, and were 
there by the score, in blue and mauve 
and pink; no doubt these dresses belong 
to their procreative periods of life, for 
their colours at other seasons of the year 
are very guiet, 

Evidently when under the influence 
of this instinctive congressive problem, 
which in the Genus Homo is sometimes 
called love, they had travelled in miles 
from the outer depths to meet their com- 
panions in this paradise of the sea. How 
they managed to see and know each 
other, it is difficult to tell; and how the 
intuition of approach is manifested is 


* The Laminaria was there in many 
full rich tints of blue and green, which 


phosphorescent gleams from some marine animal, 


varieties, and in 
Thongs (Himanthalia Jorea)—also in all their beauty was the Cys/osetra ericotdes, 
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just as difficult, for they have no known 
eyes. Yet here they were together, having 
travelled all this distance on their tiny 
stumps or spines, which could not have 
given them greater progress than a mile 
a month. The eloquent historian of British 
Star-fishes (Professor Forbes) observes : 
“ The skillof the Great Architect of Nature 
is not less displayed in the construction 
of a sea-urchin, than in the building up 
of a world,” and if the fabrication of this 
creature is so incomprehensible, possibly 
its habits and affections are no less 
wonderful. 

When thinking what more I could dis- 
cover without making any great disturbance 
among these now almost helpless families, 
I moved out to the point of the rocks, 
which formed one side of the cove ; there 
I saw a small cavern with about three 
inches of water in it; and on stooping 
down and looking into it, I found myself 
face to face with Octopus vulgarius, of about 
three and a half feet stretch of arms, 
This quickly brought me to myself, as 
more than a year ago the late Frank 
Buckland had given me an order for 
one of these creatures to be sent to the 
Brighton Aquarium ; but up to that date no 
fisherman could get me one. Fortunately 
I had brought a three-gallon pail with 
me, and as there was a boat within hail, 
which could quickly take me across the 
bay if I could secure my _ prize, I 
quickly put myself into shape. As there 
was good standing-room in front of the 
cavern and a plateau of rough rocks 
breast high by the side of me, I soon 
had my coat off, and seizing the monster 
between the head and the body, in an 
instant I had landed it above on the 
rocks. Evidently I had taken the creature 
by surprise, for it never attempted to 
throw ink or water at me: when it 
found out its position it made a des- 
perate effort to reach the sea; but | 
was more than a match for it by 
violently seizing its outstretched arms and 
continually turning them back or itself. 
Quickly I called the boat alongside, and 
as soon as the creature was in the pail, 
and that filled with water, we made 
tracks for home. In among the rocks 
behind the pier at Mevagissey, at high- 
water neap tides there was a_ beautiful 
the 
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with all their 


at times when under the sea flashes these colours, like 
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clear pool, about five feet long, three feet 
wide and three feet deep, with its sides 


covered with seaweeds and its bottom 
with small white and brown stones. Soon 
I had safely lodged it there, and it 


seemed to take well to its resting-place, 
not even searching out its corners or 
intricacies, but appearing as if dazed or 
bewildered, and all the time peeping 
out of the corners of its eyes on the 
monster who had so successfully bearded 
it in its den. Iam sure it was as much 
amazed and astonished at my upright 
glaring form (so opposite to its own) as 
I should have been on seeing some daring 
native from another planet. 

Seeing that it appeared quiet in its new 
resting-place, I hastened away to get a 
carter’ and 
a large iron 


tank in 

order to 

reach the —_ 
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Turning up my sleeves to my armpits, 
I began to bale out the water. When I 
could reach the bottom, I again made a 
sudden grab at the octopus; but this 
time it was almost equal to the occasion, 
for it instantly seized my arm with its 
tentacles and at the same moment tried to 
smother me with ink. As I dragged it 
out of its hiding-place, I shall never forget 
the deadly sensation of its suckers, so 
clammy and vicious, and as immut- 
able as fate. However, with help and 
much force, I soon got it off my arm 
into the tank and = away. — Shortly 
before this time, Victor Hugo had pub- 
lished his thrilling novel ‘The Toilers of 
the Sea,” in which an octopus embraced, 
held down and drowned one of the leading 

characters 
- of the book. 

Hence the 

public were 

anxious to 


see this 
Devil - fish, 
as it was 


called 
there. But, 
strange to 
tell, the 
Brighton 
Aquarium 
authorities 
failed to 
get one 
from our 





brute could 
be found 
anywhere! The sea was full forty feet 
away, with a cove and a ridge of rocks 
between it and the pool. I at once 
hunted the cove in all its corners, and 
the holes in all the rocks, but no- 
where could I find it. Going back 
to the pool to consider my position, | 
chanced to !ook intently at the shingle on 
its bottom, and among it I saw an eye 
peeping up through the stones. In the 
bottom of the pool was a crevice in the 
rocks which I was not aware of. On my 
leaving the beast, it must have found 
this out, and removing the sand and 
shingle it got into the hole and covered 
itself so dexterously and mimicked the 
stones so cleverly with the colouring-matter 
in its skin, that it could not be distin- 


guished from its surroundings ; and but for 
its eye, it might never have been found, 


Japanese fishermen attacked by a ‘ Devil-fish, 


English 
SiO Fes. 
After much 
trouble one was brought across from 
the French coasts, which excited much 
curiosity. On the day mine arrived 
in brighton, the French octopus died. 
The next day the London Zimes came 
out with a leaderette on the subject, 
headed with the expression “‘The King 
is Dead! the King is Alive! Long live 
the King,” which gave a pithy account of 
the violence and vicissitudes in Devil-fish 

It will be seen from these incidents 
how scarce Octopus vulgarius was on the 
English and French coasts only a few 
years ago. It is very different now: 
evidently they are here in thousands, as 
will be seen as we proceed, and are 
much larger than we formerly had any 
conception of. In the autumn of 1899 
Mr, Richard Hunkin, owner of the little 
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fishing boat Unique, when fishing a few 
miles to the east of the Deadman Head- 
land, Cornwall, had a dull heavy drag on 
his line, and on pulling it up from the 
bottom, he found one of these cuttles, 
which instantly attacked the boat, and 
stuck its tentacles on it so violently that 
he could not proceed. Quickly, with gaff 
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ment, cut the line, and let the beast 
go. 

One dark night, about the same date, 
Mr. Samuel Kelly, of Mevagissey, was 
out fishing in a little boat by himself, 
about a mile from the Gribbin Headland, 
Fowey, Cornwall; when one of these 


devil-fish took his bait, and with the usual 
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Facsimile of De Montfort's ‘‘ Devil-fish.” 


in hand, he peered down into the sea, 
when he saw the monster with its arms 
around the sides and bottom of the boat, 
so he dragged his gaff into it, and used 
all his strength to draw it on board. 
But he might as well have tried to draw 
up the sea bottom; no strength of 
his could start it. After waiting some 
time, he had to disengage his instru- 








effort was hauled on board. His difficulty 
now was to get the hook out in order to 
continue his work; for he had been 
successful in catching several other fish. 
But the moment he touched the brute, 
some of its clammy tentacles were thrown 


around his arm, holding him to the 
spot, while its other arms remained 


around the thwart. Presently the beast 
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became so violent that it really made him 
respect it. At last he made a supreme 
effort to get his hook, when the creature 
fastened his largest suckers on the back 
of his right hand, and in the battle he 
had to drop his line, and, with the nails 
of his left hand, dig the suckers out of 
his flesh, for they seemed to bury them- 
selves there. After this experience there 
was no more doubt or indecision in the 
fight, for, seizing a sharp knife, he quickly 
cut the hook from its hold, upon which 
the cuttle crept away to another part of 
the boat. 

But this did not finish Mr. Kelly’s 
night’s work. On again throwing out his 
line, he had a still heavier haul, and 
when it came to the water line he could 
not get it an inch further, although 
he used all his strength, for the line 
was new and stronger than he could 
break. 

In this dilemma he had to hold on 
tightly, and on looking over the side, by 
the aid of a flickering light, he found 
himself glaring into the eyes of another 
Devil-fish, a much larger one than the 
first. He further found that the creature 
had taken the boat for its enemy and 
was attacking it with all its force, its 
tentacles embracing the stern on the one 
hand and running to near the middle 
section of his boat on the other. 

Remembering his recent trouble with 
its neighbour, and the waste of time likely 
to ensue in a still longer encounter with 
a stronger brute, he decided not to risk 
another fight, but to turn its violent on- 
slaught on the boat to his own advantage. 
Taking his knife and watching his oppor- 
tunity, he quickly cut the hook out of 
the intruder, who, on being liberated, 
immediately dropped out of sight. 

The next day I verified most of Mr. 
Kelly’s statements. The arms of the 
dead octopus in the boat stretched over 
seven feet, and on the back of his hand 
was a very black bruise, more than half 
an inch in diameter, corresponding with 
the inner circle of the largest suckers of 
the octopus, the outer edges of which 
would cover a five-shilling-piece. 

With the year 1900 we were still more 
pestered by these creatures, for they 
appeared in such numbers, and attacked 
the crabs and lobsters with such vigour, 
that the crab fisheries along the coasts of 


* Mr. Dower has verified these facts ta me 
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Devon and Cornwall generally lost fully 
fifty per cent. from their violence. 
Throughout the summer it was nothing 
uncommon for fishermen in one day to 
find from five to ten of these slimy 
monsters in their crab-pots, either eating 
the crabs or resting after their orgies. 
Throughout the season it was not rare 
to see single specimens stretching six feet 
and a half in length. These had no 
difficulty in attacking the largest crabs. 
A fisherman recently declared to me, 
that he had seen a fine, well-conditioned 
crab (Cancer pagurus), with a hole in its 
back made by an octopus as if bored 
with an auger. 

The year 1901 has opened with the 
grip of the Devil-fish still tightening 
around us. As proof that these creatures 
have undaunted courage, backed by 
desperate purposes, hear the story of Mr. 
M. Dower, of Devonport. Accompanied 
by his brother, he was in a small boat in 
Plymouth Sound on the afternoon of 
March 24th, 1901. Although the weather 
was very cold, he thought he should 
like to bathe. When near the rocky 
bridge between Drake’s Island and the 
mainland he undressed and had his dip. 
After swimming about for a few minutes, 
he was conscious of something giving 
him strange sensations around the chest, 
but thinking it was caused by the intense 
cold and aggravated in some way by 
some strange seaweeds, which he thought 
in swimming had got around him, he 
lulled his mind into quietness for an in- 
stant. But these feelings getting terribly 
intensified, he became alarmed, not know- 
ing what to attribute them to. He 
hastily made for the boat, and, assisted 
by his brother, he was quickly tumbled 
into her. Judge of their horror and 
surprise to find he had been attacked by 
an octopus, which still clung to his body ! 
With his brother's aid he soon ripped the 
tentacles from their deadly position ; and 
after dressing and a little exercise he 
appeared none the worse for the ad- 
venture ; but we may guess the end if his 
brother had not been there to assist 
him, as the creature was very large.* 
On the Cornish coast the season has 
an ominous outlook, the crab _fisher- 
men not getting ten shillings per week, 
although the spring fishery should be 
in full swing. Many men are seeking 


by letter, after their appearing in the Western 


Mercury, Plymouth. He has the brute still in spirits, 
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other employment, and the octopi are 
everywhere. 

Mr. Pezzick, the Cornish Fishery In- 
spector, states that only recently some 
lobsters were left in store for a few days, 


when the octopi broke in and devoured 
the lot. 

The cause of the increase of these 
creatures is apparent to all who watch 
the fisheries. Throughout all time in 
these western seas the conger has been 
the police of the crab, shielding it from 
these head-footed animals. 

Now, the conger has the most sensitive 
lips of all the fish I am acquainted with ; 
possibly it would not object to eat crabs 
if it could tell how to get hold of 
them ; but the moment a crab is touched 
by the conger it would be sure to bite 
it on the lips. ‘This would terrify the 
conger beyond anything I can imagine,* 
and as crabs and congers are neighbours, 
from this cause alone they live in peace 
together. And as the conger delights 
in all kinds of cuttles, and prefers them 
to almost any other kind of food, so 
the octopus delights in the crabs as 


* Congers are so sensitive in the lips, that should 
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food, and seeks them before 
else. Consequently the conger 
hunting the octopus and its congeners, 
whilst the octopus is always hunting the 


crab, as in the past the congers have 


anything 
is always 








The cuttle, or devil-fish, at home, 


more 


been a thousand times numerous 
than the cuttles. ‘The conger, up to a 
late date, has always kept the octopus 
very much under, almost giving free-trade 
to the crab. But now there is a fear 
that man has broken up the balance of 
nature, and through that is introducing 
the very Devil-fish among the crabs. 
Formerly these crustaceans just knew there 
was such a force in existence ; but now 
the evil is ever with them, and is daily 
exterminating the race. The cause is 
easily discovered. With the advance in 
the price of conger, through greater rail- 
way facilities and an increasing population, 
all the inshore fishermen have increased 
their fishery power by setting long lines ; 
and three men, instead of using ten or 
twelve hooks on their handlines, as was 
the case in olden times, now practise 
fishing with some five or six hundred 
hooks. Consequently, they have almost 


a fisherman happen to prick one with 


his hook in the lip early in the evening, it is almost sure to spoil his night's work, as when 
it gets again on the sea bottom, it will ‘be so wéczous that it will bite at every kind of fish 


there and drive them away. 
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denuded our inshore waters of conger. 
Herein lies the secret of man disturbing 
the relative life of the sea. 

I have been led to believe that the 
Krench fishermen, through the earlier use 
of the long line, have cleared the conger 
off their coasts to a still greater extent 
than has been done here, and that the 
octopus has become a_ perfect plague 
there. 

It may be that the mass of these cuttles 
upon our coast are only a vast shoal of 
migrating cuttles from the French shores, 
and that we may yet have conger enough 
left to exterminate them in a year or 
two. Let us hope this may be the case. 
It is the only ray of light visible in this 
looming tragedy. 

In further remarking on these Devil- 
fish, I may state that the late Frank 
Buckland, on first reading Victor Hugo’s 
“'Toilers of the Sea,” considered the 
local colouring respecting these creatures 
to be extreme. But at a later date, on 
seeing an octopus sent him from Corn- 
wall, having over a thousand suckers on 
its eight arms, some large enough to 
cover a penny, he altered his opinion, 
and stated in the pages of Zand and 
Water that Victor Hugo was right and 
he was wrong, and that the octopus in 
question, if it had the opportunity, could 
drown a man. And the late Henry Lee, 
Superintendent Naturalist of the Brighton 
Aquarium, held the same opinion. ‘There 
is no doubt these gentlemen were not 
mistaken, as there are authentic cases of 
creatures of this fantily having done so. 
Mr. C. Laming, in his work ‘The French 
in Algiers,” states that soldiers were in 
the habit of bathing in the sea in the 
evenings, when from time to time several 
of them disappeared. I earing some un- 
known cause of drowning, bathing was 
forbidden by the officers. In spite of 
this, one evening several of the men went 
into the water. Suddenly one of them 
screamed for help. When others rushed 
to his assistance, they found an octopus 
had seized him by the leg with four of 
its arms, whilst it clung to the rocks 
with the remainder. ‘The soldiers caught 
the monster and carried it home, and 
finally ate it. ‘This adventure accounted 
for the disappearance of the men. 

The Rev. W. Wyatt Gill, missionary 
among the inhabitants of the Hervey 
Islands, also states that a servant of his 
went diving for cuttles, leaving his son 


in charge of the canoe. After a short 
time he rose to the surface, with his 
nostrils and mouth covered with a large 
octopus. If his son had not promptly 
torn the living plaster from his face, he 
must have been suffocated—a fate which 
actually befell a man_ previously, who 
foolishly went diving alone. 

In Appleton’s Journal of Science, Jan. 
31st, 1874, a correspondent describes 
an attack of an octopus on a diver off 
the coast of Florida, when a_ powerful 
Irishman was as a child in its grasp, and 
would have been drowned if he and his 
assailant had not been quickly dragged 
upon the raft; he fainted, and his com- 
panions were unable to pull them asunder, 
until by heavy blows they stunned the 
baggy beast. 

‘This brings us to consider the larger 
forms of the race. Among the legends and 
traditions of Norway and Sweden, stories 
of the existence of a marine monster of 
enormous size, a terror to the fishermen, 
found a place. From its actions arose 
popular wonder, superstition and dread. 
Its desperate character is exemplified in 
the following ‘tale of the sea.” Three 
men were out fishing on a calm day, when 
a shapeless prominence was seen above 
the surface of the sea, some thirty or forty 
feet away ; fearing danger, they were about 
to get up the anchor, when suddenly, like 
lightning, a rope-like fleshy instrument was 
shot into the boat, which fastened itself 
around Hans Oolsen: no effort of the 
other men could hold him ; he was dragged 
from them into the now seething sea, and 
what appeared like writhing serpents lashed 
the water into fragments and twined them- 
selves around their shipmate, and as they 
gazed, helpless in horror and bewilder- 
ment, the monster sank with a mighty 
swirl, the sea closing for ever over their 
companion. 

This creature was evidently a‘ kraken.” 
Eric Pontophidan, Bishop of Bergen, de- 
scribes it as being a beast of vast extent, 
having arms or tentacles with which it 
gathered its food ; its excrement was thick 
and turbid, having a very agreeable smell. 
The Rey. M. Triis of Bordeon Nordland 
also tells of a young kraken, which filled 
up a narrow channel among the rocks, in 
which it got entangled, where it perished 
and putrefied, the stench of which was 
almost unbearable. The creature had 
tentacles with which it gripped the trees 
above high water. 
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After these records by these Norsemen 
there seems to have been a long period 
without any facts being collected respect- 
ing the personality or the habits of these 
massive molluscs; and science’ even 
doubted their existence, when a succes- 
sion of incontrovertible facts was brought 
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antagonist. Fortunately they hada hatchet 
on board, with which they cut the arms 
from the creature ; which, after blacking 
the sea with ink, made off. One of 
these magnificent fragments was measured 
by Mr. Alexander Murray, geologist, and 
Professor Verril of Yale College, Connec- 


The Chinese “ Cuttle.” 


to the front, proving their existence in our 
northern waters. ‘Thus the Rev. M. Har- 
vey, of St. John’s, Newfoundland, records 
the following: On October 25th, 1873, 
two fishermen were out in a boat, near 
the eastern end of Conception Bay ; ob 
serving a floating object on the water, they 
rowed towards it, and struck it, on which 
it immediately shot out two vast tentacles 
around the boat as if wrestling with an 


ticut, who found it to be seventeen feet 
long and three feet and a half in circum- 
ference. It is now preserved in St. John’s 
College, Newfoundland. Since then 
scientists have further considered the sub- 
ject, and concluded that the beast in its 
entirety could not have been less than 
forty-four feet long. 

- Mr. Harvey also produces additional 
evidence of other gigantic cuttles seen on 
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the coasts of Newfoundland. One, cast 
ashore in the winter of 1871, near Lamelin, 
measured forty-seven feet, and another 
was stranded two years later in the same 
neighbourhoo1, whose total length was 
eighty feet. ‘This was verified by the 
Rev. M. Gabriel. Another instance is 
given by Professor Verrill of a great cuttle 
found alive in Coombs Cove in 1872, 
whose cups on its tentacles were serrated, 
and whose total length was over fifty feet. 

On April 26th, 1875, a very large cuttle 
was seen on the north-west of Boffin’s 
Island, Ireland. It was thought to be a 
wreck, and a boat pulled out to it; but 
much to the rowers’ astonishment, they 
found it was an enormous cuttle. Ap- 
proaching it with caution they lopped off 
one of its arms, about eight feet long. 
The creature rushed out to sea at a tre- 
mendous pace. ‘They followed it for five 
miles, until it appeared a little tired, 
when they again attacked it, and cut off 
its head and another tentacle. ‘Then the 
beast sank. This cuttle could not have 
been less than from thirty-five to forty feet 
long. The remains of this adventure are 
now in the Dublin Museum. Passing by 
the massive.cuttles, of the same character 
as those given above, found on the coasts 
of Zealand, Jutland, and the Shetland 
Isles in 1847, 1855, and 1860, all these 
facts seem to point to a large octopus of 
a very dangerous character once existing 
in the North Atlantic, whose ink had a 
musky odour, probably akin to the Z/odone 
Moschatus of more southern seas. Per- 
sonally I have no doubt that, even now, 
there are in the deep waters outside the 
Pole, cuttles longer than we have any 
conception of, and that surprises in the 
future are yet in store for the scientific 
world from this source. ‘That the monsters 
had their enemies in these seas, is ap- 
parent from the fact that they were known 
to use their ink frequently, and it is now 
further known that the ink of all cuttles 
is a reserve force only used by these 
creatures as a last resource when in deadly 
peril. Who its enemies are it is not 
difficult to suggest. Seeing the whales 
are kept from being in excess in the sea 
by the sword-fish, what more natural than 
that these massive cuttles should be kept 
from overcrowding these northern waters 
by the narwhal? Scoresby describes these 
as being powerful and active creatures of 
almost incredible swiftness, but which at 
times are extremely playful, elevating their 


horns and crossing them with each other, 
as if they were fencing. ‘They have never 
been known to attack a ship with them; 
hence we may reasonably conclude, their 
horns are not used on the whale, but on 
some other creature in these waters, more 
formidable and aggressive. 

Comparing the two creatures and their 
weapons, the extreme length of the sword 
of the sword-fish is five feet, while the 
pointed horn of the narwhal has been 
known to reach over eight feet, and be- 
longs to a much heavier and _ stronger 
beast than the sword-fish ; consequently 
we may conclude its duties are more 
difficult and daring than even killing 
whales. 

Turning away from the kraken and the 
North Atlantic, molluscs of great size and 
daring have been found elsewhere in that 
great dark mysterious undiscovered sea. 
Captain J. M. Dens, a French navigator 
of repute, states that when off the coasts 
of Africa one fine calm day, three of his 
men were scraping the sides of his ship, 
when they were attacked by one of these 
violent creatures, and in spite of every 
effort made to save them, two of them 
were drawn away under water, and the 
third, whom he rescued, died during the 
night. In the fight one of the creature’s 
arms was cut off; it measured twenty-five 
feet, and had suckers on it as large as 
pot-lids. 

We have also the statement of the 
officers and crew of the French steamer 
Alecton, Lieutenant Bouyer commander, 
who, on November 3oth, 1861, fell in 
with a great cuttle between the islands 
of Madeira and ‘Teneriffe. It was seen 
about noon floating in the surface of the 
sea alive. Many bullets were put through 
it without doing it much seeming injury. 
Eventually the steamer was stopped. At 
this juncture the creature discharged its 
ink bag, deeply colouring the water, and 
a strong smell of musk was perceptible. 
Harpoons were now thrust into it, but 
they would not hold on its yielding flesh. 
A rope with a running bow-line knot was, 
however, slipped over its fins ; but when 
an attempt was made to hoist it on deck, 
the enormous weight of the creature 
caused the rope to cut through its flesh, 
when the body fell back and disappeared 
in the sea. Its colour was of a deep red, 
and the body without head or tentacles 
was estimated to be eighteen feet long, 
hence this beast must have had a total 
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length of nearly fifty feet. M. Bentholot, 
the French Consul at ‘Teneriffe, saw its 
fin ten days after, and sent a report of 
the occurrence to the Paris Academy of 
Sciences. 

My next remarks will be on the Ony- 
choteuthis cuttle and the whale (De/phinus 
delphis). ‘The former instead of suckers 
have sharp pointed hooks or claws on 
their tentacles. Professor Owen, in his 
description of these hooks and arms, in- 
timates that there is no known mechanical 
contrivance which surpasses the ingenuity 
of their structure. 

Now let us turn to the dolphin. These 
little whales are often seen in the English 
Channel. Although seldom exceeding 
eight feet in length, they seem to enjoy 
life very much by continually evincing 
excessive activity and playfulness. When 
fishing craft are running some eight or 
ten miles an hour, they will gambol around 
them, as if to show up the slowness of 
the boat in comparison with their own 
fast life under the sea. It is evidently 
done for pleasure and pastime. When 
this is going on in the summer sunshine, 
it is difficult to imagine a more beautiful 
sight. Evidently they delight in mackerel 
as food. Fishermen may be almost sure 
of a good catch if their nets are put out 
at night, when these creatures are seen 
by day. 

Early in September 1900, when the 
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fishing-boat Vu/can was fishing for pil 
chards off the Deadman Headland, Corn- 
wall, she had one of these whales entangled 
in her nets (see cut below). Although the 
beast was beautiful in form and colour, it 
was at once seen to have over forty patches 
of scratches over various parts of its body, 
some of which were actually bleeding at 
the time of its being caught, which much 
puzzled our local authorities. At a later 
date it was found that in 1897 the French 
had observed like marking in one caught 
on their coasts, and Messrs. Richard and 
Newille had a paper on it in the Revue 
Soc. Zool, France; they regarded these 
deep close markings, so pertinent in this 
figure, as due to the cat-like claws of the 
cuttle fishes; and some of our English 
authorities seem to agree with these 
opinions. Personally I am doubtful of 
these Onychoteuthis cuttles being the 
cause of these many indentations in this 
whale, as I know of no such cuttle in- 
habiting the English Channel or its neigh- 


bourhood. My opinion leans towards 
the idea that these scratches were 
done by an old male dolphin. These 


creatures have about a hundred and fifty 
beautiful sharp teeth, which fit into each 
other like a gin, and when biting each 
other by the side the marks left must be 
similar to these. 

This pretty little whale is in the Uni- 
versity Museum, Cambridge. 








Dolphin marked by the claws of the cuttle-fish. 
Photo by S. Dalby-Smith, Mevagissey. 
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ENGLAND! 


BY A. T. QUILLER-COUCH. 


T Madeira seven of us were added 
I cs to the first-class passengers of 
the Cambuscan, homeward bound 
from Cape ‘Town; and even so_ the 
company made a poor muster in the 
saloon, which required a hundred and 
seventy feet of hurricane deck for cover- 
ing. ‘Those were days—long before the 
South African War, before the Jameson 
Raid even—when every ship carried out 
a load of miners for the ‘Transvaal, and 
returned comparatively empty, though as 
a rule with plenty of obviously rich men 
and bediamonded ladies. 

But every tide has its backwash ; and 
it so happened that the Camdbuscan held 
as many second and third class passengers 
as she could They were—their 
general air proclaimed it—the failures of 
South African immigration: men and 
women who had gone out too early, and 
given up the struggle just when the 
propitious moment arrived. Seediness 
marked the second class; the third class 
came from all parts, from the Cape up 
to Pietermaritzburg, but they might have 
conspired to assemble on the Camdbuscan 
as a protest against high hopes and 
dreams of a promised land. ‘They stood 
aloof, watching the flashy gaieties of 
the hurricane-deck from their own sad 
penumbra—a dejected, wistful, whispering 
throng. ‘They simply don’t occur,” one 
of the bediamonded ladies remarked to 
me, and went on to praise the U-— 
Line for arranging it so. With nightfall— 
or a trifle later—they vanished; and at 
most, when the time came for my last 
pipe before turning in, two or three figures 
would be left pacing there forward— 


stow. 


pacing and turning and pacing again. 1 
wondered who these figures were, and 
what their thoughts. ‘They and_ the 
sleepers hived beneath them belonged to 
another world; a world driven with ours 
through wave and darkness, urged by the 
same propellers, controlled by the same 
helmsman, separated only by thin _parti- 
tions, which the touch of a rock would 


tear down like paper; yet, while the 
partitions stood, separated as no city 
separates its rich and poor. Only on 


Sundays did these two worlds consent to 
meet. ‘They had, it appeared, a common 
God, and joined for a few minutes once 
a week in worshipping Him. 

The bediamonded lady, however, was 
not quite accurate. Once, and once 
only—it was the second day after we left 


Madeira—the third-class passengers did 
“occur,” to the extent of organising 
Athletic Sports, and even (with the 


Captain’s leave) of levying prize-money 
from the saloon deck. Some four or five 
of us, when their delegate approached, 
were lounging beneath the great awning 
and listening, or pretending to listen, to 
the discourse of our only millionaire, 
Mr. Olstein. As usual, he recited his 
wrongs ; and, as usual, the mere recital 
caused him to perspire. ‘The hairs on the 
back of his expostulatory hand bristled 
with indignation, the diamonds on his 
fingers flashed with it. We had known 
him but two days, and were passing weary 
of him, but allowed him to talk. He 
apostrophised the British Flag—his final 
court of appeal, he termed it—while we 
stared out over the waters. 


“ We love it,” he insisted. ‘‘ We never 
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see it without a lump in our throats. 
3ut we ask ourselves, How long is this 
affection to count for nothing? What are 
we to get in return?” 

No one answered, perhaps because no 


one knew. My thoughts had flown 
forward to a small riverside church in 
England and a memorial window to 


one whose body had been found after 
Isandlwhana with the same flag wrapped 
around it beneath the tunic. ‘This was 
his reward. 

‘Hey? What’s this?” Mr. Olstein 
took the subscription list, fitted his gold- 
rimmed glasses and eyed the delegate 
over the paper. ‘Athletic Sports? Not 
much in your line, I should say.” 

*“* No, sir,”—-and while the delegate bent 
his eyes a bright spot showed on either 
cheek. He was a weedy, hollow-chested 
man, about six feet in height, with tell-tale 
pits at the back of the neck, and a ragged 
beard evidently grown on the voyage. 
“Tm only a collector, with the Captain’s 
permission.” 

“] see.” Mr. 
sovereign. ‘I 


Olstein 
don’t put 


pulled out a 
this on you, 


inind: I can tell a consumptive with half 


an eye. See here,’—he appealed to us,— 
“this is just what we suffer from. You 
fellows with lung trouble flock to a tepid 
hole like Madeira, when the Cape would 
cure you in half the time: why, the 
voyage itself only begins to be decent 
after you get south! But you won’t see 
it; and the people who do see it are just 
the sort who don’t pay us when they 
come, and damage us when they go back 

hard cases, sent out to pick up a living 
as well as their health, who get stranded 
and hurry home half-cured.” 

A young Briton in the deck-chair next 
to mine rose and walked off abruptly, 
while I fumbled for a coin, ashamed to 
meet the collector’s eye. 

“Hullo!” Mr. Olstein grinned at me. 
“Our friend’s in a hurry to dodge the 
subscription list.” 

But the young Briton turned and 
intercepted the collector as he moved 
towards the next group. 

“It's your sovereign,” said I, ‘that 
seems to be overlooked.” 

Mr. Olstein saw it at his elbow, and 
repocketed it. ‘‘ Well if he hasn’t the 
sense to pick it up, I’ve some more 
than to whistle him back. But that'll 
show you the sort of stuff we send out 
to compete with Germans and such-like. 
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It’s enough to make a man ashamed of 
his country.” 
This happened on a Saturday morning, 


and in the afternoon we attended the 
Sports—a depressing ceremony. ‘The 


performers went through their contests, 
so to speak, with bated breath, and a 
self-consciousness which, try as we might, 
infected our applause and made it in- 
sufferably patronising. ‘Their backers 
would pluck up heart now and again, 
and encourage them shrilly with White- 
chapel catchwords, but anon would hush 
their voices in uneasy shame. Our 
collector, brave by fits in his dignity as 
steward, would catch the eye of a saloon- 
deck passenger, and shrink behind the 
enormous rosette which some wag had 
pinned upon him. 

Next day I made an opportunity to 
speak with him, after service. It needed 
no pressing to extract his story, and 
he told it simply. He was a Cockney, 
and by trade had been a_ baker, in 
Bermondsey. ‘A wearing trade,” he 
said: “the most of us die before forty. 
You'd be surprised.” But he had started 
with a sound constitution, and somehow 
persuaded himself, in spite of warnings, 
that he was immune. At thirty-two he 
had married—‘“ a deal later than most,” 
he explained—and had _ scarcely been 
married three months before lung trouble 
declared itself. “I had a few pounds 


put by, having married so late; and it 
seemed a duty to. Emily to give myself 


every chance: so we packed up almost 
at once and started for South Africa. 
It was a wrench to her, but the voyage 
out did us both all the good in the world, 
she being in a delicate state of health 
and the room in Bermondsey not fit for 
a woman in that condition.” The baby 
was born in Cape Town, five months 
after their landing. ‘“ But they’ve no 
employment for bakers, out there,” he 
assured me. ‘‘ We found trade very low 
altogether, and what I picked up wasn’t 
any healthier than in London. Emily 
disliked the country, too; though she’d 
have stayed gladly if it had been doing 
me any good. And so back we're going. 
There’s one thing; I’m safe of work. 
My old employer in Bermondsey has 
promised that all right. And the child, 
you see, sir, won’t suffer. There’s no 
consumption, that I know of, in either of 
our families ; and Emily, you may be sure, 
will see he’s not brought up to be a baker.” 
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He announced it in the most matter- 
of-fact way. He was going back to 
England to die—to die speedily—and he 
knew it. ‘I should like you to see our 
baby, sir,” he added. “ He weighs extra- 
ordinary, for hisage. My wife comes from 
the North of England—a very big-boned 
family ; and he’s British, every ounce of 
him, though he was born foreign.” But 
the wife took a chill on entering the Bay, 
and remained below with the child; nor 
was it until the day we sighted England 
that I saw the whole family together. 

We were to pick up the Eddystone : and 
as this was calculated to happen at 
sunset or a little after, the sweepstake 
on the saloon deck aroused a little more 
than the usual excitement. For the first 
glimpse, whether of lighthouse or light, 
would give the prize to the nearest 
guesser. If we anticipated sunset, the 
clearness of the weather would decide 
between two pretty close shots ; if we ran 
it fine, the lamp (which carries for seven- 
teen miles or more) might upset those 
who staked on daylight, even within fifteen 
miles of the mark. Our guesses had 
been tabulated, and the paper pinned up 
in the smoking-room. 

They allowed a margin of some twenty- 
five knots on the twenty-four hours’ run 
—ranging, as nearly as I can recollect, 
from 335 to 360; and the date being 
the last week of March, and sunset falling 
close on half-past six, a whole nebula of 
guesses surrounded that hour, one or two 
divided only by a few seconds. 

A strong head wind met us in the 
Channel, and the backers of daylight had 
almost given up hope; but it dropped 
in the late afternoon, and by the log we 
were evidently in for a close finish. Mr. 
Olstein had set his watch by the ship’s 
chronometer, and consulted it from minute 
to minute. He stood by me, binocular 
in hand, and grew paler with excitement 
as sunset drew on and the minutes 
scored off the guesses one by one from 
the list. His guess was among the last, 
but not actually the last by half a dozen. 

We had reached a point when five 
minutes disposed of no less than nine 
guesses. The weather was dull; no one 
could tell precisely if the sun had sunk 
or not. We were certainly within twenty 
miles of the rock, and by the Nautical 
Almanack, unless our chronometer erred, 
the light ought to flash out within sixty 
seconds. If, within forty, the man sang 


out from the crow’s-nest, Mr. Olstein 
would lose; after forty he had a whole 
minute and a half for a clear win. 

The forty seconds passed. Mr. Olstein 
drew a long breath of relief. “ But why 
the devil don’t they light up?” he 
demanded, after a moment. “I call you 
to witness what the time is by our 
chronometer. I'll have it tested as soon 
as I step ashore, and if it’s wrong I'll 
complain. to the Company; if it’s not, 
I'll send the ‘Trinity House a letter ‘Il lay 
those lighthouse fellows by the heels! 
Punctuality, sir, in the case of shipping— 
life or death—— 

The cry of the man in the crow’s-nest 
interrupted him in the midst of his threats. 
Mr. Olstein broke off, threw a_ look 
aloft, and slapped his thigh triumphantly. 
He had won something like ten pounds, 
and was a joyous millionaire.  ‘ That 
makes twice in four voyages,” he pro- 
claimed. I congratulated him, and 
strolled forward. A group of third-class 
passengers had gathered by the starboard 
bow. ‘They, too, had heard the cry. ‘To 
all appearance they might have been an 
ordinary Whitechapel crowd, and even 
now they scarcely lifted their voices ; 
but they whispered and pointed, as a 
spark touched the north-eastern horizon 
almost ahead of us—trembled and died— 
shone out, as it seemed, more steadily 
and again was quenched. 

“The Eddystone !” 

I singled out my friend the baker. 
Before I could reach him he had broken 
from the group. I hailed him. Without 
seeming to hear, he disappeared down 
the fore companion. But he emerged 
again, and with a baby in his arms. 
Evidently he had torn it from its cot. 
His wife followed, weak and _ protesting. 

The child, too, raised a wail of querulous 
protest; but he hugged it to him, and 
running to the ship’s side held it aloft. 

“ England, baby !” 

It turned its head, seeking the pillow 
or its mother, and would not look, but 
broke into fresh and louder wailing. 

“ England!” 

He hugged it afresh. God knows of 
what feeling sprang the tears that fell 
on its face and baptised it. But he 
hushed his voice, and, lifting the child 
again, coaxed it to look—coaxed it with 
tears streaming now, and with a thrill 
that would not be denied. 

“England, baby !—England !” 





























A castle in the north. 


WITH ROD AND GUN. 
THE COST OF A SCOTCH MOOR. 
BY J. WATSON LYALL. 


LREADY the twelfth of August is 

“in the air.” Sportsmen’s eyes 

are being turned to Scotland, for 

steps have been already taken to secure 
shootings for the fast approaching season, 
Visions of purple heather, and antlered 
deer, and whirring grouse, and_ lordly 
salmon, and lively trout, and rippled loch, 
and rushing river, are floating through the 
brains of busy business men, tied to their 
tasks in the sweltering city; and like a 
refreshing draught come recollections of 
former happy days in the north—that 
tramp over the heather for your record bag 
of grouse 
which your rifle rang the death-knell of the 
big stag—that light and far cast over 
yon lovely salmon pool, where the thirty- 
pounder rose just at the far side, and 
almost out of reach of your cast, but sof 
quite, as your screaming reel attested, while 
the tight line flew through your fingers. 


Pictures like these, hung up in the halls of 


memory, are things of beauty, ‘‘a joy for 
ever” ; and to add to their number, sports- 
men are longing for the time when they 
will be again careering north to bonnie 


that exciting stalk, at the end of 


Scotland, instead of wasting their energies 
in the grinding worship of mammon. 

And, truth to tell, there is no way in 
which money could be spent which will 
so surely yield a harvest of health and 
thorough enjoyment, as this yearly visit 
to the moors and forests of Scotland. 
Money is a poor t:.:ng without health, 
and health is rarely ¢sught in vain on the 
purple heather or Highland loch. And 
nobody knows this better than the sports- 
men who yearly make their way to where 
the ‘‘moorcock craws,” and where, amid 
scenes of glorious natural beauty, they 
have their worries blown from. their 
brains, and new life and vigour infused 
into both body and mind. 

Year by year the crowd of sportsmen 
going northward increases, and the de- 
mand for Scotch shootings gets keener 
and keener. ‘This year the demand is 
greater than it has been in the 
experience of those most in touch with 
the subject.; and at the present moment it 
is nearly impossible to get a good grouse 
moor in Scotland for love or money. Places 
large and places small have been greedily 


ever 
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picked up at still advancing rents. Old- 
fashioned sportsmen growl at having to 
pay about double the rents they used to 
pay, and no doubt there is reason for their 


leavins.” Many of the best places in Scot- 
land are now arranged for almost as soon 
as the season is over, and the chief shoot- 
ing agents are almost as busy in December 





growl; 
but pro- 
prietors 
of moors 
naturally 
retort that 
a thing 
is just 
worth 
what you 
can get 
for 1%, 
and as 
they ex- 
perience 
no diffi- 
culty in 
getting 
the rents 
they ask, 
it is clear that people think the places 
worth what they pay for them. ‘The fact 
is that; Scotland is not likely to grow 
much bigger, while every year there is a 
crop of new rich men to whom money is 
of little consequence, and who find that 
taking a Scotch moor is one of their 
best investments. 

A river of gold is poured into Scotland 
by sportsmen every year; but it is a mistake 
to suppose that all the money goes into the 
pockets of the proprietors of shootings 
and fishings. No doubt it goes there in 
the first instance, but a great part of it 
has speedily to come out again. After 
proprietors have p. 1 all the expenses 
connected with kee; --g up their places a 
big hole is made in the rents which they 
receive. And this is as it should be—that 
the gold should percolate downward in 
order that all classes should participate in 
it. It is a satisfaction to the best class 
of sportsmen to know that while they are 
gratifying themselves, they are adding to 
the comfort of those who are lower down 
in the social scale. 

The demand for Scotch places makes 
it necessary for sportsmen to take steps 
early in the year if a good choice be 
desired. It used to be thought that if a 
man made his arrangements for the Twelfth 
about May or June he did very well; but 
now if he be wise he will make his choice 
much earlier, for if he does not, he. will 
have to be content later with “ ither folks’ 








A typical Highland shooting box. 


or Janu- 
ary as 
they used 
to be in 
April 
a. n.d 
May 
Those, 
therefore, 
who want 
to get a 
good 
choice 
should 
move 
in have 
matter as 
early as 
possible, 
and so 
soon as they find a place to suit them 
they should secure it, for they may rest 
assured that, if they have chosen well, 
there will be no difficulty in sub-letting if 
anything should happen to prevent them 
going north. Proprietors rarely or never 
object to a sub-let, as rents are all paid 
in advance, and a sub-tenant has to be 
approved by them. 

Shooting lodges in Scotland are of 
various sorts, and are counted by the 
hundred. Rents vary according to quantity 
and quality of sport, nature of locality, 
and kind of lodge. Some houses are 
palatial, othersare little better than cottages. 
Rents for the season—which is generally 
August, September, and October—range 
from £5000 to £250. Of course, the 
latter are chiefly low-country places, with 
few or no grouse, and a small bag of any 
sort, while the former have all kinds of 
game in profusion, with deer-stalking and 
salmon-fishing, and splendid mansions, with 
electric light and every up-to-date comfort. 

Grouse used to be reckoned worth 
Z#1 a brace—that is to say, if a moor 
with an ordinarily good lodge gave, say, 
500 brace of grouse, the rent should be 
about £500. Now such a moor would 
easily fetch £750 to £.g0o— indeed, it may 
be fairly said that grouse are at present 
worth £1 10s. to #1 15s. per brace. If 
in addition to grouse a place has salmon- 
fishing, the rent is greatly higher ; indeed, 
it may be said that if a proprietor has 
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first-rate salmon-fishing to offer he may 
ask for it almost what he likes. Rents 
of grouse moors vary also according to 
locality. Perthshire may be regarded as 
the favourite county, and Inverness and 
Ross and Sutherland tread hard on its 
heels. Aberdeen, also, is a fine county, 
and of late years places there have been 
in great demand—the east coast of Scot- 
land being regarded as more bracing than 
the west coast. ‘The latter, however, easily 
bears off the palm for beauty and variety 
of scenery, while its yachting facilities add 
enormously to its attractions. Grouse, 
however, are not nearly so numerous 
on the west coast as in other parts of 
Scotland ; and, as a rule, rents are not so 
high, unless for places of the best class, 
which command long rents anywhere. 
Argyllshire has many very charming 
places, yielding good bags of grouse, 
whilst its deer forests are also excellent, 
and some of its salmon rivers, such as 
the Awe, give splendid sport. Caithness 
is a wonderful county for grouse, which, 
curiously enough, lie to dogs all the 
season through, as they do nowhere 
else in Scotland. Heavy bags are got 
over dogs, and driving is almost un- 
known. In other parts of Scotland 
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the doctrine that there’ is no surer way 
of improving a moor than to drive it 
regularly. By this means old cocks are 
killed off and a stronger and healthier 
breed of birds allowed to come on. 
Many sportsmen, of course, dislike driving, 


and are wedded to their old style of 


shooting over dogs ; and hold, not without 
reason, that to see your dogs doing their 
work well is one of the chief pleasures 
of grouse shooting. And then, again, 
many a man who is a nailing shot over 
dogs fails to kill driven grouse, and 
naturally, therefore, dislikes it. Without 
doubt, however, driving is greatly on the 
increase wherever the lie of the ground 
is favourable, and the result is certainly 
good in almost every case. What stands 
in the way of its adoption on many 
moors is prejudice on the part of old 
keepers, and the difficulty of getting 
beaters, who year by year seem to think 
themselves entitled to higher wages—thus 
adding greatly to the cost of the sport. 
In out-of-the-way places, where beaters 
are difficult to be got, their wages are 
high—say 4s. to 4s. 6d. per day with 
luncheon and whisky—but lower wages 
are given where beaters are plentiful. 

As to dogs, most sportsmen who take 














A Ross-shire shooting-lodge. 


driving is more and more coming 
into vogue, and proprietors who used 
to look askance on any proposal to 
drive, are now becoming converts : to 


moors regularly have their own dogs, which 
they take from place to place; but when 
this is not the case good dogs can gener- 
ally be hired. ‘The keeper on a moor 
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often knows where to lay his hands 
on dogs when they are wanted, or there 
are persons in various parts of the 
country who lay themselves out to supply 
sportsmen with dogs, the charge for 
the hire of which is from £14 to £16 
per brace for the season. Much of the 
pleasure of a grouse moor depends on 
one’s dogs, and too much care cannot 
be exercised in procuring good ones— 
otherwise one may find oneself in the 
predicament of a popular and learned 
judge still living, who has exchanged the 
Bench for the calm repose of the House 
of Lords, but who was in his younger 


immediately picked up whenever known 
to be available. Five to seven hundred 
brace is reckoned a fair bag for a good 
moor of from five to ten thousand acres. 

Deer forests are much more expensive 
than grouse moors. ‘They range from 
£tooo to £4000, or even £5000 for 
the season, according to the sport ob- 
tained, and whether the place gives 
salmon-fishing and grouse-shooting as well 
as deer-stalking. For a place combining 
all the three, and giving good sport all 
round, almost any rent may be asked. 
As a general rule, it may be said that 
Stags are worth #20 to 430 each, ac- 





The beginning of a day. 


days a keen sportsman. He tells the 
story himself with inimitable humour— 
that when he took his first small moor 
in Scotland he got a brace of what 
were reported to be first-rate dogs. One 
had come from Aberdeen and the other 
from Perth, both distant places. He 
sallied out very joyous on the ‘Twelfth, 
looking forward to a glorious day’s sport ; 
but at his first shot, the one dog set 
off for Aberdeen and the other for 
Perth, and he saw them no more! 

The best grouse moors yield very 
heavy bags, say up to three thousand 
brace ina very good season, or even more ; 
but such places are few and far between, 
and are very rarely in the market, being 


cording to locality, kind of lodge, and 
number and quality of stags to be got. 
There are about a hundred and _ fifty 
deer forests in Scotland, varying in size 
from six thousand to eighty thousand acres, 
and embracing within their limits the most 
glorious Highland scenery. Deer-stalking 
begins earlier in some forests than in 
others, and in some of them stags may 
be shot in August. September and the 
first ten days of October are, however, 
the cream of the season, and the number 
of stags killed in Scotland during that 
time is counted by the thousand. Some 
forests give greatly better heads than 
others, and also heavier weights, according 
to the nature of the soil, and richness, 
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or poverty of the pasture. In some 
forests stalking is continued till October 
15th, but most finish on the :oth of 
that month. Hind-shooting takes place 
in winter, but does not attract sportsmen 
much, and is chiefly done by keepers. 
In some forests no hinds are shot, while 
in others it is necessary to kill a_ great 
many, in order to keep up a_ proper 
balance. In severe winters stags become 
wonderfully tame, and in many forests 
are fed artificially, as otherwise they 
would perish of hunger. ‘This only 
applies to winters of unusual severity, 
and when deep snow lies for months. 
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a year for five years. In that case the 
salmon-fishing on the Dee accounted 
for great part of the big rent, stags 
being by no means very numerous 
in the forest. On the other hand, no 
place of its kind gives such splendid 
salmon-fishing in spring as does Glentana. 
For the spring months alone the salmon- 
fishing is worth nearly half the rent of 
the place, the sport then being magni 
ficent. But in autumn the fishing is not 
nearly so good, although even then the 
sport is often excellent. Everywhere the 
rents of salmon-fishings are going up, as 
the demand is always ahead of the supply. 

















Keepers and gillies. 


As a rule no artificial feeding is neces- 
sary, as deer are perfectly able to take 
care of themselves. 

The best deer forests in Scotiand, such 
as the Royal Forest of Atholl, in Perth- 
shire, belonging to the Duke of Atholl, 
the Marquis of Breadalbane’s Forest of 
the Black Mount, in the same county,— 
Letterewe, in Ross-shire, and Ardverikie, 
in Inverness-shire, give over a hundred 
stags each season, while others range from 
thirty to eighty stags. The Forest of 
Glentana, in Aberdeenshire, which  be- 
longed to the late Sir William Cunliffe 
Brooks, Bart., whose will is at present 
being keenly contested in the law 
courts, was let after his death at £4000 


The Thurso, a comparatively small river 
in the far north of Scotland, -belonging 
to Sir Tollemache Sinclair, is let for the 
spring fishing to a small club of sports- 
men, who pay for it between £1000 and 
#2000 per season. ‘The ‘lay also yields 
good sport in spring; but its autumn 
season is by far the best, and rents then 
are very high; which is not to be 
wondered at when the quality of the 
sport is considered, and the glorious 
surroundings amidst which it is enjoyed 
are taken into account. The sport got 
in favourable weather in September on 
the best beats of the Tay—such as 
Stobhall, belonging to the Earl of An- 
caster, and Scone, belonging to the 
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Midday rest. 


of Mansfield 


Earl is so good some- 
times as to be almost incredible. More 


than twenty large salmon in a day is 
nothing uncommon, and much _ heavier 
baskets have been made—Lord Blyths- 
wood having in a year lately killed over 
thirty salmon in a day with rod and 
line. 

This was of course done by “ harling,” 
as it is called, on the Tay, which is 
rendered necessary owing to the great 
width of the river making it impossible 
in many places to reach the lie of the 
salmon by casting from the bank. In 
“harling,” a boat is used, which two 
boatmen row zigzag across the river and 
against the stream, apparently going up 
the river, but in reality dropping down 
inch by inch. ‘The angler sits in the 
stern of the boat, and has three rods 
with over a hundred yards of line on 
the reel of each of them. He attaches 
one fly to the end of each line, and 
pays out thirty to forty yards to each. 
He then places a small stone with a 
‘‘kink” on each line, the stones lying 
on the seat of the boat immediately in 
front of him. The zigzag motion of the 
boat takes the flies across and across 
the river; and as each side is reached 
the boat is allowed to hang for a minute 
or two, to allow the flies to get as near 
the edge as possible, for in deep water 





that is often the place where a fish will 
most readily take. And in boat fishing 
like this they generally take with great 
violence, pulling the stone on the line 
into the water, the boatmen adding to 
the excitement by their shout of “'There’s 
em!” The angler then is pulled ashore 
and landed on the bank, to play his 
fish as if he had hooked it casting from 
the bank ; and many a tough fight has 
to be fought before the angler gets on 
terms with his prey, especially if the fish 
has got ‘“‘foul hooked.” All is plain 
enough if the angler has only one salmon 
“on” at a time; but then he may have 
two, or even three—one on each of his 
lines; and if he has three to deal with 
and only himself in the boat with the 
boatmen, it is an experience he will not 
forget all his life. In such a case the 
boat is pulled ashore as fast as possible, 
and the angler jumps out and works one 
fish, trying all he can, by running down 
the riverside or up as the case may be, 
to get away from the boat, out of which 
the boatmen also leap and throw out 
the anchor, and each snatch up a rod 
and play their fish until the angler has 
killed his and runs down to relieve one 
of them of his rod, who thus is at 
liberty to gaff the second and third fish 
if they hold. But this they rarely do, 
as the three careering wildly about the 
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river almost necessarily entangle the lines, 
and some of the fish break tackle and away. 
Cases have occurred where, by great skill 
and good luck on the part of both angler 
and boatmen, all three fish have been 
landed, but that is rare. ‘Two out of 
the three should generally be got, but 
all the three is a triumph for the angler 
which does not often occur. The writer 
has more than once under such circum- 
stances landed two of three, and once 
all the three; but it is, of course, only 
when the water is in perfect ply, and 
plenty of fish about, that such sport is 
got, and it is only on such a large 
river as the Tay that it can be looked 
for. Some sportsmen “turn up their 
noses” at “ harling ”—and, no doubt, in 
some respects a salmon fairly hooked 
from the bank is worth several hooked 
by harling ; but then harling has charms 
of its own, and difficulties of its own, 
which test the mettle of the angler as 
much as casting from the bank does. 
But both are better than either, and 
this the angler may have by first casting 
the water carefully from the bank and 
from the boat, and then later on harling 
it; and if the water and weather be 
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if he has been wielding an eighteen-foot 
for two or three hours. 

The ‘Tweed also gives splendid sport, 
especially in late autumn, and November, 
and the rentals of its best beats should 
easily run into four figures. Salmon may 
be roughly estimated as worth from £2 
to £10 per fish, and many and many a 
sportsman has found that his salmon 
have cost him a great deal more. A 
noble lord lately, fishing on one .of the 
best rivers in Scotland, had four or five 
salmon for his rent of about #500. Of 
course, this arose from continued bad 
weather and other unfavourable circum- 
stances ; but such things in a modified 
degree occur very often in salmon-fishing 
—its uncertainty, which is proverbial, 
being one of its chief charms. 

Rent, however, is only one item in 
the expenditure of a sportsman going to 
a Scotch lodge for shooting and fishing. 
Scores of other things have to be paid for— 
wages of keepers and stalkers and gillies, 
and ponies, and carriages, and horses, 
and tackle, and ammunition, all run up 
the bill. And then there is the moving 
of large establishments to and from 
Scotland, with tons of luggage ; and lastly 





Deer-Stalhing. 


favourable he will kill both ways, and 
pronounce both eminently sportsmanlike. 
If he be advanced in years, as sportsmen 
sometimes unfortunately are, he won't 
object to the rest he gets when harling, 





the cost of living, which in remote dis- 
tricts is rather expensive, especially when 
a lodge is full of guests, as it generally 
is, and should be, to make the time a 
happy one. 
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Lake Aline, a typical Rocky Mountain scene 
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S$ AS A CLIMBING-GROUND. 


Two ‘THOUSAND MOUNTAINS AWAITING THE EXPLORER 


BY WALTER D. 


“THE Rockies of Canada will soon 
be one of the world’s most popular 
climbing grounds. ‘The climbing 

and exploration already done have led to 
published descriptions, and drawn atten- 
tion to these Canadian Alps; while the 
settlers are beginning to realise that there 
is more gold in the pockets of climbers 
than in the mountains themselves. An 
enterprising spirit has recently led the 
officials of the Canadian Pacific Railroad 
to encourage this public interest by en- 
larging their hotels, and by opening new 
trails into the mountains. 

Of the four great ranges which compose 
this part of the Rocky Mountain system, 
the Coast and Gold Ranges, near the 
Pacific, have only moderate elevation, 
whereas the Selkirks and the Summit 
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Range, farther east, are composed of 


high and rugged mountains with glaciers 
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and snow-fields of considerable extent. 
Interest naturally centres, for this reason, 
on the more easterly ranges; and it will 
be seen later that the Summit Range is 
even more popular than the Selkirks. 

‘The Canadian climber often finds the 
actual ascent of his mountain a_ less 
important problem than to reach its base. 
The details of his work present many 
features that are common to other ranges : 
first a forest belt, then long scree slopes 


and rock slides, and finally the steep 
cliffs or glaciers of high altitudes. Most 
of the Canadian mountains are easily 


ascended, as they have at least one 
moderate slope, usually on the west or 
south-west side. Many peaks, however, are 
girdled with precipitous cliffs, and guarded 
by hanging glaciers, some of which will 
offer fine problems for well equipped 
climbing parties. An ever-present and 
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serious danger in the high Rockies is the 
frequency of rock falls, and the ex- 
ceedingly disintegrated condition of the 
limestone cliffs. Solid sandstone ledges 
appear in the lower valleys or in mountains 
of moderate height, but the great peaks 
are invariably capped with these dangerous 
limestone and dolomite formations. 

Many excellent climbs may be made 
directly from hotels at Banff, Lake Louise 
and Field, in the Summit Range, and 
Glacier in the Selkirks. Mount Lefroy, 
near Lake Louise, where Mr. Abbott lost 
his life in 1896, or Mount Stephen at 
Field, will require eighteen or twenty 
hours of hard work; but as a rule the 
height of even the greatest peaks, though 
running up to thirteen or fourteen thousand 
feet above the sea, is not more than six 
thousand feet above their surrounding 
valleys, and the entire climb can be done 
in one day. In the Selkirks almost all 
the climbing has been done from Glacier 
House as a base. The forests are almost 
tropical in density, and moreover the 
absence of Indian trails will cause the 
primitive wilderness of this rain-soaked 
range to continue many years. Few have 
the hardihood to travel without a camping 
outfit, and endure exposure to frosty 
nights and stormy weather; and yet it 
would be quite impossible to take horses 
through a Selkirk jungle, where storms and 
avalanches have strewn immense trees 
upon the ground. ‘Those climbers only 
know the supreme courage required to 
force a way through such savage forests 
who, when struggling among the spread- 
ing alders and moss-covered stones of 
a Selkirk valley, have chanced, in falling, 
to seize the coarse stalk of devils’ club, 
armed with its innumerable needle-like 
and poisonous spines. 

Thus all the easily accessible mountains 
in the vicinity of Glacier House have 
been ascended, and climbers are begin- 
ning to give more attention to the Summit 
Range. In these eastern mountains the 
climate is drier and the forests are more 
open. From time immemorial the Stony 
Indians have used this region asa hunting 
ground for the grizzly bear and mountain 
sheep. In the olden days they were wont 
to cross the range to barter furs and 
horses with the Kootenay Indians. So 
every pass or valley, where horses can 
travel, has an Indian trail—a well defined 
but narrow path which may, perhaps, 
have been first chosen in the dawn of 
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humanity by primitive man, and be- 
queathed through successive tribes to the 
Stony Indians. Such trails are a blessing 
to the explorer, only fully appreciated 
after vain attempts to travel through a 
pathless forest. ‘hey aid rapid progress, 
serve as guides to fords in the glacial 
streams, and enable one to avoid danger- 
ous peat swamps called ‘ muskegs,’ which 
are very abundant in the Rockies. 

‘The prospective climber must engage a 
camping outfit if he intends to travel far 
in the mountains. This can be done at 
Banff, the most important place in the 
mountains, and centre of the Canadian 
National Park. ‘There he can_ provide 
himself with a pack train of Indian ponies 
and camp equipment, and engage Canadian 
backwoodsmen to act as guides to the 
expedition. ‘The last few days before 
departure may be well spent in gathering 
special information and sketches of the 
particular region he wishes to visit ; though 
the mountains are so wild that even short 
trips will often lead beyond the limit of 
previous excursions into an explorers’ 
paradise. 

A thorough knowledge of woodcraft is 
essential, not only to discover the shortest 
way to some distant lake or mountain, 
but often to avoid being lost in the wilder- 
ness, where every valley is covered with 
deep forest. ‘The aneroid and compass 
should be carried by all climbers ; for 
though an inexperienced person may 
sonietimes follow a trail in bright weather, 
the task becomes serious when nightfall 
or storms and falling snow hide every 
landmark. How surprisingly deficient in 
this instinctive knowledge of direction are 
those not trained in woodcraft is well 
shown by the inability of Swiss guides to 
make any headway in these Canadian 
woods. Judging by some records al- 
ready made, it would perhaps be well 
for climbers to adopt some such rule 
as this: Let the Swiss guide lead you 
when above tree-line, but never in the 
woods. 

The climbing season commences about 
the rst of July and ends near the middle 
of October. In June, the month of roses 
elsewhere, the winter is breaking—a period 
of sunshine and showers, of melting snows 
and great floods. Sometimes, even in the 
lower valleys, a heavy blanket of snow 
covers the June wild flowers and nesting 
birds. Not till July do the snow banks 
finally disappear below tree-line, or on 
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north-facing slopes, while many high 
valleys are impassable till much later. 
July and August are the only warm 
months —a season of balmy nights, gay 
Alpine flowers and flooded river beds, 
when the glaciers are melting and ava- 
lanches thunder among the cliffs. August 
is the month of forest fires, when the 
virgin woods of the western valleys and 
the Summit Range are fired by the camps 
of careless Jumbermen or by _ wilfully 
destructive prospectors. Lightning from 
thunderstorms that come crashing through 
the mountains in midsummer sometimes 
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and films of ice form on exposed pools. 
In these short autumn days of deep 
valley shadows and a slanting sun the 
mountaineer is relieved of many dis- 
comforts of summer. ‘The air is cool and 
bracing, the mosquitoes and flies have 
disappeared, and the atmosphere is so 
free of smoke or clouds that from an 
elevation peaks that are a hundred and 
fifty or even two hundred miles distant 
are clearly visible. Let the explorer 
beware, however, of wanderinz far from 
civilisation during latter October, for a 
heavy winter storm may develop suddenly 














The Waputeehk range. 


starts conflagrations that sweep through 
miles of unbroken forest. 

A heavy rain generally comes about the 
end of August, followed by colder weather 
and a fall of snow above tree-line. This 
storm is the final breaking of summer 
heat, and gives the first autumn colours to 
the deciduous bushes. Faded blossoms 
in the meadows, a light yellow band high 
on the mountains made ‘by frost-bitten 
larch needles and glacial torrents, arrested 
in their floods by the cold, all mark this 
sudden transformation from midsummer 
to autumn. 

Then follows Indian summer, which in 
many respects is the best season in the 
Canadian Rockies. During long starlit 
nights heavy frosts settle on the meadows 


and cover the high passes with several feet 
of snow. 

My own travels during several seasons 
in the Canadian Rockies extend from the 
Athabasca river on the north to the White 
Man’s Pass, south of the railroad. This 
includes a general view of the main range 
for about two hundred miles of its length. 
In a north and south direction this is all 
that is accessible to the average climber, 
owing to the wild and rough nature of the 
country. Speaking in the broadest sense, 
there is a kind of sameness throughout 
this part of the Rockies. That is, the 
valleys are everywhere covered with the 
same kind of evergreen forests, destroyed 
by fire in some places, elsewhere sweeping 
in broad expanse of dark green to seven 
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thousand feet above sea level, while above 
tree-line the rocky strata, bent and twisted 
by the geological changes which brought 
these mountains into existence, are so 


clearly marked that they may be dis- 
tinguished almost as far away as the 
mountain itself is visible. But in 


the lesser details of mountain forms, of 
glaciers, cliffs and sparkling falls, of upland 
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re) 


lakes or glaciers hitherto unseen, or 
canyons, waterfalls, or even high peaks 
unmeasured and unclimbed, adds fascina- 
tion to each day’s march. ‘This pleasure 
is not to be enjoyed in those countries 
where every detail is known and each one 
of a dozen different routes up a mountain 
is described in the guide books, where the 
railroad time-table is the only feature 





meadows and trout-filled lakes, there is of uncertainty and the only field for 
never - end - exploration. 
ing variety. For the 
While, from climber the 
their con- | | mountains 
stant fea- | | are divided 
tures, one | | | by the rail- 
would al- | | road _ into 
ways realise | | a north and 
that he was south  sec- 
amongst the tion. The 
Canadian line crosses 
Rockies, he the main 
would _ like- | range 
wise never through the 
tire of this well - known 


sameness, 
which rarely 
becomes 
monotony. 
The _prin- 
cipal charm | 
otthisregion; | 
tothe nature- 
lover, is one 
that is now- 
adays almost 
unique. It 
is not human 
interest, for 
the wild 
valleys’ are 
uninhabited ; 
nor the ro- 
mance of 
history, for 
the moun- 
tains have 
none, except 
perhaps the 
petty details of hunting adventures and 
bloodshed among savages. It is, on the 
other hand, the wildness of primitive nature 
and the atmosphere of mystery that rests 
on these secluded valleys, where no human 
eye but that of an Indian hunter, or of 
some bold prospector wandering far from 
civilisation in his solitary search for gold, 
has ever seen these hidden beauties of 
nature. ‘This possibility of discovering 








Typical high mountain scenery. 


Kicking 


Horse Pass, 
named from 
an accident 
which befell 
Dr. Hector, 
an early ex- 
plorer— 
more unh- 


fortunate, 
indeed, be- 
an ill- 
sounding 
name must 
be for ever 
applied to it, 
than because 
of any injury 
received by 
its dis- 
coverer. 
This __ pass, 
called Wapta 
by the 
Indians, was never used by them, as 
it is far too steep and dangerous for 
horses. ‘The example of the poor cayuse 
mentioned in Hector’s narrative, which 
fell several hundred feet down these cliffs, 
was followed in railroad construction days 
by scores of other packhorses, which 
tumbled to their death into the rock-strewn 
cataract of the Wapta. 

Directly north of this pass, where the 


cause 
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steel rails are one mile above sea, and 
the waters separate into the Atlantic 
and Pacific, the main range is called 
Waputeehk, which in the Indian language 


remote region. While no such great peaks 
were discovered, other fine mountains 
have been seen and partially explored 
somewhat south of their supposed location. 





means “white goat.” Part of this range 
has been quite thoroughly explored by 
members of the Appalachian Mountain 
Club and others in recent years. None 
of these mountains seems to have offered 
difficult work, but rather long and tiring 
traverses of extensive snow-fields, which 
cover this range and give it a dazzling and 
wintry appearance in midsummer. On 
the west side of this range lies the canyon- 
like valley of the North Fork and _ its 
recently discovered waterfalls, which, for 
their vertical height and volume, are 
considered to be among the greatest in 
the world. 

Farther north, where the great Saskat- 
chewan river takes its source, stands the 
lofty peak of Mount Forbes, estimated by 
Dr. Collie to be about 14,000 feet high. 
This is a triangular spire of rock so steep 
as to have its precipices always free of 
snow. It should be a fine prize for some 
future climber. ‘The Canadian Rockies, 
however, reach their culmination of height 
and grandeur a little less than one 
hundred miles north of the railroad. A 
search for those fabled mountains, Brown 
and Hooker, has caused several parties to 
make expeditions into this comparatively 





Eastern spurs of Mount Assiniboine. 


West of the Wilcox Pass, which leads 
from the Saskatchewan into the Athabasca, 
lies a fine group of mountains, several of 
which are supposed to be at least 14,0c0 
feet high. One of these, which Dr. Collie’s 
party ascended, might be called the very 
apex of the continent, for its melting 
snows flow by three different rivers into 
the Pacific, the Arctic and the Atlantic 
Oceans. 

That part of the range south of the 
railroad is somewhat different, but no less 
interesting than the northern mountains. 
It is more accessible, because the railroad 
skirts the eastern side of the mountains 
for fully fifty miles before turning across 
the divide. Immediately south of the 
Kicking Horse Pass lies a very interesting 
group of rugged mountains near the far- 
famed Lake Louise. The three highest 
peaks, Lefroy, Victoria and ‘Temple, have 
been climbed with or without Swiss guides. 
On the farther side of Mount Victoria, 
not more than seven miles away in a 
straight line, is Lake O’Hara, one of the 
most beautiful gems of mountain scenery 
in the Rockies. It was named after a 
nature-lover who crossed the ccean every 
year for many seasons to visit this 
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charming spot long before it became well 
known. ‘Towards the east, but not much 
farther away, is Moraine Lake, com- 
parable in grandeur to either of these. It 
would be safe to say that these three lakes 
have no rivals for combined beauty 


nobie amphitheatre of mountains en- 
circling its sister lake across the range; 
yet one cannot see in other lakes such 
rock-strewn primitive shores, where the 
wild aster and painted cup give a touch 
of colour to red sandstones or the gray 








Moraine 


and grandeur in all Switzerland and the 
Tyrolean Alps, or possibly the world over. 
Elsewhere one may see water of turquoise 
or emerald green colour, as in these lakes, 
tock precipices like the imposing barrier 
which rises out of Moraine Lake, or the 





Lake, 


hulks of fallen trees, or the birch and 
rhododendron bushes make a soft outline 
of foliage between sandy shores and the 
encroaching forest. 

Last season I spent some days at 
Moraine Lake, exploring the valleys on 
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either side, and searching for some method 
of attack on the superb Wenkchemna 
group of ten connected peaks, south of 
the lake. One year before, on the 
occasion of my first visit, Moraine Lake, 
though not more than five miles from the 
railroad, was one of the wildest spots in 
the mountains. There was neither mark 
of axe, print of horse’s hoof, nor charcoal 
of deserted camp, to indicate that any one, 
civilised or savage, had ever made the 
place a visit. Already these conditions 
are changed, for within the year a trail 
has been cut and travellers from the 
outside world have come hither. Not far 
to the east a little side valley opens back 








into the mountains, We called it Con- 
solation Valley, such is the tranquillity 
of the scenery. A broad and quiet 
stream, most unusual in the mountains, 
flowing from a glacier-fed lake, opens a 
vista through the forests, and discloses a 
superb Alpine peak near the valley end. 
On other rambles I went in the opposite 
direction to the end of Moraine Lake, 
up a wooded slope and through the orchid- 
bearing marshes, near where the stream 
which feeds the lake bursts from an 
immense glacier. This mass of ice, four 
or five miles in length, is pushing a great 


moraine like an immense wave one 
hundred feet high agvinst the forest, 
heaving large stones down the face of 
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the slope, and slowly burying the pines 
and spruces, whose tall trunks, projecting 
from the moraine, mark the glacial 
advance. ‘This is remarkable, because 
all other glaciers in the Selkirks and 
Rockies are supposed to be retreating. 
Far up the valley are two little tarns 
of pure snow water, surrounded by bare 
cliffs, where whistling badgers and rat 
eared picas are the only signs of life. 
These desolate lakes have a wild grandeu 
when the air is calm, and the wall-like 
barrier across the valley is reflected in 
the water. I climbed a mountain near 
this place to obtain a better view of the 
region, and was well repaid for the effort. 





The Wenkchemna range. 


Everywhere from east to south-west was 
a multitude of peaks that had never been 
climbed or even attempted. Mount 
Deltaform, the last of the Wenkchemna 
group, and its companion peak, Hungabee, 
almost identical in wedge-shaped summit 
and vertical north precipices, will be hard 
problems for the mountaineer. So fai 


.as I have seen them, the south slopes of 


these mountains offer little 
tunity for an ascent. 

The mountains near the Vermilion and 
Simpson passes have been mapped by 
the Dominion Topographical Survey, but 
no one has as yet paid them any attention. 
Interest has been drawn southwards to 
the giant pyramid of Mount Assiniboine, 


very oppor 


























sometimes called the Matterhorn of the 
Rockies. This forbidding peak, located 
on the crest of the continental divide, 
may be reached in four or five ‘days’ 
journey from Banff. From the north, 
Assiniboine presents the appearance of a 
sharp rock wedge, rising from a snow- 
field to a height of about 12,000 feet. A 
wonderful view of this peak and its spurs 
may be had from a mountain a few miles 
to the north-east. Several thousand feet 
below this point is a densely forested 
valley, narrow and deep, containing three 
lakes, the last of which rests against 
the base of Assiniboine. A vertical rock- 
wall several miles in length connects the 
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appearance of a nearly vertical precipice 
and a blunt summit. A steep climb 
brought us to a pass by which we turned 
the base of a long spur range and thence 
southwards in a rapidly descending valley, 
where the woods had been completely 
destroyed by fire. At nightfall, after 
many hours of hard work among the 
charred logs, we made a bivouac by a 
small stream where some overhanging 
limestone ledges gave us partial shelter. 
All our blankets and provisions were 
contained in the small bundles which we 


had carried on our backs. Cooking 
utensils were scarce, and we fried our 
bacon on thin slabs of stone. It was a 











Summit range, near the Vermilion Pass. 


latter with a scarcely inferior summit to 
the east, and a group of snow-covered 
mountains. Beyond these the eye wanders 
to the south, into that unexplored part of 
the range where, before and since the 
days of Captain Palliser, no white man 
has ever ventured. 

Wishing to learn more of this remark- 
able mountain during our visit of 1895, 
Mr. Barrett and I decided to explore its 
south and west sides. Our old guide 
3ill Peyto accompanied us. From our 
camp at the north base of Assiniboine, we 
walked north-east, and in four hours 
reached the bottom of a deep valley that 
opens on the east side of the mountain. 
On this side Assiniboine presents ‘ the 


curious chance that this rare experience 
occurred at the foot of a mountain named 
by Dr. Dawson after a tribe of plain 
Indians, the Assiniboines, which, according 
to ‘Tanner’s narrative, means the “Stone 
Roasters.” 

The r.ext day, ascending a valley to the 
north, we saw from the top of a high 
ridge the south face of Assiniboine. 
This was doubtless the first time it had 
been viewed by a white man. It is 
almost bare of snow, and _ its slopes, 
though steep, seem to offer a fair chance 
for an ascent. No party of climbers, 
however, will probably ever have the 
patience to bring horses up this timber- 
choked valley, nor the temerity to risk an 
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assault unless from a_ well-established 
camp. 


The only other approach to Assiniboine, 
that from the north, is the most popular. 
Messrs. Bryant and Steele, in what was 
really only a reconnaissance, reached a 
height of ten thousand feet in 1899. 
The Messrs. Walling, with three Swiss 
guides, made the first formal attempt at 
an ascent last year. ‘They got very little 
higher than the previous record. The 
Swiss guides had, at first, underestimated 
Assiniboine, and had to endure, upon 
reaching camp, the sarcastic flings of 
the Canidian backwoodsmen, who feel a 
natural pride in their mountains, at their 
utter failure. On the return journey to 
Banff these unfortunate guides, perhaps 
with the idea of showing their independ- 
ence, rode too far ahead of the pack- 
train. ‘They soon got lost in the woods, 
and were not discovered for three or four 
days, when it was learned that, in their 
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distress, they had shot a saddle-horse for 
food. ‘This adventure occurred on one 
of the best pack-trails in the mountains, 
not many miles from the railroad. 

There is no danger that the Rockies 
and Selkirks will be soon overrun by 
tourists, the valleys crowded with villages, 
or the woods intersected by roads. ‘The 
region is somewhat remote from centres 
of population, and the area is of such 
vast extent that, for years to come, the 
primitive wildness of these mountains will 
remain nearly as it is to-day. Within the 
short distance of one hundred miles from 
the railroad there are, in the Selkirks and 
Summit Range, about twenty thousand 
square miles of almost unexplored country. 
Probably less than three hundred mount- 
ains have been climbed hitherto, and the 
fact that there are at least two thousand 
five hundred distinct peaks in this area 
shows how much work still remains for 
the mountaineer. 
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BY WILFRED DRAYCOTT. 


A 


A word for Love’s 


GIFT when the heart is the giver, 


A kiss when the soul is a friend’s, 


lips to deliver, 


A message that sympathy sends: 


Love’s lips breathe in kisses, 


His arms with 


A bud from his 


“* forget-me-not ” 


garland he g 


“ remember,” 
cling, 


athers, 


A blossom of spring. 


The flower of Love 


may be rootless, 


A bloom of a night and a day ; 


Its autumn be 


barren and fruitless, 


Its winter be dust and decay : 


Yet take to-day’s gift that Love offers, 


His heart on thine altar enshrine ; 


‘Though poor be the worship he proffers, 


Its incense is thine. 


























A DOLL’S DRESS. 


BY 


OWE 


ANE is a good girl, but she has no 
sense. She is always telling people 
that I am “ out” when I am “in,” 
and “in” when I have told her that 

I am “out.” That was what made the 
trouble about the bazaar. 

I was reckoning up the butcher’s book 
when she came bustling into the room. 
I have to be careful about the books, 
because father does not get so much 
money for his tales as they are worth. 
He is Mr. Marchant, the great author. 
My name is Molly, and I have kept house 
for him and the boys ever since I was a 
child. Now I am fourteen. 

“What have you come bothering about 
now, Jane?” I asked. ‘The bill was five 
shillings more than the month before, so 
I was rather cross 

“Mrs. Cattley to see you, miss.” 

‘*Of course you told her I was out ?” 

jane jerked her thumb in the direction 
of the door, and I heard a rustle outside. 
Mrs. Cattley is the sort of woman that 
always wears crackling skirts. 

“No,” she called, in a loud voice. 
“Jane told me that you were in.” 

I gave Jane such a look! ‘Then I 
slipped the butcher’s book under some- 
thing, and got up with my best smile. 

“ Jane generally does the wrong thing,” 
I explained. “I was so afraid that she 
had sent you away. Do sit down.” 

“Umph!” she said. Of course I knew 
that she did not believe me, and 
knew that I knew. 

“ Bring some tea, please,” I told Jane. 
She walked out, grinning all over her face, 
and I made up my mind to speak to her 
when Mrs. Cattley was gone. “ Put your 
cap straight before you come in again.” 


she 
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She shut the door with a bang. ‘‘ You’ve 
no idea what a trial servants are.” 

“T was keeping house before you were 
born.” She shut her mouth with a snap. 

“ Long before,” I agreed. She turned 
red, and I looked innocent. ‘“‘So, of course, 
you know exactly how to manage them.” 
She can never get a servant to stop. 

“Things were very different when / 
was a girl.” I hoped that se was different 
in those days; but I did not tell her so. 
I have a good deal of tact, father says. 

“You never had any trouble with 
servants, I suppose?” (I fave heard 
that they did not keep any.) 

“None whatever.” She put up her 
eyeglasses and stared at me as if she 
wanted to be contradicted. Fortunately, 
Jane knocked at the door. 

“Come in,” I called; but she only 
opened it a little way and beckoned. 

“We ain’t got no loaf sugar,” she 
whispered. Her whisper is rather loud. 

“Hush!” I shut the door hastily. 
““You must go to Scales’ for a pound.” 

She shuffled from one foot to the other. 
She always does that when she is uneasy 
in her mind. 

“°K said as ’e wouldn’t let us ’ave 
nothink more till we settled for wot we’d 
’ad.” It was only a few little things ; but 
he is a surly man. 

“Then go to the new shop round the 
corner. He doesn’t know us, but-——” 

“°F 'll let us ’ave it,” said Jane promptly ; 
and off she went. 

‘*T beg your pardon for leaving you,” 
I apologised, when I returned. “ Jane 
requires so much telling.” 

‘*T should not keep her a month.” 

“ T am sure you would not,” I agreed. 
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Mrs. Cattley pursed her lips and looked 
at me very hard. ‘Then she sighed, as if 
she thought me too bad for words. 

“ T came to see you about the bazaar,” 
she said; “but perhaps I had _ better 
speak to your father.” 

“Oh, no!” I said hastily. “ You can 
tell me.” Anybody can persuade father 
into anything. 

“The Rector insisted upon my being 
on the committee.” She seemed very 
proud about it. ‘They have unani- 
mously elected me collector.” 

“Oh!” I made up my mind not to 
give anything. 

‘‘T have come to see what you will 
subscribe.” 

“JT will ask father,” I promised. Of 
course I did not mean to do anything 
of the sort! 

** Why don’t you make something your- 
self,” she said unpleasantly, ‘instead of 
troubling poor Mr. Marchant? He must 
have expenses enough already.” 

“Tf you think that,” I suggested, 
“there is no need to trouble him.” 

**T do not ask my husband for money 
when—er——” 

‘‘T am sure you don’t.” I am afraid 
I smiled a little. Every one knows that 
he has to ask her! 

She looked as if she were going to fly 
at me; but she changed her mind and 
pretended not to understand. 

“ T suppose you can make fancy things? 
When I was your age——” 

“T hate making fancy things,” I inter- 
rupted. I like making them really ; but 
they cost such a lot for material. 

“T presume you can sew?” 
quired sarcastically. 

“T never do sewing.” I do nearly 
all the mending of the house really ; but 
it wasn’t likely I was going to tell Aer. 

**T am afraid that the wish is lacking,” 
she said severely. ‘‘Of course, if you 
choose to be the only persons who do 
not give anything, you must please your- 
selves. At the same time I think it my 
duty to warn you that people will talk.” 

“Tt doesn’t matter.” 

‘** Perhaps not ”—she sniffed—‘“ to you. 
If I were in your place I should study 
my poor father.” 

I should have said something rude if 
I had answered her, so I held my 
tongue. I don’t suppose I manage very 
well, but I do study father. I promised 
mother that I would, the last thing of all. 
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“There are people enough already,” 
she went on, “who speak disparagingly 
of him, because he is an author.” 

I laughed. It is called ironical, I 
believe, the way that I did it. 

“Your friends are jealous, because 
they have not the brains to write,” I said. 
Father has often told me that this is the 
reason that people run down authors. 

“My friends are not people who are 
in the habit of -er——” 

“’Ere’s the tea, miss,” said Jane, coming 
in suddenly. “ An’ the loaf sugar. An’ 
the grocer says will yer be sure-an-——” 

“That will do, Jane. Put it here, 


please. How many lumps will you have, 
Mrs. Cattley?” Jane was_ beginning 


again, but I frowned at her so that she 
went. “Jane is always forgetting to tell 
me what things have got low.” 

“Ah!” said Mrs. Cattley. ‘‘ You can’t 
expect a girl to think of everything |” 

Of course she meant that we were 
always running short; but I pretended 
not to understand. 

‘Father has been very successful with 
his tales lately,” I said in a confidential 
way. “He looks for the postman to 
come every evening regularly.” He says 
he only goes into the drawing-room to 
pull down the blinds. “To bring a 
cheque, you know.” Unfortunately it 
doesn’t often come. 

‘** They don’t pay very well, I suppose ?” 

.““It depends upon the quality. Father 
gets a very high rate, of course.” 

“Then no doubt he will be pleased to 


subscribe handsomely, if I ask him.” 
She looked very determined. 
I did not know what to do. Father 


cannot bear people to think we are poor ; 
and when he is asked to give he never 
refuses. I felt sure he would subscribe 
a sovereign; and the tradesmen were 
worrying me so about the books. 

“You need not trouble,” I told her. 
“T will get something, or make it.” I 
meant to make something—an excuse ! 

“Thank you, dear.” She was quite 
polite. “Any little thing will do.” 

“Will it?” I thought at once of some 
small scarves in Tape and Drape’s. ‘They 
were one and eleven-three. 

“So long as it is suitable to your 
father’s position, of course. People 
naturally expect that every one will give 
according to his means. I mention 
these things because you are so young, 
my dear.” She got up. 
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“Tt is very thoughtful of you. Thank 
you so much. Must you really go?” 

She said she must. So we embraced 
one another, and she went. When I 
embrace Mrs. Cattley, we put our cheeks 
alongside and a little way off, and kiss 
the air. It is the proper way —with her ! 

“T won’t give her a thing,” I said to 
myself, as soon as she had gone. ‘‘ The 
horrible, spiteful old creature ! ” 

I said the same thing to Mrs. Serplis, 
the new curate’s wife, when she called next 
day. ‘They are no better off than we are ; 
but she is a dear. “I shall say I forgot,” 
I told her ; but she shook her head. 

“You don’t know the artfulness of 
that woman, Molly.” 

“What has she done ?” 

“She is telling everybody that, accord- 
ing to your account, your father is ‘ getting 
over his difficulties.’ That is how she 
puts it. She doesn’t believe it, she says ; 
but they'll see what sort of a present he 
gives to the bazaar.” 

“The hateful woman!” I _ cried. 
“She is 

“She was talking about it in Joynt’s, 
the butcher’s, when I passed this morn- 
ing. Of course I did not listen——” 

“Of course not,” I agreed. 

* But I could not help hearing what 
she said. Old Mrs. Wilkins heard her say 
the same thing in Staize’s, the costumier’s ; 
and Mr. Cattley asked Charlie about it, 
and said he did so hope it was true.” 

**T don’t think 4e is to blame,” I said. 

‘“My dear, he is to be pitied—poor 
fellow! But anyhow you see——” she 
shrugged her shoulders and held up her 
hands, 

“You mean they'll say nasty things if 
father doesn’t give something expensive ?” 

“'That’s what I’m afraid of, dear.” I 
drew along breath. ‘They shan’t. I ze// 
give something good somehow. I don't 
know how I’m going to doit.” I felt 
like crying, but Mrs. Serplis stroked my 
shoulder. 

‘“‘Couldn’t you get some fancy materials? 
I'd soon run you up something.” 

** They cost such a lot.” 

“T know they do,” she sympathised. 
‘“‘[ wish we had something to—lend you. 
But there’s the doctor’s bill—where we 
came from: he’s been waiting such a 
time—and the rates just come in.” She 
sighed. ‘‘I hardly know what we shall 
do ourselves, Molly.” 

I sighed too, and we did not say anything 
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for a few minutes ; then she found it was 
time to go, and we said good-bye. When 
she says good-bye, I put my arms right 
round her. It is the proper way—for her ! 

After I had thought the matter over, 
I made up my mind to save the money 
out of the housekeeping, by giving up 
jam and things that are not really 
necessary ; but the boys grumbled dread- 
fully. Boys want such a lot to eat, and 
they don’t know any better, poor little 
chaps! They said something about it 
too, when father was playing with them, 
and he gave me four shillings extra. 

‘Buy the little beggars some goodies, 
Molly,” he said. ‘Yes, yes, dear! I 
know you do your best ; and a wonder- 
fully good best it is. But you get too 
much for me, dear. I really don’t want 
bacon for breakfast, and I put my 
hand over his mouth. 

*Ton’t,” I said. ‘‘ Oh, daddy, don’t!” 
Mother a/ways saw that he had things. 

However, I promised that they should 
have some nice cakes. Mrs. Serplis 
helped me to make them one afternoon, 
so they came rather cheap. You see, 
she was one of a large family. I saved 
one-and-three out of the four shillings. 
That made five-and-six altogether. 

I expected to make it up to nearly 
half a sovereign the next week; but 
father was worried because he had not 
quite enough for the gas bill. It z7// 
run up, though I am ever so careful. 
So I gave him part of my housekeeping 
money toward it, and tried to put off 
some of the bills ; but the tradespeople 
were not very nice. 

“Seein’ as ev’ryone sez as ’ow yer 
father’s doin’ better,” the butcher told 
me, “I was expectin’ as ’e’d pay orf 
some of the back owin’s. I’m a man 
wot’s got to live, lam.” I suppose he has; 
but he need not do it so disagreeably. 

Then there were the boys’ boots. 
Bob’s were right out at the toes, and 
they’d been capped twice and soled half 
a dozen times. Tommy’s were nearly 
dropping off his feet. He came home 
crying because the boys at school teased 
him about them. Boys do not mean 
to be unkind, but they never think. 
The shoemaker was very pleasant, and 
said if I paid for one pair I might owe 
for the other. I could not expect more 
than that, because he has a large family, 
and they are very poor. If we had a lot 
of money I should like to help them. 
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A few days before the bazaar Mrs, 
Cattley sent a printed circular. It was 
addressed to father, but I opened it. 
There was a list in it of “ Donors who 
had given handsome presents.” In the 
list I found: “ Mr. and Miss Marchant.” 

I really did not know what to do, so 
I consulted Jane. Jane is not much use 
to consult, but Mrs. Serplis was not well, 
and I felt I must talk to somebody. 

“Ver carn’t give nothink, w’en yer ain’t 
got nothink to give,” Jane said, when she 
had nearly bitten the end off her apron. 

“You always put things so clearly!” 
I told her. It was meant to be sarcastic, 
but she took it for a compliment. 

“ An’ if yer ain’t got nothink to give, 
yer carn’t git nothink.” 

“That is exactly my difficulty.” 

“The question is, ain't yer got no- 
think?” She looked at me meaningly. 

“What?” I asked. She fidgeted about. 

“T’ve got three-an’-six.” 

“T wouldn’t dream of such a thing.” 

““T don’t see 

“‘T couldn’t, Jane. Really I couldn’t ; 
though it is very very kind of you.” It 
really was. ,“ Besides, it is not nearly 
enough.” 

“No,” she agreed. ‘I don’t suppose 
it ain’t. Well, yer'll ’ave to do it out of 
the ’ousekeepin’.” 

I shook my head. 

“Wot does them boys want with treacle, 
an’ suet puddin’s, an’-——” 

“Oh, Jane! They must have some- 
thing, poor little fellows.” 

“ Greedy little pigs, / call ’em!” Jane 
does not get on with the boys, because 
they say her hair is red. It is not red 
really, but carroty. 

“Tf you cannot speak properly of 
them, Jane,” I said, “you had _ better 
hold your tongue.” 

* Alwus goin’ without things for ’em,” 
she grumbled, “you an’ the master ; 
stuff an’ rubbidge, J call it. Wot I don’t 
‘old with, an’ us 

“ Last Saturday,” I pointed out, “ when 
I had no pennies for sweets, you made 
them some toffee ; and——” 

“More fool me!” She bit her apron 
savagely. ‘’Owsomever, that ain’t neither 
‘ere nor there.” 

“No; but you said there was some- 
thing I could give.” 

“*T didn’t say no sich thing.” 

“Well, you looked it.” 

“Wot if I did?” 
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Jane can be very obstinate. I 
not obstinate ; but I am firm. 

“What did you mean?” I insisted. 
She fidgeted about more than ever. 
‘““For goodness’ sake, stand still!” 

‘“*T was thinkin’ of—the doll’s dress.” 

I sank down ona chair. “ The doli’s 
dress! Oh, Jane!” 

“In course I didn’t suppose as ’ow 
yer would, but Don’t look like that, 
Miss Molly. Don’t, there’s a dear!” 

“TI shall be all right in a minute. 
It—it isn’t that I mind, only—oh, Jane !” 

I laid my head down on my arms, and 
Jane put her hand on my shoulder. It 
may not be a soft hand, but it is a 
very kind one. 

“T know, dear,” she said—and I think 
she was crying—“ I know as yer mother 
made it, an’ no one couldn’t ’ave done 
it lovelier ; but “ 

‘*What would she think, if—if——” 

Jane wiped her eyes fiercely. ‘‘ She’d 
rather yer done it a thousand times 
than she’d ’ave people look down on 
the master.” 
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I got up from my chair quickly. 
“You are quite right, Jane. I shall 


send it to-morrow ; and—thank you.” 

Then I ran upstairs and locked myself 
in my bedroom. I bathed my _ eyes 
before I came down, so that no one 
should notice. Jane was very nice, and 
did not grumble, even when I gave the 
boys a penny each to spend. I thought 
it would please mother if she knew. 

The next morning I took out the 
doll’s dress, and did it up very quickly, 
and sent Jane round with it. It was a 
very beautiful dress—white satin worked 
all over with tiny little silk flowers and 
leaves. It must have taken mother a 
long, long time; and I know that she 
would never have done it if she had not 
been very fond of me. Even Mrs. Cattley 
could not find any fault with it, and she 
wrote to say that she should be surprised 
if it did not fetch at least a couple of 
pounds. People could not say things 
of father after that; so I was glad. 

At least, I tried to be glad; but I did 
not seem very bright somehow. Father 
asked several times if anything was the 
matter. He always notices. I told him 
“Nothing”; but I was afraid that he did 
not believe me. So I tried my hardest 
to be cheerful, because he is so quick 
at guessing anything, and I did not want 
him to be worried about the dress. 
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I played with the boys more than 
usual; and Mrs. Serplis helped me to 
make them some soldiers’ clothes. ‘They 
were very pleased with them ; and when 
they caught me moping, I said it was 
only toothache, and they must not tell 
father, because I did not want to go to 
the dentist and have it pulled out. So 
they did not say anything. ‘They are 
good little fellows, if they are tiresome 
sometimes, like all boys are. 

When the day of the bazaar came, 
however, I was right down miserable. 
Of course I would not go to it; and in 
the afternoon I went to sleep. When I 
woke up, Jane told me that father had 
been home, and dressed himself, and 
gone out again. 

“ Rare an’ smart ’e looked,” she said. 
“T ’ope as ’e ain’t got one in ’is eye, wot 
wouldn’t never do for ’im wot you done.” 

I was so cross that I stamped my 
foot at her. 

“You are a bad, impudent, foolish 
girl, Jane ; and you can take a month’s 
notice.’ 

She stared at me. ‘No fear, I don’t 
do no sich thing. I know when yer well 
off, if yer don’t yerself.” 

“It is not your business whether I am 
well off or not,’ I told her. “ Please 
leave the room.” 

She stared at me again. ‘“ Lie down 
on the sofa, Miss Molly,” she suggested, 
‘an’ let me bring yer some tea. It'll 
do yer ’ead good. Yer know I didn't 
mean nothink, an’—there! there!” 

“If Jane does silly things sometimes, 
she never means any harm. ‘That is why 
I like her, and will not let the boys tease 
her about her hair. 

After I had had some tea, I went to 
sleep again upon the sofa. At least I 
should have gone to sleep, only the boys 
came in from school and jumped on me. 
They were playing that I was an elephant, 
when father came in. Then they made 
believe that he was a_tram-car, and 
climbed up on his shoulders. He said 
they might have tea with us, if they were 
extra good. After tea he read two 
chapters of Robinson Crusoe aloud. 
Then he gave them some chocolates 
that he had bought, and Jane took them 
up to bed. 

When they had gone he came and sat 
beside me. ‘‘ What is wrong?” he asked, 
“dear little girl?” 

“ Nothing, daddy,” I said. 
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He walked up and down the room two 
or three times. Then he came back and 
put his arm round me. “Tell me, little 
mother?” he begged. 

So I told him. He blew his nose very 
hard several times ; but he did not speak 
till I had done. 

“T am glad you have told me, dear,” 
he said at last, ‘* but I knew.” 

‘You knew?” I cried. 
When ?” 

“Tt was Cattley. 
fellow.” 

I nodded. 

“He came to me this morning and 
told me about it. He wanted his wife to 
let him buy it and send it back to you, 
but she would not. That woman is 


“Who ? 


He—he is a good 





He kicked the footstool suddenly. ‘I 
can’t say things about a woman, but ” 
‘“Zcan.” Isat up on the sofa. ‘She 


is— 

Father held up his hand. ‘ We should 
pity her, Molly,” he said, “for being— 
what she is! Anyhow, Cattley begged 
me to accept a couple of sovereigns and 
buy it for you. He dared not buy it 
himself, he said, and he was set on your 
having it. He is a good man.” 

“A very, very good man,” I said. 

** Luckily I had no need to borrow. 
The Whirlwind sent me a cheque for 
three tales this morning. So I went to 
the bazaar this afternoon, and I brought 
back your doll’s dress. 

“Daddy!” I cried. ‘‘ Daddy!” 

He lit his pipe, but let it out again 
directly. 

**When your mother was finishing that 
dress, one night”—— he seemed to be 
talking to himself—“ I remember teasing 
her about spending so much time and 
money on a plaything for a little girl. 
She smiled up at me—you remember 
how she used to smile——” 

He turned away and pretended to light 
the pipe again. 

**¢Tsn’t she worth it, dear?’ she said. 
‘She always—-she’. . . .” 

He stopped suddenly, and I jumped 
up and put my arms round his neck. 

“She thought there was no one like 
you,” I whispered; “and there isn’t, 
daddy dear.” 

He sighed, and smiled too. ‘‘ You are 
just like Aer, my child,” he said. “Just 
like her !” 

I know myself that I am not good, like 
mother was ; but I want him to think so! 
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COUNSEL IN SEASON. 


BY MAX BEERBOHM. 


Se of my bookshelves is guarded by a 
ragged squad in uniform of pale buff. 
This guard is quite twenty odd in number ; 
but seldom does any one inspect it, for it 
is stationed so ingloriously high up as to 
necessitate a chair. He who does mount a 
chair and pass his eye along these veterans, 
notices that they all bear on their paper 
backs the name of one and the same author. 
Surprise comes to his eyes, and disdain to 
his lips (for the name of the author is not, 
certainly, one to conjure with), and he cuts 
the inspection short. He does not even ex- 
press himself, according to the convention, 
well pleased with the general trim and 
smartness of the guard. Truly, they are 
not much to look at, these veterans. Some 
of their leaves are uncut ; others, obviously, 
have been cut with a careless human finger. 
Some of them have lost their stitchings ; 
others are soiled, torn, broken. All of them 
are somehow maimed and scarred, not in 
the way of glory. Yet will I not disband 
them. They have their meaning for me— 
their dear meaning. They are the books 
which, from year to year, I have bought 
and read in my holidays. Because I 
believe them to be such books many 
of you, too, ought to buy and read in your 
holidays, and because August is now at 
hand, I am venturing to speak of them. 


as 


in ANY of you,” I say: not all. 
ps 


Some 
people are in the deplorable, en- 
viable position of being immune from work. 
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Never doing anything, they have no holi- 
days. Having no holidays, they need no 
holiday-literature. And except as_holiday- 
literature I cannot possibly recommend 
these books of mine. Other people there 
are who may be classed as workers, but 
not as brain-workers, their duties being 
merely mechanical duties of routine. Of 
this class clerks in banks, private members 
of the House of Commons, and curates, 
are perhaps the most salient types. Such 
people have holidays ; but it is their bodies 
merely, not their brains also, that require 
rest. Their bodies being released from the 
ordinary routine, their brains are set free, 
and, like horses that have not been exercised, 
must be rather restive. Such people, I con- 
ceive, snatch eagerly at their vacations as 
opportunities for mental activity, and pack 
into their trunks, as a necessary item, many 
stout volumes of history, philosophy, and so 
forth. That is //ecr holiday-literature. I 
address myself not to them, but to the many 
people who, like myself, may be called brain- 
workers : the people who depend for their 
comfort on the activity of their brains in 
this or that direction — in the direction of 
a business, or of an art, or of a learned 
profession. 


V 7 HEN people of this kind—when we— 

periodically are released from work, 
what is our exact condition? Primarily, of 
course, we have the desire to go as far away 
as is possible, to merge ourselves in some 
environment as little as possible like our 
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OF THE WORLD. 
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‘Come in at once, Master Jack: I'm sure you will get drowned.” 
‘‘Can't, Nurse: I'm waiting to take a snapshot of a mermaid.” 


own. In that respect we are not at all 
different from the mere routine-workers. 
The difference between us and them begins 
to be apparent so soon as we make the 
actual preparations for our flight. None of 
us ever dreams of taking away with him a 
book of any sort or kind. The mere notion 
of taking away a book would revolt us. We 
wish to give our minds a perfect rest, to 
exclude from them anything in the guise 
of a thought. We desire a vacation in the 
literal sense of the word. We desire vacuity, 
a void, a blank. It is not that our minds are 
tired : it is that we are tired of our minds. 
Our minds have so thoroughly worn out our 
bodies that we can no longer, physically, 
bear the burden of cerebration. Our fatigue, 
like that of the routine-worker, is merely 
physical. But the routine-worker is luckier 
than we, inasmuch as his fatigue, not being 
due to excessive cerebration, does not dis- 
gust him of his brain. He sets forth, buoy- 
antly, with a positive aim, beyond the merely 
negative aim of rest : he is going to improve 
his mind. We set forth, limply, for rest 
only. 

At our destination we settle down, stolidly, 
to become mere vegetables. Gradually, 
impalpably, our tissues renew themselves, 
until, anon, we feel very well indeed. 


Our cheeks are sanguine in the sunlight, 
and curve convexly; our eyes are bright 
and clear ; our step is elastic ; our manner 
is nothing if not breezy. We are at peace 
with the world. Our bodies, magnanimous 
in their strength, have forgiven our brains 
the selfishness and cruelty practised by 
them in the past. Our bodies hearken, at 
length, to our brains’ timid request for a 
little light refreshment, and move into the 
nearest book-shop. Yes, the time soon 
comes when we feel inclined to read some- 
thing—something of a trivial kind. 


A NYTHING not trivial is out of the 
4 question. I recall one holiday when 
my body, eager to show its nobility by con- 
ferring on my brain a far greater favour than 
that deposed tyrant had dared to hope for, 
purchased a new book by George Meredith. 
The result was a most humiliating failure. 
My brain overwhelmed my body with 
broken words of gratitude, and began to 
devour the book with the appetite of a 
starved creature ; but, having gulped down 
a few sentences, it suddenly sickened, reeled, 
collapsed in a dead faint, and was ordered 
complete rest and constant care. My body 
should have known better (and so I told it) 
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SPECIAL SCOTCH. 


Angler: ‘‘ Did your father catch any fish last night?” 


Small Native: ‘‘ Aye!” 


Angler: '‘ Big ones?” 
Small Native: ‘‘ They was bigger than the little ones!” 
S Angler: ‘‘ And how big were the little ones?” 


Small Native: ‘‘ They was no that big!” 





than to let loose a starving creature on such 
a diet. It replied that it was very sorry, 
but that it had thought it was doing the 
right thing in giving my brain the kind of 
diet which had always seemed to agree with 
it better than any other. I said I was 
sure that my body had meant well, and that 
we would say no more about the matter. 
Indeed, the reply of my body non-plussed 
me. In London, was I not always reading 
Meredith? There I could never read 
enough of him to stay my _ appetite, 
and had never had any patience with the 
people who found him obscure —never, at 
any rate, with those who found in such 
obscurity a reason for not reading him, rather 
than a reason ‘for reading him with all 
the might they could muster. And yet, 
here was I in exactly that piteous state of 
wooden-headedness which [ had scorned 
in others. What was the explanation? I 
gave it up, but found it, a year or two ‘later, 
in a theory somewhere propounded by Mr. 


Chalmers Mitchell, to the effect that the 
stronger and healthier be our bodies, the 
less readily do our brains work. Mr. 
Mitchell argued, in a highly technical and 
persuasive manner, that in every human 
being the amount of nervous force is in- 
variable, and that, when the body is weak, 
this force is absorbed by the brain, whereas, 
when the body is strong it is absorbed by 
the body. I know not whether I have 
stated Mr. Mitchell’s theory with scientific 
accuracy; if you see any flaws in it as 
stated by me, I beg you will blame me, 
not Mr. Mitchell, whose career I have no 
wish to blast. In any case, Mr. Mitchell’s 
theory convinced me. He instanced, in 
support of it, his own experience—that he 
always found the utmost difficulty in per- 
forming during a holiday any one of the 
mental tasks that in ordinary circumstances 
were quite easy to him, and that whenever 
he returned from a holiday it was long 
before his brain recovered the powers which 
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Driver of omnibus has made several attempts to pass a Billingsgate van laden with fish-boxes. 


Conductor : 
‘avin’ a week at Yarmouth,” 


it had possessed before his holiday began. 
This experience tallies exactly with my own 
(and, I doubt not, with yours). The difficulty 
of brain-work during and after a holiday 
cannot be explained away by the mere 
assumption that one is lazy and loth to work. 
It has often happened to me that in the 
midst of a holiday I have been obliged 
to write something. Though, invariably, I 
would much rather not have had to write it, 
I have bowed, with philosophic courtesy, to 
the inevitable, and have sat down and con- 
centrated myself on my task with the best 
will in the world—with a will better than 
usual in proportion to my abnormal eagerness 
to get the beastly thing off my hands. And 
yet, invariably I have taken about double 
my ordinary time to get the “to reach 
my goal” were a prettier phrase. Exactly 
similar has been my experience of work 
that had to be done as soon as I returned 
to London. Mr. Mitchell’s theory seems 
the only plausible explanation, and accord- 
ingly we must accept it. Not merely, 
then, are we unwilling to read during a 
holiday an author who much exercises 
our brains; it follows from Mr. Mitchell’s 





“(Oi say, Bill, keep be'ind ‘er as long as yer can; it makes me think I am 


theory that we cannot do so except at 
the expense of that physical well-being 
which our immediate aim isto preserve. To 
read Meredith without trying to under- 
stand him would be absurd, obviously. But 
while we are physically strong we cannot 
understand him. By efforts to understand 
him we could lower our vitality to the 
point of perfect comprehension. But how 
foolish to do that! During (on an average) 
ten months in the year, brains are 
in the ascendant. Surely in the other two 
months our bodies need not be grudged 
their fling. 


our 


\V J HAT, then, is the right kind of litera- 
We have 
already excluded philosophic fiction, on the 
ground that it forces us to think. Thus 
pure philosophy, philosophic poetry, history 
and science are likewise taboo. Our quest 
is narrowed down to non-philosophic poetry 
and fiction. Now, even as we do not wish 
to think, so are we averse from having our 
emotions stirred, during a holiday. We 
wish to be as vegetable as possible. Thus 


ture for our holidays? 
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poetry (and passionate fiction) must be ruled 
out altogether ; for a poem which appeals 
neither to our brains nor to our hearts must 
be a thoroughly bad poem, and, being so, is 
bound to make us angry—to stir indirectly 
an emotion. But fiction we do not take so 
seriously. We do not necessarily detest a 
novel which appeals neither to our brains 
nor to our hearts: on the contrary, this is 
just the kind of book that pleases us in our 
vacations. We wish to be mildly illuded, 
and no more. We do not, on the one hand, 
want an intricate or original plot ; nor, on 
the other hand, do we want an utterly trite 
or stupid plot. We want neither characters 
of real flesh and blood, nor characters that 
are mere puppets. We want characters that 
we have seen before, but not seen too often, 
nor seen in exactly the same guise. In fact, 
we want to be illuded mildly. The style in 
which the book is written must be neither 
remarkably good nor remarkably bad, else 
it would mar the mild illusion, and indirectly 
excite an emotion in us. 
you ask me, 


“But is there,” 
“any author on whom we can 
rely for such books as those which you have 
so sympathetically adumbrated?” There 
is. There is one author on whom you may 
rely implicitly. I 
throughout the 


refer to him of whom, 
past twenty 
the reviewers, with one accord, have been 
predicating that “he always writes like a 
gentleman.” A monotonous chorus? But, 
indeed, there is nothing else for the poor 
reviewers to say. 


years or SO, 


“ 


They cannot say “he 
writes like a profoundly thoughtful gentle- 
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man,” or “ like a foolish gentleman,” or “like 
a witty gentleman,” or “ like a dull gentle- 
man.” Indeed, “ gentlemanly” is the only 
epithet they could well apply to him, and 
that were tautological. If you have read 
one of Mr. Norris’ novels, you will admit 
that it responded exactly to all the negative 
requirements of the holiday inood. And you 
may take my word for it that all his other 
novels are of precisely the same kind—not 
better, not worse, and neither bad nor good. 
Through all of them you may skip without 
losing the thread, and of all of them you 
may read every word without being bored. 
When you have nothing better to do you 
can always take one of them up with 
pleasure, and when you have something 
better to do you can always lay it down 
without regret. In a garden, or on the 
deck of a ship, or on the terrace of a 
casino—wherever you be lolling, hale and 
hearty, away from your usual environnent— 
these, I assure you, are the very books you 
need, and are the only books you need. 

Long may their author live, to add many to 
their number ; and long live I, to take my 
annual fill of him ; and long live the descend- 
ants of the late Baron Tauchnitz, to carry 
on that subtly appropriate form in which 
I always buy him —that plain, pale, easy, 
decorous, attractive form in which I, senti- 
mentally ignoring the “earnest request ” on 
the covers, bring across the Channel his 
latest volumes, year by year, and place 
them upon that upper shelf, with their elder 
comrades. 
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THE OKAPI: 
THE NEW QUADRUPED FROM CENTRAL AFRICA. 


THE MOST REMARKABLE 
FIFTY 


BY FRANK E. 


MONG large and conspicuous new 
A living beasts which appeal to the 
public on account of their intelligi- 
bility in relation to other living forms, it 
is probably correct to say that Sir Harry 
Johnston’s “ Okapi” is the most remark- 
able discovery of the last fifty years. Small 
invertebrate creatures, though of the pro- 
foundest importance to the scientific 
zoologist, do not, as a rule, get as far as 
the public, and if they did, would hardly 
stimulate popular imagination. But any 
one can appreciate the fact that we owe 
to the energy of Sir Harry Johnston the 
addition to zoology of a hornless, short- 
necked giraffe, without the conventional 
spots, but with flanks striped like those of 
a zebra. In natural history, as in other 
matters, there is always something new 
from Africa. And in both cases the news 
is not always precisely the frozen truth. 
Thus it is not difficult to understand how 
it was that many shrugged their shoulders 
when details of this new creature, garbled 
also by newspaper paragraphists, came to 
hand+—details which suggested the horned 
wild asses, monsters with no heads and 
eyes in their chests, and other creatures 
so greedily believed in as inhabitants of 
the Libyan country by Herodotus, Pliny, 
and our own amusing countryman the 
Rev. Mr Topsell. ‘The head of a hornless 
giraffe, the body of an antelope, the legs 
of a zebra, form a combination almost 
worthy of Pliny or Gesner. 

The first rumours of the existence of 
this anomalous creature seem to be due 
to Sir H. M. Stanley. The first actual 
hits of it that arrived in Europe were two 


ZOOLOGICAL 
YEARS. 
BEDDARD, 


DISCOVERY FOR 


F.R.S. 


“bandoliers” exhibited to the Zoological 
Society some months ago. ‘These latter 
were striped black and white, and were 
pronounced to be the skin of a zebra. But, 
as you cannot reconstruct a zebra from a 
fragment of its skin, as Owen built up the 
Dinornis from a bit of leg-bone, due 
reticence was observed by many—reticence 
of statement, that is to say. It was, how- 
ever, generally believed that the creature 
was in truth a new zebra, and possibly an 
ally of the now extinct Quagga. But we 
have now changed all that. Very soon 
after the arrival of the bits of skin news 
was sent home that the animal had 
nothing whatever to do with a zebra or 
other horse. Its cloven hoofs were 
unmistakable ; and no living horse has 
more than one complete finger or toe on 
each hand or foot. ‘These reports set off 
an explorer, resident in the neighbourhood 
of the Okapi, on a wrong tack, but one 
which was wrong in an exceedingly in- 
telligent fashion. He had heard and 
believed that the beast had more than 
one toe; but also that it was striped. 
This combination appeared to him with 
no little reason to fit in exactly with the 
hypothesis of a survival of an ancient form 
of horse, like the extinct Hipparions and 
the like. The way in which domestic 
horses still occasionally throw a slightly 
striped foal, and the general prevalence of 
at least indications of striping in many 
wild asses, seem to argue the striped 
characters. of the primitive horses. 

The actual examination of the skull, 
which is now in England, but which 
was studied by Sir Harry before sending 





THE OKAPI. 


“Tue HEAD or A GIRAFFE, THE Bopy OF AN ANTELOPE, THE Lecs or A ZEBRA.” 
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it off, removed all possible doubts on 
this matter: the form of the teeth, which 
is absolutely unmistakable, and the total 
absence of biting teeth in the upper jaw, 
as well as a host of features which, though 
of subsidiary importance, all pointed 
in the same direction, proved that the 
creature was in the first place a ruminant 
animal and in the second a close ally of 
the Giraffe. Sir Harry suggested, with 
much appositeness, that this strange Okapi 
was a survival of the short-necked giraffe- 
like form of antiquity, the Helladotherium ; 
and this name stuck to it for some time. 
It is, however, clearly not a Helladothe- 
rium, but is nearer to the living Giraffe, 
of which family, however, it is to be 
looked upon as a remarkably isolated form. 

It is satisfactory to hear that the Okapi 
has been promptly placed among the 
totally protected game animals of Africa. 
Unfortunately this beast appears to afford 
excellent beef, and though it seems to 
be a libel to assert that its destruction 
has been due to the importation of rifles 
by the Belgians, there is no doubt that 
we have stepped in just at the nick of 
time to rescue this waning creature from 
total and final disappearance. 

The Okapi is not only excellent eating, 
but its brilliant colouring, the rich brown, 
almost crimson, sides and back, and the 
brilliantly striped fore and hind legs, 
would seem perhaps to render it an 
easy mark for the native sportsman. 
Upon this, however, there is some doubt. 
Curiously enough, even the giraffe itself 
is not at. all so prominent a feature in 


the landscapes among which it moves 
as might be thought from observing it 
stalking about at the Zoological Gardens. 
And the same is stated to be the case 
with the Okapi. However, there are 
other forces at play which have had a 
share in preserving the existing speci- 
mens for the delight of science. The 
forests which it inhabits, and in the 
deepest recesses of which it wanders 
about in pairs, are almost bereft of fierce 
carnivores of a sufficient size to be able 
to attack it with profit to themselves. 
The commonest of large African beasts 
of prey, the lion, does not like forests, 
but affects more open country ; and while 
the leopard is a forest animal, it is not 
among the very common species in the 
Semliki forest. The hyzna, too, is at 
least rare, if not totally absent; and so 
the Okapi has only had to confront man. 
But unfortunately man is the very worst 
foe of the lot to beasts, and particularly 
to important and interesting beasts. His 
destructiveness as a sportsman is only 
to be paralleled by his destructiveness 
of ancient memorials as a county coun- 
cillor. In the present case at least this 
peculiarly human instinct has apparently 
been put a stop to. The name of this 
new African giraffe, the Okapi, is an 
attempt to transliterate that peculiar 
clicking sound which is so common, as 
it appears, among the African languages. 
It ought, we presume, to be indicated 
by an apostrophe (’); but this would 
be inconvenient, so we compromise with 
a Pee 





MASQUERADE. 


BY KATHERINE CECIL THURSTON. 


HE terrace was of white stone. A 
string of Chinese lanterns swung 
in a glow of orange and rose. 

He sat on the parapet swinging his legs, 
and watched her as she lounged in the 
long chair. 

“Don’t you think,” he said, “that 
these masked affairs are rather—rather 
rot ?” 

The necessities of his own disguise 
were candidly laid aside; and his eyes 
followed the folds of her white domino 
with regret. 

“T think they are rather the reverse,” 
She said. ‘They give one such an 





uncommon interest in the hour of 
twelve.” 

She had a rare voice, that tingled in the 
brain with countless shafts of memory— 
the very voice for a summer night. He 
felt drawn by inexplicable degrees. 

Half an hour ago he had never spoken 
to her; even now he had not seen her 
face. But he felt, by that instinct which 
seldom errs, that she could twist him as 
cotton is twisted on a reel; and the 
thought of her hand upon the thread was 
very pleasant to his mind. 

“Now admit,” he said, “that I was 
right? Admit that ’twould have been 
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criminal to waltz—and scorch—with these 
lanterns wasting themselves out here ? 
Wouldn’t it have been flying in the face 
of—truth ?” 

She laughed, and leant luxuriously back. 
She was sitting in the shadow, and even 
her mouth and chin, unhidden by the 
mask, were hardly to be seen. She was 
a tantalising riddle—very alluring to be 
solved. 

He watched her in silence for a while. 
Then he looked down upon the land- 
scape, wrapped in the warm darkness of 
the night. He followed the wide curving 
of the lawns, the pale outline of the 
fields ; then he sighed. The charm of 
the hour stole to him with the fragrance 
of the night-stock at his feet. He forgot 
to be trivial, and remembered to be 
himself. 

“I suppose,” 
“that everybcdy 
times ‘a 

She had travelled far—what is more, 
she had seen much. Curiously enough, 
she never smiled. She even nestled back 
more comfortably in her seat and closed 
her eyes. 

“Indeed,” she said, “I have always 
found it so.” 

Her voice barely reached him, but it 
broke the last barrier to his thoughts. 
He moved straight round. 

“You do so curiously remind me 
he said. ‘then he stopped. 

A faint flicker of wind set the lanterns 
dancing,—the paper rustled, as they 
swayed and brushed. 

She quietly put up her hand and felt her 
mask. ‘“ Of what?” she asked, very low. 

He passed his hand over his smooth 
hair, and accentuated the line between 
his brows. ‘Oh, of nothing. Of some- 
body I used to know. Let me fan you— 
please ?” 

“No,” she said, “nobody can fan 
one properly—just as nobody can tie 
one’s veil. Id rather hear you talk.” 

He smiled. “ Well, what shall it be? 
Scandal or the sugar tax? One can’t 
get fuither, nowadays.” 

She drew down a spray of lilac, and 
pressed her face against the coolness of 
the flowers. ‘I mean you to get further 
—or not so far. I want you to be 
serious—if you don’t mind.” 

Again he was conscious of the memories 
in her voice. 

‘It’s just five years,” he said, “ since 


he began irrelevantly, 
needs sympathy at 
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I’ve been that. 


I thought, until to-night, 
at I’d forgotten how.” 
“Ah, that’s the influence of a mas- 


It’s the triumph of instinct 
over form. We can go forward or we 
can go back. We can rake up old selves 
or manufacture new ones.—It’s a survival 
of barbarism—if we only knew.” 

Her tone was light, but its underthrob 
of meaning made a melody of the words. 
Again he drew the puzzled look between 
his brows. 

** I’ve only once been serious,” he said 
again. ‘‘I can’t be serious now, unless—- 
unless you'll allow me to hark back. I’m 
not an interesting beggar, you know ; I 
told you so at first.” 

She caught the lilac spray again, 
** Well,” she said, very softly, “do hark 
back.” 

He moved uneasily; then he looked 
away. “It’s odd,” he said — “it’s 
awfully odd—but I feel that I could tell 
you things.” He had very candid eyes, 
and his tace looked absurdly honest in 
the mellow light. 

She smiled to herself—an almost tender 
smile. 

“When a man’s seriousness is of an 
era,” she said, ‘‘ there’s always something 
to be told. I’m waiting to hear the tale.” 

“ Oh, it’s the usual thing.” 

All life is that.” 

The floor of the terrace was sanded. 
He began to draw a pattern with his heel. 
“Oh, I don’t know,” he said. ‘‘”l'would 
seem all rot.” 

‘Suppose it didn’t ?” 

“Suppose it did? You’d say I was a 
fool.” 

“Well, what’s so exciting as a risk ?” 

He had been hanging in a balance. 
She very effectively turned the scale. 

“Twas five years ago,” he said. ‘‘ She 
was eighteen, and—her hair was the 
colour of yours.” 

Had he been observant he might have 
heard her draw her breath with ever so 
fine a sound. But man, reminiscent or 
active, is usually centred in himself. He 
neither saw nor heard. 

“Like mine ?” she said gently ; and she 
moved her fan. 

“*VYes—only different, in a way. She 
didn’t twist it up like yours. Hers was 
pretty ; yours is pretty, and somehow— 
smart.” 

"TL wonder's... 
stopped. 


querade. 


> she said. Then she 
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“She chucked me, you know. She 
never really cared.” 

“No?” 

NO 

“When did you decide on that?” 

“Oh, ever so long ago. ‘The night we 
quarrelled—the night she accused me of 
not understanding things.” 

There was a long, quiet pause. He 
finished the pattern in the sand—poising 
his head to study the effect. 

“Then you loved her very much ?” 

**Very much.” His voice was strained. 

“So you went away. Said nothing, I 
suppose, and went away ?” 

““Oh, there was nothing to say. 
knew that I loved her right enough.” 

She smiled. ‘“ Then she was correct,” 
she said. 

“Tn what?” 

“Tn what she said. You didn’t under- 
stand—either woman, or things.” 

“You think so?” He turned round. 

*‘T hazard an opinion.” 

“His face fell. “ If I could believe ‘s 
he began. 

Then he threw up his head. “I’m 
boring you. I knew I should. Fancy a 
man making a fetish of an idea, storing it 
away for half a decade, then dragging it 
out to be a nuisance to his friends!” He 
made a gesture of disgust. 

Under cover of the shadow she smiled 
again. ‘ But you haven’t dragged it out,” 
she objected : “that’s just it. You shook 
it in my face like a rag, and then you 
whisked it away. It hasn’t been a story ; 
it’s been a string of hints.” 

But he was angry with himself. “It 
happened in Ireland,” he said; “ miles 
and miles and miles away from here.” He 
stopped and picked up a handful of sand. 

“Oh, why bring geography in? The 
world is getting so comfortably small.” 

He let the sand trickle slowly through 
his fingers. ‘* Because—oh, just to prove 
the remoteness of the thing.” 

“Well, we all like relics. They are 
infinitely more interesting than —well, than 
sand.” 

He blushed, and opened his hand. ‘I 
wish,” he said, ‘I do wish that you’d take 
off that mask. There’s something eerie 
about your sitting there and getting the 
best of things. I wish you'd take it off.” 

‘Suppose I do, what will you give me 
in return? If you hadn’t discarded your 
own we might have exchanged sensations. 
Now ” 





She 
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A warm wind came swirling from the 
valley, tossing the lanterns like fairy boats. 
They could hear the silky swish of poplar 
leaves and the movement of startled birds. 

“What will you give me?” she said 
again. 

It wasa moment of close expectancy ; 
the past and the present jostled each 
other before his eyes. He stood up; 
then he sat down. He watched the 
lanterns—gauging how near the candle- 
flame might blow without setting the 
paper in a blaze. And all the time she 
waited, with parted lips. 

‘One likes to be paid for the smallest 


thing,” she said at length—‘‘or one 
should.” 

“Of course.” He could hear the 
peculiar sound of his own voice. He was 


thinking very hard. 

“Then what may I expect ?” 

Each syllable seemed softer than the 
last. The temptation was very sharp; 
it rose about him in a mist, but through 
the mist his ghost of other times raised 
a reminding hand. He looked again at 
the lanterns —at the white stone parapet— 
down at the white sand. Then he made 
up his mind. 


“Nothing,” he said, in the quietest 
voice. 
All men are loyal to some _ point, 


whether to a remembrance—a reality— 
or a dream. 

She heard 
with a catching of the breath. 
very silently she rose. 

He saw her lift her hands; he could 
imagine her fingers moving about the 
string that held the mask. Then he 
heard her laugh—a laugh with a ring of 
tears in it, that seemed to close about his 
heart. Hetoorose. He felt like a blind 
man groping for the light. For the third 
time he passed his hand across his hair ; 
his eyes were desperately perplexed. 

With a sound like the falling of a 
flower, the mask dropped ; with a confused 
rustle of skirts, she was at his side—her 
face turned up to the rosy light. 

The swish of the poplars came 
suddenly faint; the lanterns brushed 
each other more lightly, then were still ; 
the breeze passed across the terrace— 
swinging away into the wood. 

“Oh, Teddy,” she said—‘“ Teddy !” 
Her voice caught in a sob—then she 
laughed. “You were a great silly, but 
you were a great dear—five years ago.” 


the word—drinking it in 
Then 
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ON THE BORDER OF THE NIGHT. 


BY AUBYN TREVOR-BATTYE. 


HERE is a side of the life of 
Great Britain absolutely un- 
affected by the changes of trade, 

entirely indifferent to the London season, 
and quite unmoved by the roar of the 
platforms when ministries go in or out. 
It turns a face to the sun and a face to 
the stars, and the two are quite distinct. 

It is a curious thought (and worth the 
thinking) that just about the time when 
you are tying your necktie for dinner the 
hand of the charmer passes twice across 
the land. It goes not hurryingly, but as 
a cloud-shadow moves over the wheat ; 
and as it goes it smooths the life of the 
woods and meadows into sleep; the 
dandelion closes till the morning, the 
squirrel bunches himself up against the 
larch trunk, and the swallows drop down 
into the willows by the stream. 

And then the hand comes back again 
under the evening star, not hurryingly, 
but as a shadow moves over the wheat. 
Softly it comes, and it does not wake 
the weary, but under it the day-sleepers 
stir into life. The life of the night is 
complete—as complete as the life of the 
day. Every order—even that of the 
flowers—has its watchers, has its sentries 
out. 

There isa little catch-fly growing among 
the corn, which opens not a petal till set 
of sun, and then all night it flowers and 
is very sweet. There are other night 
flowers also; but the evening primrose 
may stand for all, for it is a bold and 
beautiful flower, and has one charm 
which sets it by itself: if you will spare 
a few minutes in the evening you may 
see it come out. It moves so quickly, 
unrolling the spiral of its great yellow 
petals and jerking them open till all the 
wrinkles are smoothed out, that it almost 
seems less a flower than some big butter- 
fly newly born and preparing its wings 
for flight. 

There is no butterfly in Britain that 
flies by night, but there are many moths. 
They come out in waves, so to say. Just 
as during the month of migration there 
are times when scarcely a bird comes 
over the sea, and then again nights which 
are flooded with bird-life, when all night 
long the lighthouse is the centre of 








whirling myriads, so it is with the moths. 
It is a wonderful experience on such a 
night to spend an hour by the open 
window of a white room, well-placed in a 
corner of the garden and lit by reflected 
light. 

Different seasons bring different moths. 
A practical entomologist after an hour 
in the catching-room could tell you with 
certainty from that alone whether it were 
June or August, whether the meadow- 
sweet or the mallow, the lime trees or the 
ivy were in bloom. Round and round 
and in and out of the light track by the 
window goes a constant dance of many 
moths. Every moment whang! whizz! 
and something has come in and is banging 
round like a Guy Fawkes cracker. This 
time it is a black “ old lady” moth ; and 
after a little, when it has settled on the 
wall, you will see that its eyes shine now 
red now green, like the eyes of a cat in 
the dark. 

And then in the beginning of July the 
whole room is suddenly alive with male 
glowworms, who have only a little light, 
scarcely so much as fireflies, but on the 
other hand have powerful wings. The 
female glowworm—/Ae glowworm—has not 
even the smallest suggestion of a wing ; 
and that is why it needs a stronger light. 
For it has only to sit in the grass and 
shine, and then its partner can easily find 
it out. If you look carefully at the tennis- 
lawn in the afternoon you will find, at 
intervals of a few inches, round holes. At 
night in every one a big worm holds on 
to the entrance by its tail (which is 
covered with bristles for that very purpose) 
and the rest of his body lies out on the 
dew, and so the worm feeds. You must 
go very softly with a lantern if you want 
to see this, for the slightest shock on the 
ground and in a moment the worm is 
back in his hole. Quick ears can hear 
them go. Stamp and listen. There is 
a hissing sound like the soaking of water 
into sand as a hundred worms rapidly 
draw their long ringed bodies back across 
the dewy grass. Even human ears can 
distinguish this ; small wonder, then, that 
the night-feeding birds—the curlews and 
the plovers—are quick to catch the 
slightest movement of a worm. Birds, 
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I am sure, trust much to their hearing. 
When the thrush on the lawn sets his 
head sideways he is peering, but he is 
listening too. 

Some of our largest animals move 
about so cautiously in the dark, that 
their very existence is often unsuspected 
even by those who are always on the 
spot. I have known a miller stoutly de- 
cline to believe that otters ever came to 
a stream which they had really worked 
for years ; until one morning a fine dog 
otter was pointed out to the astonished 
man lying actually under the floor of the 
mill. Yes, the otter is indeed a mover 
in secret. Only an_ otter-hunter, only 
one who is often out at dawn, unravel- 
ling with the patient help of hounds, the 
nightly movements of this creature, can 
hope to learn much about its ways; and 
the best man of them all will be the first 
to confess that in truth he knows little 
about it. But such a morning hunt does 
throw a light on the subject quite unsus- 
pected by those—and they are many— 
who have looked on the otter as only a 
water animal. For the working of the 
hounds as they draw up the trail shows 
that the quarry has been at least as much 
out of the water as in it. Here he has 
taken right across the open to cut off a 
bend of the stream ; here he has rolled 
on the grass in the middle of a field, and 
the hounds spend a good deal of time 
feathering there. Now he has followed 
a hedge and ditch for a long distance, 
looking perhaps for rats, or possibly for 
frogs and beetles. And even when your 
otter is found he will escape all but the 
quickest and most attentive eye, as he 
goes down stream less like a four-footed 
creature than a fish that can pass almost 
with invisibility if there is but water 
enough to cover his back. 

Do you remember the story in St. 
John’s “Highland Sports” of the fox 
that lay in a depression scratched out by 
himself until the hares he watched should 
finish feeding and come to him through 
the meuse? I have never seen that, but 
I can believe it. Only the other day in 
the snow I found a place where a fox 
had gone round and round a covey of 
sleeping partridges. Just as a gunner 
when he wants to kill golden plovers 
sometimes puts in practice the plan of 
walking round them in lessening circles, 
so this fox had resorted to the same 
device. You could see it all there in the 
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snow; the cunning marauder creeping 
round—a little nearer, a little nearer— 
until the fatal moment came. 

Why will masters allow pole-traps to be 
set about their coverts? ‘The pole-trap 
is a most barbarous invention. It is a 
little round, toothed trap set on the top 
of a pole in an open place: any isolated 
pole or post is the favourite roosting place 
of the birds of prey; and then when 
caught the victims hang head downwards 
in misery till the keeper comes, who some- 
times does not come for days. I hate 
these traps, not only because they are so 
cruel, but because they take innocent and 
guilty alike. For especially they take the 
owls; birds which confer a unique dis- 
tinction of charm upon the time we have 
called the border of the night. ‘The truth 
is this, that the gamekeeper’s employer is 
but too often dependent upon the word 
of his man; and the man, if expostulated 
with for killing so harmless and interest- 
ing a bird as the poor owl, will point 
triumphantly to its hooked beak, a proof 
to himself of slaughtered game. But he 
would find it hard to prove in any other 
way. For a barn owl to take pheasants 
and partridges is at least as rare as for a 
Bushman to have a champagne supper. 

Of our two commonest owls—the tawny 
and the barn- or screech-owl—it is hard 
to say which is the more beautiful and 
interesting bird. Some of the earliest 
associations of my life are with the tawny 
owl. People in our village had stories 
about it, and of how it was a witch who 
took that form and used to come flying 
against the window crying, “ Let me in.” 
This was probably from the noise of the 
young birds, which is an_ oft-repeated 





“kee-wick.” The call of the old birds 
heard during the autumn and winter 
nights is the “tu twit to whoo” of the 


poets; and is certainly one of the most 
remarkable of all bird-voices. It is not 
very difficult to imitate; you may call 
up a tawny owl from a long way off if 
you only answer it and that not too fre- 
quently. The tawny owl is essentially a 
bird of the woods. It moves very early 
in the evening—often before it is really 
dark. I know a spot where rhododen- 
drons grow luxuriantly, and where thou- 
sands of starlings come to roost. An old 
cock tawny knows it too, and has this 
many a year. I like to see him sit on a 
bough of a spruce fir just above, listening 
to the clamour of the starlings—for they 
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are very talkative as they go to bed. 
Presently down drops the owl into a 
bush, and as if by magic the babel stills, 
dies out [like that Haydn’s Symphony], 
and there is silence for a space. For 
only a few moments, however. As the 
owl skims back to his perch there is 
a starling in his talons, and instantly the 
babbling begins again ; intermittently at 
first and tentatively, one or two little 
chirrups, then another, and then more 
and more, and the concert is again in 
full swing. Can’t you fancy the run of 
the voices? 

“ Are you all right ?” 

“Yes; L’m all right.” 

“And you, little brother?” 

“T feel all right.” 

“And you, next there ?” 

“All right, all right.” 

“Then we're ad/ all right?” 

“Yes, afl all right.” 

“Well, who has he taken if we're all 
all right?” 

Oh, it must be Bob, who was always 
a fool and would sit out alone on the edges.” 

“Just fancy the demon coming like 
that! Never mind; we will mob him 
to-morrow.” 

(Chorus) “Yes, fancy the demon coming 
like that! No matter—we’ll mob him 
to-morrow, to-morrow ; no matter—zve’// 
mob him to-morrow |” 

And mob him they will; though the 
starlings are not so persistent at this as 
the chaffinches. What a nuisance not 
being able to venture out in daylight 
without having a mob round you all the 
time peering and chirping and hissing! I 
suppose some kings have felt it so. 

The barn owl, on the other hand, is a 
bird of the open country. It does not sit 
on branches, but sails away like a ghost 
across the meadows, picking up mice 
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from the ricks, and uttering as it goes that 
remarkable sound, half hiss, half scream, 
which seems the voice of a very spirit of 
the waste. 

There are other ways of calling owls 
besides that of imitating their voices. 
Some years ago I remember, as I came 
back from a big game hunt in the north- 
west of Canada, there sat a large owl on 
the extreme top of a high spruce tree. 
It was a grey or cinereous owl, one I had 
long wanted for my collection. In vain 
I tried to approach within shooting 
distance ; for no sooner had I crept on a 
little way than the owl spread his wings 
and skimmed away to a neighbouring tree, 
and then again took up a position on the 
highest point. At last the Indian who 
was with me made a sign that we would 
hide in the grass. This we did, and then 
the Indian fell to squeaking like a rat. 
The owl looked attentively for a moment 
until, apparently thinking we had gone, it 
skimmed down towards our hiding-place. 
As it passed us I flung down my little 
brown cap. ‘The owl instantly stooped 
at it, seized it in its talons and was flying 
off when I shot it dead. . 

But even to touch on all that moves on 
the border of night were to make a story 
too long to tell. The time has a charm 
that is all its own. If a man would 
quicken his hearing, quicken his sight, or 
delight his intelligence, let him, leaving 
dinner parties and hot rooms, go out to 
meet that wave of life new wakened by 
the charmer’s hand. He may read a 
thousand books, he may attend a hundred 
learned meetings, but he will never be 
so simply happy as then, unless indeed 


he be happier still when the breath 
of that border-time shall be realised 
again in the memories that come by 
the fire. 

XXIV. 
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The A2olian 


is an organ which any one can play 
It is even more than this 
It is an orchestra. 








is done automatically, while the performer regulates the expression. The 
£olian combines the utmost simplicity of operation with unbounded capacity 
as to musical result. Its resources are limitless. The various tones of the A¢olian 
are voiced to imitate the different instruments of the orchestra. Thus the olian 
becomes in reality a home orchestra, with the rich field of orchestral music open to it. 


N MUSICAL knowledge is required, as the technical execution or finger work 


The performer is the director. The necessity for using the keyboard being removed 
he is free to devote his entire attention to artistic effects. 


Symphonies, overtures, and entire operas, as well as sacred and dance music, may 
be enjoyed whenever the mood calls for them. 
Accompaniments for the voice, violin and ‘cello 
are also available. 

In the AZolian catalogue are found all classes 
and styles of music. The latest additions of popular 
pieces include comprehensive selections from ‘* San 
Toy” and ‘ Flordora,” now running in London. 
These are instances showing how quickly its 
repertory follows the current taste. 








fEolians, £24 to £175. 
fEolian Orchestrelles, £350 to £600 


Can be purchased on the hire system if desired. Visitors 
always welcome. If unable to call at our warerooms, write for 
catalogue 6, giving full description. See note 














NOTE t 


The recognition the olian has received from 
the musical profession is phenomenal. The in- Aeolian Grand. Price £175 
strument has been endorsed by every musician 
of a in Europe and America. There Letter received from a prominent 
must be a reason for this. H 

The olian’s popularity in the home, especially New York Merchant, 
among the cultured, is equally noteworthy. This “You ask me what I think of the Zolian. Al- 


is a fact for which there MUST ALSO BE A 
REASON. We have had bound together under 
the title “Appreciation,” a few letters received 
from AZolian owners, These letters are in- 
teresting to every one who has even a slight 
interest inthe ZZolian. They are thecomments of 
those who have had the instruments in their homes 
and in many instances they bear signatures of 
national repute. This book is published for 
“special” rather than “general” distribution, 
but we shall be pleased to show you a copy upon 
request. We print here a letter from a prominent 
New York merchant, 





though I am not inclined to write what might be 
termed testimonials, and have always avoided 
doing so, I will gladly make an exception in this 
case. The Aeolian is, in my estimation, the 
greatest musical instrument that has ever been 
invented—greatest because it has brought all the 
best music practically within the reach ef every 
music-lover. The famous composers reside no 
longer with the favoured few who can afford to 
give years to study and practice; they are now 
at home wherever the AZolian is. My Grand 
stands in my working den, not far from my desk, 
ever ready to sooth, to inspire, or to divert.” 














The Orchestrelle Company 


225 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 








The Aeolian is sold at no other address in London. 
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Neural,ia and Headache. Any one sub- 
ject to these distressing complaints 
should always carry one or two ZOX 
Powdess with them. Can be taken im a 
cup of tea, or with any liquid. 7wefree 
sample Powders sent to any reader of 
PALL MALL MAG. sending stamped 
envelope to ZOX CO., 11, Hatton 
Garden, E.C. Zax Cures Neuralgia, 


You Prove it Free! 
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Editorial Notice. 











The September Number of the 
Pall Mall Magazine will contain: 


JOZEF ISRAELS: 


A Personal Study of 
the great Dutch Painter. 





By Professor MAX LIEBERMANN. 


With a Portrait, and many 
fine Reproductions of Pictures. 


A “ perfectly thrilling ”’ account of 


A CLIMB IN THE 
- = DOLOMITES = = 


By HAROLD SPENDER. 


With special Tele-photo Pictures 
never before published . 


All Mountaineers should read it. 





STORIES. TRAVEL. ART. LITERATURE. 
ADVENTURE. TOPICS OF THE HOUR. 
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JOHN CRAVEN-BURLEIGH'S 


Remarkable Hair-Grower. 


This announcement is for the benefit of men and women who have tried numerous 
hair-growing preparations without satisfactory result. 1 want you to write to me when all other 
advertised remedies have failed. I make no statement against other preparations, but I assert that my hair-growing remedy is 
positively the most effective ever introduced. | do not import it from America or elsewhere, but it is 
produced here in England, and strictly under the famous formula with which my name has already been made so 
prominent. My remarkable hair-grower is bringing hundreds of endorsements daily. Hair begins to grow in a few 
days after the first application, and continues to grow until a healthful and full growth of firm, cleanly hair is assured Further- 
more, when the hair comes, it does not fall out again. It is the tpue cure for baldness. Read these extracts from letters 
taken from one morning's mail. I could print enough testimonials from one week's correspondence to fill this magazine. 


SELECTION FROM MANY THOUSANDS OF 
Free TESTIMONIALS. 


1.—A lady living in Croydon writes: ‘I have used the small 

Offer to sample, and find the hair beginning to grow well. I will cer- 

tainly recommend your cure to everyone.” 
Readers of 2.—A farmer in Alderney writes: ‘“‘I can see the new hair 
growing as though it were a little black fur. I have full faith 
66 Pall Mall in the power of your preparation, as I can now believe my own 
eyes. 

3.—A musician in Exeter who has been bald for 19 years 
says: ‘‘ The regular use of your preparation has made my hair 
grow. All my friends are talking about my hair growing, being 
astonished.” 

4-—A dock labourer in Liverpool writes: “The sample you sent me has 
brought hair one-quarter of an inch long in places where there was no hair 
before. Your preparation is what its title states.” 

5.—A gentleman in Trowbridge writes: ‘‘I am thankful to say I have now 
a nice lot of hair, which has surprised my friends, as I have been bald for 20 
years, and in fact was like your photograph taken in 1892.” 

6.—A gentleman in Llandudno writes: “‘I am pleased to tell you that your 
preparation has done wonders for my hair, which was very thin.” 

7-—A gentleman in Chorley writes: ‘‘ My hair is quite half an inch long 
now, except on the forehead, where it is more stubborn.” 

8,—A lady writing from Glasgow says: ‘‘I have much pleasure in informing 
you that your preparation for the hair has done mine a great deal of good, and 
stopped it falling out.” 

9.—A gentleman in Southampton writes: ‘1 had completely lost the hair from 
the top of my head, but under your treatment it is now growing again.” 

10,—A gentleman in Halifax writes: ‘‘The sample of your preparation has 
brought a remarkable growth on my head.” 

11.—A gentleman in Stirling writes: ‘“‘I am very pleased with your pre- 
paration, which is making my hair grow nicely. I am telling all my friends 
about it.” 

12.—A lady writing from Biggleswade says: ‘‘I am pleased to say that there 
is quite a nice growth of hair from the use of the small box of your preparation.” 
















Magazine.” 

















13.—A gentleman writes from Chesham: ‘‘ My head is now 
covered with a growth of hair about a quarter of an inch long. 
I think your preparation is a wonderful, cure for baldness, and 
strongly recommend it to all my friends.” 

14.—A schoolmistress in Weymouth writes: ‘‘I have been 
using your preparation to stop my hair from falling, and am 
pleased to say it has done so, and is also restoring the colour.” 

15.—A tobacconist in Ashby-de-la-Zouch writes: ‘‘ Please 
send me thee boxes of your hair grower, the first box of which 
has unquestionably made my hair grow ” 

16 —A gentleman in Dublin writes: ‘‘ I used the sample you 
sent, and find it a wonderful preparation, I have recommended 
it to my friends, and shall continue to do so.” 

17.—A lady writes from Plumstead : ‘‘ The free sample so 
kindly and promptly supplied has stopped the hair from falling 
out as it used to, for which many thanks.” 





18.—A lady writes from Torquay: ‘‘ Please send me three 
boxes of your preparation, as I have found the sample very 
effectual.” 

19.—A gentleman in Lower Bourne writes: ‘‘ I have been 
bald for years, and tried other preparations without effect, but 
a fine growth of hair is now apparent, and I am more than 
pleased with the results.” 

20.—A coastguard writes: ‘‘I am greatly pleased with the 
effects of your preparation, having been bald for upwards of 
15 years.” 

21.—A gentleman writes from Staindrop: “I shall make 
known to all I meet the splendid results from using your 
preparation, which has no equal.” 

22.—A gentleman in Chermside writes: ‘‘ The bald spot on 
my head is now quite covered with hair as before. The new 
hair at first was light, but is now as black as the rest.” 


The Names and Addresses of Patrons are not given, in order to save them annoyance, but Originals of 
Testimonials can be inspected at my Offices. 


GROWS HAIR WHEN ALL OTHERS FAIL. 


My kair-growing preparation operates quickly, and in the most desirable manner. A light down of very small yet firm hairs 
first makes appearance, after which the hairs develop with the same vigour as on the head of a young person in good health. 

My preparation is used by persons of both sexes, all ages, and in all the walks of life. Some of the most noted persons of the 
age have made successful use of the pomade compounded by my formula. 

Prevents hair falling out, removes scurf, restores prematurely grey hair to natural colour, stops itching, and restores luxuriant 
growth to eyebrows, eyelashes, chin, upper lip, and to shining scalp. 

I will gladly send a trial box of my potent hair-growing prepatation absolutely free of charge to 

FR —& te BOX any reader who will write to me, mentioning name of this magazine, and enclosing two stamps for 


posting, etc. Address: 


JOHN CRAVEN-BURLEIGH, 


110, ST. MARTIN’S LANE, LONDON, W.C. 
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THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART 
GALLERY, 


74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


OPEN FREE DAILY from 10 to 6. 











A VISIT OF INSPECTION IS INVITED TO THE 


PERMANENT EXHIBITION OF AUTOTYPE (CARBON) RE- 
PRODUCTIONS OF FAMOUS WORKS OF ART. 


Pictures for Presents 


The Company has now on View a Collection of Selected Examples tastefully Framed, 
and at Moderate Prices. 


’ FRAMED AUTOTYPES possess distinctive Fine Art Character, and, being eminently suitable 
for Home Adornment, prove acceptable presents. 


ILLUSTRATED LEAFLET POST FREE. 











The AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON. 


SSS eZ Vis 
$e a 


dont 





2 Ug 544 HAR Pe¥s 
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THE ONLY DENTIFRICE OF INTERNATIONAL all 
THE PLEASANTEST DENTIFRICE IN THE WORLD. 








For Reading Clubs and Libraries. 
LEATHER READING CASES, GOLD LETTERED, 


For holding a Single Copy of the 


PALL MALL MAGAZINE, 


May be had on application to the Publisher. 
PRICE 1s. 3d. NETT. 








Offices: 18, CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 
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: | (Patented) Towel ‘ 


are sanitary, absorbent and soft as down. 
They are manufactured by the original 
inventors, and a 


are the Best Articles | 


of their class. Always ask for SouTHALts’ ! { 
If you simply ask for ‘‘ Sanitary Towels,” ; 
inferior makes will frequently be offered you, } 

because of the extra profit to the seller, so } 
for your own protection always ask for ‘ 


“ SOUTHALLS’” 


6d. to 2/@ per Packet of a dozen. 


Southalls’ oe 
Accouchement Sets a: r0/6 each. 


Larger and more complete Outfits, 21- each. 


Southalls’ Sanitary Sheets 
for Accouchement 37°S2 Fae. 


Sold by Ladies’ Underclothing Houses, 
Drapers and Chemists everywhere. 


A sample packet, containing three size OU, and one 
> each ai 1, 2 and 4, Towels, will be sent post free 
“for eight stamps on application to the LADY 
© MANAGER, 17, Bull Stree , Birmingham, 
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The Public think Soap is 
Soap. So it is,—but there’s 
a great difference in Soaps. 
Some injure the complexion, 
but Vinolia improves it. 


Premier Vinolia Soap, 4d. per Tablet. 





To Shavers— 


As it contains extra Cream, 


Vinolia Shaving Soap 








is the only one for Shavers with sensitive skins. 


Sticks, Gd. Flat Cakes, 1/- 
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We want this advertisement to attract your 
attention, and then for you to read about 


SOUTHALLS 
rant BOOTS 


The men who wear them will 
tell you just what we wish you 
to know, viz.: that they are a 
most comfortable boot. Fit 
well. Look well. Wear well. 
No laces, simply fastened by a 
strap. They are made by a 
firm that is progressive, by the 
best workmen, with the best ot 
materials. They are for young 
men, business men, & all men. 


PRICE 14/6 upwards. Postage 
6d. extra. 2/- Europe, 3/6 Colonies 
London Address: 35, Norfolk 
Street, Strand, W.C. 
Send for illustrated catalogue (free) to 


SOUTHALL & Co., Dept.12, 
Kirkstall Road, Leeds. 











IT INVIGORATES THE 
WHOLE SYSTEM 


And makes the BathaDelight. 


Soap and water alone will not 
thoroughly cleanse the skin. 


BAILEY’S 
RUBBER 
BATH BRUSH 


by its soft rubber teeth opens the 
thousands of little pores which 
clog with dirt, oil, and perspira- 
tion, and thus treed, the system 
drinks in fresh life, circulation 
wakes up, muscles relax, and the 
whole system is invigorated. 
USED DRY it gives the body 
an invigorating massage, soothing 
the nerves and strengthening the 
muscles. 
Made of one solid piece of Rubber and Indestructible. 
BAILEY’S Bath Brush. . . . . 5S/= 
Complexion Brush . . 3/6 
PATENT Toilet (Large) Brush. . 2 
R U B BER Toilet (Small) Brush. . 1/- 
Tooth Brushes, 10d. and 1/- 
BAILEY’S PATENT RUBBER GLOVE CLEANER, 6d., 
Rubs the dirt off, NOT 1 Requires no moisture 
or Soap. From all Chemists, Stores, and Dealers, or 
post free in the United Kingdom from 


D. MOSELEY & SONS, 


51 & 52, Aldermanbury, London, E.C. 
Ardwick, Manchester ; and 65, Virginia St., Glasgow. 


































The 
SWAN 
Fountain Ren 


Made in 3 SIZES at 


0/6, 16/6 + 25)- 


each, up to 18 Guineas, post free. 


the KING o FOUNTAIN Pens. 






Reduced facsimile of 


10/6 SWAN 


with nickel clip for 
attaching to pocket 


1/6 complete. 





N3d NYUMS 





Reduced facsimile of No. 1 SWAN, #0/6 plain, 72/G mounted. 
Reduced facsimile of No. 3 SWAN, 76/6 plain, 2f/- mounted. 





COMPLETE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF 


MABIE, TODD, & BARD, 


93, CHEAPSIDE, E.C., 
95a, Regent Street, W., LONDON; 
3, Exchange Street, MANCHESTER; and 
Brentano’s, 37, Avenue de l’Opéra, PARIS. 
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De LaRue & Go's Fountan Pens 


Designed to Suit all Tastes and Requirements, 
AND MADE THROUGHOUT IN THEIR OWN WORKSHOPS. 


THE “PELICAN” ratentep) 


A Fountain Pen with Shut-off Valve. 











ORDINARY SIZE, WITH 14-CARAT GOLD PEN, EXTRA LARGE, 


1 0/6 IRIDIUM-POINTED. 1 6/6 


WRITES INSTANTLY AND CONTINUOUSLY, 


and may be carried in any position without fear of leakage. 





THE “NOTA BENE’ STYLO 


Or FLUID PENCIL, (Patentev) 





ORDINARY SIZE, DESK SIZE, 
The Stylo may be considered the 
5/ “  HANDIEST OF ALL WRITING INSTRUMENTS, 6/ 6 
as it is always ready for use without adjustment, and may be carried in any 
position without fear of leakage. 














DE LA ROU B’S 


“ISOBATH” INKSTAND 


(PATENTED) 


HAS A LARGE RESERVOIR OF INK, dd 


Ad\, 
ANY 
[( fi AM 


/ 







Secure from Dust and Evaporation. 








jo 4 i THE FLOAT IS SO WEIGHTED AND POISED AS ALWAYS TO KEEP THE ] i 
' Aru INK IN THE DIPPING-WELL AT THE SAME LEVEL. Lill thy: Li Lf 
Section, showing Construction. Prices coe ese from 2/6 to 45/- 
: ALSO THE 


“SWIFT” WRITING INKS 


Specially recommended for the above Pens and Inkstands. 








SOLD BY ALI STATIONERS. 
Wholesale only by the Sole Manufacturers, 


THOS. DE LA RUE & C0. Ltd., Bunhill Row, LONDON, E.C, 
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The 
Embodiment 
of 

Strength 
and 
Simplicity. 


_C 
—~ 


Grand Prix, 
Paris, 1900, 


Send for 
Art Catalogue. 


Che oS 
Smith Premier 
Jypewriter Co. 

14, GracechurchSi.. 

Reeypveleygy (Be 














ROSES 


UME SIGE 
CORDIAL 









DELICIOUS, 
WHOLESOME, 
& 
REFRESHING. 











PREPARED SOLELY FROM 
the NATURAL JUICE of the 
LIME FRUIT. 






The Original and Genuine 
Brand, in Bottles embossed 
with the lime fruit. 


COOLS & PURIFIES THE BLOOD. 
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| Quoth the Raven 


~ 
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Nevermore’ 








THE NEW FILLED/BELLOWS 





9° EACH. 
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The most wholesome of all summer drinks 
is Lemonade. Two gallons can be made to 
perfection from a 4)d. bottle of ‘ Eiffel Tower 
Lemonade.” This well-known article is partly 
made in Italy in the midst of the Lemon 
orchards — hence its delicious flavour and 
wonderful cheapness. To prevent disappoint- 
ment, insist upon having ** EIFFEL TOWER” 








A\ Lemonade. 

















Exquisite Models. Perfect Fit. Guaranteed Wear. 


7“ & e DIACONAL 


SEAM 


Will not split | Nor tear in 
in the Seams | the Fabric. 
_Made in White, Black, and all the 
Fashionable Colours and Shadesin Italian 
Cloth, Satin, and Coutil; 4/11, 
6/11, 7/11 per pair and upwards. 
THREE GOLD MEDALS 
» The best make of Corset is the 
Y & N."—GENTLEWOMAN, 


CAUTION. 


See that the Registered Trade Mark, 


“Y & N DIAGONAL SEAM,” 





is imprinted on every Corset and box. 
NO OTHERS ARE GENUINE, 

Sold by Drapers and Ladies’ Outfitters 
throughout the United Kingdom and 
Colonies. 

—_ 


Send a Post Card to 


THE HOPWOOD MFC. CO., 
6 Princess Mills, 
HEYWOOD, Nr. Manchester. 
For Patterns of Calicoes, 
ngcloths, Sheetings, Seamless 
illow Casings, Nainsooks, &c. 
pa Length cut. Sheets hemmed 






PURE 
Cotton 
Goods 


Direct from the 











No 0 wires, no acids, no liquids. NO DANGER! Invaluable in emer 
ion No. roby Sasves ore rs, etme Place sy 

aid on receipt ir ust. Catalogue from British 
Ib Bio, ograph Co., Ltd., 19 Great Windmill St., London 

























BRANDS 
" BEEF 
4 


For INVALIDsS. 


Prepared from Finest Meat 








Prescribed by Leading Physicians all 
over the World. 





ESTABLISHED HALF A CENTURY. 





Price Lists of Invalid Specialties free on 
application. to 


BRAND & CO., LTD., 


MAYFAIR, LONDON, W. 
b 
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CAN | BECOME AN ELECTRICIAN? 


5 consider the Ofaitrriea? Exaimere Sasitcloae Ve teach Electrical Engineering at your home by mail at a cost within the reach 
mn pee ofany one. No matter where you live, if you can read and write we guarantee to 

ComdZEled by Mysore ae you thoroughly. Our Institute is endorsed by Thomas A. Edisen and other 
15 be of qnaT Valuke Wore whe seomeen prominent men of U.S. and England. We teach also Mechanical E ineering, 

Catevcal ces eer a Steam Soainerty » Mechanical Drawing, Telephony, Electric "Raltwa 

Ofc Electric Lighting, rt Electrical Course, by mail. Thousands are successfu 

and gaining better positions and salaries studying at home by our correspondence system. Write for our Free Ilustrated 

, ‘Can I Become an Electrical Engineer?” Remember, a letter to United States requires 24d. postage. 

Elcctrical Engi Institute of Correspond Instructi Dept. 45, 240-2, West 3rd Se., New York, U.S.A. 























Madame H. M. ROWLEY’S 


TOILET MASK 


(OR FACE GLOVE) 
Isa natural beautifier for bleaching and preserving the 
skin and removing complexiona! imperfections. 
It is soft and flexible in form, and can be WORN without 
discomfort or inconvenience. 
It is recommended by eminent physicians and scientists as a substi- 
tute for injurious cosmetics. : 
COMPLEXION BLEMISHES may be hidden imperfect] by. cos- 
metics and powders, but can only be removed permanently by the Toilet 
ask. By its use every kind of spots, impurities, roughness, etc., vanish 
from the skin, leaving it soft, clear, brilliant, and beautiful. It is harmless, 
costs little, and saves pounds uselessly expended for cosmetics, powders, 
lotions, etc. It prevents and removes wrinkles, and is both a complexion 
preserver and beautifier. 
Illustrated Treatise, post free 2 stamps. Address (and kindly mention 
this Magazine), 


Mrs. H. M. ROWLEY, 


wxmaume™* SS THE TOILET MASK CO., ** {ia 




















NOW READY. 


WITH NUMEROUS EXQUISITE ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Price 6d. THIRD EDITION. Post Free, 8d. 


Half-Holidays 


AT THE | | 


National Gallery. 


To the young, and to those who wish to com- 
mence their study of the work of the Old Masters, 
this Guide Book has for years been found to be 
indispensable. 


“PALL MALL GAZETTE” OFFICE, 
18, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 


mente 
— ae a 
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_NORRIS’ 
CYCLING AND WALKING sHoEs, | HORSE SKIN BOOTS. 


Unequalled for 
“ ” 
ee COMFORT, VALUE, DURABILITY. 
** Possessing all the BEST features of a GOOD Dr. GORDON STABLES, M D., R.N., 
Cycling Shoe. . EXCEEDINGLY NEAT in writes :—‘* Shoes received; as easy 
APPEARANCE.” "Bicycling News. as a slipper, and soft as a glove.” 
**CYCLING” says: ** It combines the best forms Every pair gg neses Sample 

of fastening, for while doing away with hooks and Pairs, 10/6. , Superior 

lacing, it does not leave part of the foot exposed to Qualities, *Welted” @ 
dust or wet, as the front is completely covered, Hand-sewn Principle, 

























the fastening being a neat buckle at the side. Ex- 14/6, 17/6,* 21/-*. andanwn. 25/-*. 
cellently made and finished,” * Whole Golosh, without side-seain. 

Pp Ce ogg 3. at A PERFECT FIT.—By Post.—Our 

BLACK OR BROWN. System.—Send old boot for size, or 

Good Serviceable Shoe, 9/9 shape of foot on paper. Cash with order. 

Superior, Welted— Hand-sewn Price List and Testimonials Post Free. 

Regd. No. 337,866. Principle, 12/6. Postage. — United Kingdom (on Goods under 
For Light PWear, 6/11. 12/6 in value) -/6, Europe 2/-, Colonies 3/6, 





GEORGE NORRIS, Salisbury House, 106, London Wall, LONDON, E.C. ; 
28 & 28, St. Swithin’s Lane; 62, King William Street ; 8, Holborn Viaduct ; 66 & 66, Bishopsyate Street Within, E.C. 








Gea a 
= Mal *. NY p me De 
TON RSD RSS 


Beautiful. 


Furniture and Metal Work require constant attention, if the 
beauty of the home is not to be sacrificed. The ** GLOBE 7” 
METAL POLISH will effectively attend to the Metal 
_ These Work in the house, as it imparts a lasting brilliance, which is 

Polishes have . 
been selected for use unobtainable by any other means. 

onboard H.M.S.Ophirin\\ ‘The ** @LOBE ”? FURNITURE POLISH is equally 
her tour round the ‘Globe MOS ing *: : 
with T.R.H. The Duke and effective in its own sphere of usefulness ; applied in accordance 
Duchess of Cornwall and with the directions which accompany each box, there is nothing 
York, because they are ffective for cleani i ni 

superior to all others, so effective for cleaning and renovating furniture. 


a ae These Polishes are Obtainable at all Grocers’, Stores, ete. 





If there is any difficulty in Purchasing them, write to us and we will 
see you are supplied. 


RAIMES & CO., Stockton-on-Tees, and Bow, London, E. 














ALWAYS READY FOR USE. NEVER REQUIRES GRINDING. 


REAL GERMAN HOLLOW GROUND. 


Black Handle die 3 “i be 5/6 Kropp Duplex Strop... wis if tas 7/6 
Ivory Handle 7/6 Kropp Strop Paste . : 6d. 
Pair, Ivory Handles, ‘in Russia Leather Case. 21/- Kropp Badger Hair Shaving Brush, 5/6, 7/6 & 10/6 


Wholesale: OSBORNE, GARRETT & CO., LONDON, W. 
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JEWSBURY 
& BROWN’S 
ORIENTAL 
TOOTH PASTE 


World-Wide Sale. For nearly a 
Century the Approved Denti- 
frice. Pots, 1s.6d. and 2s. 6d. 














Sixxt GOLD MEDALS. 


foddard’s 


Plate Powder: 


NON-MERCURIAL. 


For MoRE THAN Halfa Century this Powder has sustained an 
unrivalled reputation throughout the United Kingdom and 
Colonies as the Best and SAFEST Article for Cleaning SILVER 
and ELECTRO-PLATE. Sold in Boxes, 1/-, 2/6 & ped each, 
DDARD’S FURNITURE CRE 
for Cleaning and Polishing all kinds of Cabinet Furniture, sna in _ 
6d. and 1s. each, by CHEMISTS, GROCERS, IRONMONGERS, etc, 
GODDARD’S POLISHING CLOTHS. 


3inabox, 1s. Agents: OSMOND & MATTHEWS, London. 





Premier 
Turkish 
Baths‘ 


These Baths are Preventive and 

Curative. They promote and main- 

tain health. Cure Rheumatism and 
all Blood Diseases by eliminating impurities from the Blood, 


THE PREMIER BATH CABINET, at 30/- 


is Durable, Portable, Convenient, and of unique construction, It 
is sold on trial direct at makers’ prices, carriage paid. FREE to 


trons, a 7/6 book of advice. Call or write for Illustrated Cata- 

jogue No. 4, and kindly mention the PALL MALL MAGAZINE. 

PREMIER TURKISH ae eo: 
(Dept. 4), 119, REGENT ST. 


WOMEN MADE 
BEAUTIFUL 


D j A N Develops the 


Bust, Perfects 
the Form, clearly accentuates its 
graceful contour, thus adding charm 
and loveliness tothe Figure. Hollow 
places in neck, shoulders, and face 
filled and made even, firm, and soft 
silk. Gives Tone, aids Nutrition. 
Permanent, Healthiul, Harmless. 
3 DIANO is Unrivalled. * Medical and 
, 4Private Testimonials, Booklet, and 
py,’ Full Particulars, sealed FREE for 
stamp. Address: Lapy MANAGER, 
A. W., ESPANOLA CO., Dept. 770, 
203a, Regent Street, London, W. 

















































EMERSON’S | 
BROMO - SELTZER 


For Headaches and 

Pains at the back of the eyes 

Pain at the base of the brain 

Pain like a band around the temples 
Pain like a weight on the head 

Pain like ceaseless hammering. 


This successful American Remedy is an effervescent 
powder taken in water. Contains no cocaine or mor- 
phine. Does not depress the heart. It gives instant 
relief in cases of Brain Fag, Nervous, Sick or Bilious 
Headaches, Money refunded where it fails to cure. 


Three sizes—13}d., 2s. 3¢., and 4s. 6d. 
EFFERVESCENT but not GASS-Y, 


Lf your Chemist fails to stock, send his name and 
your order te EMERSON'S DRUG CO., Ltd., 
46, Holborn Viaduct, F.C. 








THE NEW 


MANTEOLDING HAMMOND ]YPEWRITER 





Writes 26 Languages, 

In 10 Type Styles, 

In Perfect Alignment, 

With Uniform Impression, 

In Any Direction, 

On Any Width of Paper, 

In Full View of the Operator, 
Spaces Backwards and Forwards, 
And Writes Continuous Characters. 





No other Standard Typewriter 
Possesses One of the above... 


ACTUAL ADVANTAG ES. 


THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER CO., 
50, Queen Victoria St., London, E.C. 
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— ~ RATIONAL 
FIRE-PLACE 


The Economical Combustion of fuel 
effected by the ‘‘RATIONAL”’ Fire- 
Place is now of greater value than ever, 
owing to the increased cost of coal. 


EASILY FIXED TO 
EXISTING MANTELS. 


The hearth is level with the floor, 
and there is no fire-clay trough to 
crack; the ashes can be removed 
whilst the fire is burning. 











Illustrated Price Lists from— 


THE SOLE MAKERS, 
No. 72 “* RaTionat.” 


ute ope some mm JOSHUA W, TAYLOR, L 


5, VICTORIA ST., WESTMINSTER, S.W. BOLTON, LANCS. 














L:; 


is especially suitable for 


INFANTS 


(however young), 
who are deprived of 


MOTHER’S MILK, 


and for 


Invalids, 


as it is the 





MOST EASILY DIGESTED AS WELL AS THE 

Most Nourishing Food on the Market. 
} lb. Sample Tin of “ FRAME-FOOD,” or 5 0z. Sample Jar “ FRAME-FOOD” 
JELLY, sent free on receipt of 3¢. to pay postage ; both samples sent for 4d. postage 
(Mention “ Pall Mall Magazine.” ) 
Sold in Tins, 16-ozs. for 1s. 


FRAME-FOOD CO., Ltd., Battersea, London, $.W. 


¢ 
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HITCHING’S ma BABY CARS. 


Under Patronage of | HM. M. THE ( QUEEN AND ROYAL FAMILY. 


LONDON! <0, NEW BOND ST., err of Bond St. 
329-331, OXFORD ST.,) and Oxford St. 
LIVERPOOL ({i<: BOLD STREET. 
165-167, DUKE STREET. 
Bankers—LONDON CITY AND MIDLAND BANK. 
MITCHINGS, Ltd., are the Premier Manufacturers of 


Migh Grade Baby Carriages in the World, having Special 
Facilities for the Supply of High Grade Carriages at the Lowest Prices. 


BABY CARRIAGES, from 2 to 25 Guineas. 
BABY CARS, from 15/6 to 10 Guineas. 
Pictorial List Post Free. 
Telegrams : ‘‘HITCHING, LONDON.’ Telephone: ‘‘ 2543, GERRARD.” 


= ga Steeasors | TYPEWRITERS 
: Furniture ; EXCHANGE, at Halt 


Mark. EXCHANGE, at Half 
Cream. 






















Makers’ Prices. 
Sent on Approval. 
Easy Terms. 
ms Agents for the CHICAGO, 
Price £10 10. 

A MACHINES PURCHASED 
also REPAIRED. 


~ | MSS. Typewritten from 10d. 
per 1000 words, 


‘TAYLOR'S, 


74, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON 


VARNISH STAINS FOR WOOD-WORK. 
STEPHENSON BROS., LIMITED, BRADFORD. a Soo 











_ There’s SECURITY in 





SICK HEADACHE. 
\ | TORPID LIVER. 

=< FURRED TONGUE. 
’ INDIGESTION. 
CONSTIPATION. 
DIZZINESS. 
SALLOW SKIN. 


rey TOUCH » LIVER 
Be Sure they are CARTER’S 






Small Pill. Small Dose. Small Price. 
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For Smokers with 
Educated Palates 


INDIAN 
FAKIR 


A combination of the very highest class tobaccos, 
the result of exhaustive experiments by a skilled 
tobacco blender. Extremely cool smoking, delight- 
fully mild, and possessing a peculiar and most fasci- 
nating flavour and aroma, **Indlan Fakir ’’ 
is absolutely different from any other tobacco, and 
adds an entirely new pleasure to the enjoyment of 
pipe smoking. 


Packed in i1b., 4-Ib., and 1-lb. Tins. 


10s. PER POUND. 


}-lb. Sample Tin, post free, 2s. 9d. 

R. J. LEA’S other High-class Tobaccos are: — 

WASSAIL. Medium flavour. Unique aroma. 
8/= per lb.; } Ib., 2/3 post free. 

THE CHAIRMAN. A delicious medium 
mixture, delightfully cool. 6/6 per lb.; 4 Ib., 
1/11 post free. 

BOARDMAN’S. The mildest tobacco made. 
Recommended by eminent doctors. 6/= per 
Ib. ; }1b., 1/9 post free. 











MADE ONLY BY 
R. J. LEA, Tobacco Specialist, 
45, Market Street, MANCHESTER. 


Cheques and P.O.'s crossed Manchester and Liverpool 
District Bank. 




















HIGHEST QUALITY 


TURKISH 
TOWELS 


And Similar Goods. 
SOFT AND ABSORBENT. 


——"0$0°: 


The ‘ Osman’ Turkish Towel. 

The ‘Osman’ Turkish Bath Sheet. 
The ‘Osman’ Turkish Bath Mat. 
The ‘Osman’ Turkish Bath Gown. 


The ‘Osman’ Turkish Goods enumerated here are an 

absolute necessity in every household. They are a luxury, 

but not expensive, and can be obtained at prices within 

reach ofevery one. Be sure to buy the ‘Osman’ Brand and 

avoid imitations. The ‘Osmans’ are sold by all the Prin- 
cipal Drapers in the World. MaAbE By 


BARLOW & JONES, LTD., 
MANCHESTER, 
And sold by all High-Class Drapers and Upholsterers. 

















PHOSFERINE 


The Greatest of all Tonics. 





REMOVES MENTAL 
DEPRESSION & GENERAL 
NERVOUS WEAKNESS. 
HAS SUCH 
VITALISING & ENERCETIC- 
CIVING PROPERTIES. 


Mr. P. B. WATT, of 24, College 
Bounds, Fraserburgh, writes: I have 
derived immense benefit from the use 
of your Phosferine; it is worth ten 
times the money you charge for it. For 
many years I have suffered very much, 
both mentally and physically, ever since 
I had a severe accident, nearly seven 
years ago; but after using one small 
bottle of Phosferine I felt like a new 
man ; it has removed the mental depres- 
sion and general nervous weakness which 
bothered me, and I cannot speak too 
highly of the Phosferine. I have spent 
many pounds of money on so-called 


cures for 
NERVOUS DEBILITY, 
having used... and. . ., but none 


of thein has such vitalising and energetic- 
giving properties as Phosferine. It is a 
wonderful tonic, and is worth its weight 
in gold, and I wish I had only known 
of it sooner.” —10¢h April, 1901. 


Phosferine has been supplied by 


Royal Commands 


to members of the British Royal Family, 
the Empress of Russia, the King of 
Greece, the Queen of Roumania, tke 
Dowager Empress of Russia, the Crown 
Princess of Roumania, and many other 
Royal personages. 


Proprietors, ASHTON & PARSONS, Ltd., 
17, Farringdon Road, London, E.C. 


Bottles, 1/1}, 2/9, and 4/6. Post free, 1/3, 
3/-, and 4/9. Sold by all Chemists, Stores, 
etc. The 2/9 size contains nearly four 
times the 1/1} size. 
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Gold Medal Awarded, Health Exhibition, London, 1884. 


Benger’s Food. 


This delicious, highly nutritive, and most easily digested Food is specially prepared for 
Infants, and for those whose digestive powers have been weakened by illness or age. 





The following letter addressed to F. B. Benger & CGo., Ltd., is published by 
special permission of the Russian Court. 
‘*Balmoral Castle, Scotland, 25th Sept. 
‘* Sirs,—Please forward to Balmoral Castle one dozen 2/6 Tins of BENGER’S 
FOOD for H.I.M. THE EMPRESS OF RUSSIA, addressed to Miss Coster. We 
have received the box ordered from Peterhoff. ‘Yours truly, F. COSTER.” 


BENG ER’S FOOD is sold in Tins, at 1/6, 2/6, and 5/-, by Chemists, etc., everywhere. 














LA 
TENNIS AND 
= POULTRY FENCING. 


GALVD. COMBINED 
MESH NETTING. 


BAYLISS, JONES 
anu BAYLISS. LT® 
WOLVERH4SMPTON. 





20 per cent. cheaper 
than ordinary 
netting. 








WIRE FENCING. _ IRON BARROWS. 











THE FAMOUS The description given of 
the little “ Mab” as the 
finest shaving imple- 
ment in the world is 
confirmed in thousands a 


of _ testimonials. The 
“Mab” is rapidly super- 





I was for years ; by chance I came across a simple home 











seding the big clumsy remedy that reduced me from 17 st. to rost. 12 lb., and I will 
razors hitherto used. Do willingly send particulars free to any sufferer enclosing 
not accept any not bear- stamp.—Mrs. M. E. FEtt, 195, Oxford Street, London, W. 
ing the registered Trade 
Mark, “The MAB,” or 
ou will be disappointed. 
a PRICE. 
Ivory ’ 3/6 
Every one admires CRYSTOLEUM PAINTING with 
ALSTON’S MEDIUMS, to which 45 Prize Medals have been 


Dwarf ART IN THE HOME. 
awarded. Every one can learn how to do this beautiful work. New 


























’ 
ck ne 
ory 8 
Sent post free same day as Book of Instructions, 1/-. Glasses, Photographs, and all requisites 
ordered. supplied. No Sand papering necessary, and no previous training 
‘*‘MAB’? CO needed. Write for Price List and all Particulars of ALSTON’S 
oun Il Street, ee riagd Cio labios 
7 ~ a 
ses RMINGHAM. ||| H» ALSTON, GRIMSHAW STREET, BURNLEY. 
—————_— 

















THEE “NEP ToNsa” 


AIN PE 
have stood the test of pubiic opinion for 10 years against all comers. No finer pen can be made than our 


No. 106, at 
16/6, 
Post Free. 
This pen has an under- feed and a gold strip rivetted on to back of nib (14-carat), which ensures anv bsolutely regular supply of ink. 


Send a steel nib that you use, with postal orders for 1s/¢ ant we will guarantee to suit you or refund money in full. 


Write for /liustrated’ Catalogue—BURGE, WARREN & RIDCLEY, 91 & 92, Great Saffron Hill, Lordon, E.C. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. This is our pattern ¥§ Plain. Price §/-. 


“BRITISH” STYLOGRAPHIC PENS. The “SPECIAL” STYLO. st 12/6, is mach larger and 


splendid article. 


Pricey: Si 71-9. & 1216 post fm | BURGE, WARREN & RIDGLBY,€ 69, Grout Segran 
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Flovis 


(Trade Mark) 


Bread 














It is always tasty and diges- 





tive. It improves every meal and 





makes the nicest toast possible. 























Most Family Bakers make and 
deliver it daily. Should your baker 
not do so, we shall be pleased to 
send you the addresses of our 
nearest Agents. 




















Use Hovis “LITO,” our new Self- 
raising Flour, for Home Baking. Put up 
in 3d., 6d., and 1/- boxes. To be obtained 
from ‘‘ Hovis” Agents. Write for further 


particulars. 




















Send 12 penny stamps for one of the 
New Cycle Maps, with list of Free Inflating 
Stations and ‘‘ Where to Stay at” places. 
Mounted on cloth. Price 1/-, The best 


map that can be obtained. 


HOVIS, Lrp., MACCLESFIELD. 
































\ Dn 

~) HFLEHERS 
| SHOWER 
BAT 


_——— 











No Bathroom is complete without it, The only appliance adapted to 
home use. 

DR. MELCHER'S SHOWER YOKE is a simple contrivance readily 
connected to any taps. A genuine shower without splashing or wetting 
the hair. Temperature and pressure can be regulated before coming into 
contact with the body. 

Pric s., Carriage Paid to any address in the United King- 
dom. If Yoke found not as represented, and returned within fourteen 
days, your money will be cheerfully refunded. 

DR, EDWARD MELCHER’'S Book, ‘‘ Shower Baths 

®~~~ in Health and Sickness,” a valuable store of knowledge 

that every one should send for who values that precious possession—Good 
Health—sent on receipt of a penny stamp to cover postage. 

Every progressive physician will tell you of the healing, remedial, and 
preventive powers of a good Shower Bath. Stimulates circulation, 
hardens the system, promotes health and beauty. 


PP. & F. SCHAFFER, 
Sole Consignees. 3a, GOLDEN SQUARE, LONDON, W. 
AGENTS Wanted in Every Town, 


Hall’s Wine. 


THE MARVELLOUS RESTORATIVE. 


It is marvellous because it is so rapid in restoring after the 
most serious illnesses, and because of its wonderful sustaining 
power, which combined with its curative properties makes it 
the most popular preparation for Invalids. 


HALL’S WINE is extremely palatable, being undistIne 
guishable from port wine: is economical because a Kittle goes 
a long way, is not disappointing because nothing is claimed for 
it that has not been amply proved during the last ten years it 
has been in use, 








It Cures— 

NEURALGIA, SLEEPLESSNESS, 
MENTAL AND PHYSICAL FATIGUE, 
NERVOUS IRRITABILITY, ANAEMIA. 
Is the most satisfactory Pick-me-Up 

in the World. 


It RELIEVES the distressing symp- 
toms of Bronchitis and Whooping Cough 
almost immediately. 


Recommended by “ The Lancet,” “ The 
British Medical Journal,” the Hospital 
and Medical Press. 


Try a bottle NOW: you will be delighted 
with it, 


SOLD BY LICENSED GROCERS, CHEMISTS, 
AND WINE MERCHANTS. 


and 1/9 per bottle. 





3/- 
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INSURANCE DIRECTORY 


OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 





(Towns Alphabetically Arranged and Offices Classified; with names of 
Local and District Managers, etc.) 





FIRE AND LIFE OFFICES. 





BELFAST. 
County Fire Office F vie .. 10, Victoria Street. 
London and Lancashire Fire Insurance Company .. 12, High Street. James M. Scott. (FIRE ONLY.) 
London and Lancashire Life Assurance Company .. 35, Royal Avenue. W J. Morton. 

seared ter 

Alliance Assurance Company se és , New Street. David Adams, 
County Fire Office ahs nr x a 5” i os Colmore Row. 
Eagle Insurance Company .. .. Eagle Insurance Buildings, Colmore Row. 
London and Lancashire Fire Insurance ‘Company .. 19, Newhall Street. John S. Baker. (FIRE ONLY:) 
London and Lancashire Life Assurance — .. Unity Buildings, 14, Temple Street. T. Martin Sloan. 
Provident Life Office .. pa me T . .. 59 & 61, Colmore Row. 

BRISTOL. 
Alliance Assurance Company ye ns ; Corn Street. Albert D. Brookes. 
County Fire Office i - Ke - “3 .. Clare Street. 
Eagle Insurance Company .. .. Eagle Insurance Buildings, Baldwin Street. 
London and Lancashire Fire Insurance Company .. Corn Street, William B. Heaton. (FIRE ONLY.) 
London and Lancashire Life Assurance Company .. 13, Clare Street. G. H. Foster. 
Provident Life Company s ” fe ve .. Provident Buildings, Clare Street. 

DUBLIN. 
Alliance Assurance Company ‘ as = .. 23, Nassau Street. Vernon Kyrke. 
County Fire Office me am oe ie = -. 113, Grafton Street. 

LEEDS. 
County Fire Office ws ie ve ~~ 5% .. 9, East Parade. 
Eagle Insurance Company .. ss ae +0 .. Eagle Insurance Buildings, Park Row. 
Lancashire Insurance Company .. os -. 36, Park Row. William Holbrook. 
London and Lancashire Life Assurance ‘Company .. 25, Bond Street. G. C. Forster. 
North British and Mercantile Insurance Company .. Commercial Bdgs., Park Row. J. P. Eddison, G. L. Caird 
Provident Life Office .. es ~ we a -. 9, East Parade. 
LIVERPOOL. 
Alliance Assurance Company ee * 30, Exchange Street East. O. Morgan Owen. 
Lancashire Insurance Company .. 4, Manchester Bdgs., TithebarnSt, John R, P. Leggatt 
London and Lancashire Life Assurance "Company .. 1, Victoria Street. W. J. McWean. 
Provident Life Office .. on - on aC .. Bank Chambers, 3, Cook Street. 
MANCHESTER. 

Alliance Assurance Company co we - .. King Street. E, Ll. Lloyd. 
County Fire Office . = - ve as .. 68, Fountain Street. 
Eagle Insurance Company .. “ 56 ne .. 64, Cross Street. 
Lancashire Insurance Company .. .. Head Office, Exchange St. Digby Johnson, Charles Povah 


London and Lancashire Fire Insurance ‘Company .. 100, King St. Thomas A. Bentley. (FIRE ONLY.) 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
Alliance Assurance Company - , 31, Grainger Street West. J.S. Waterstone. 
County Fire Office = vr ye sa .. 9, Grainger Street West. 
Lancashire Insurance Company oe .. 40, Mosley Street. E,. P. Lloyd. 
London and Lancashire Fire Insurance Company .. 113, Pilgrim St. Owen D. Jones. (FIRE ONLY.) 
Provident Life Office .. as - ve i .. 9, Grainger Street West. 

NOTTINGHAM. 

Alliance Assurance Company ee oe ao .. Willoughby House, Low Pavement. J. P. Collier. 
County Fire Office * Pe oe oe oe .. Exchange Walk. 


Provident Life Office .. - - os or .. Exchange Walk. 

















a 
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Remington 
“Typewriter. 


has received the Highest Award 
at the Paris Exhibition, 1900, thus 
securing, as it has always done in 
every case of open competition for 
which it has been entered, the fullest 
possible recognition of its merits. 


100, GRACECHURCH STREET, E.C.; 
263, OXFORD STREET, W. (West-End Branch). 




















THE LONDON SHOE CO., L” 


Wholesale Boot Factors. 







THE 


L.S.0* — wo. 008. 


PUTTIE '?° & 
REAL | 


PICSKIN, 9 a oO 


21/6 


per pair. 


| 


| 
ih ; I 


Post Free 
on 





y Letter Orders. WHITE MK. BUCKSKIN. 
For Oricket or Deck Wear. 


Head Office: 123 & 125, QUEEN VICTORIA ST., E.C.; West yt Branch : 


Letters to the Ci 


le Paira? Sold. 


Makers to H.R.H. THE CROWN PRINCE OF GREECE por the Principal Courts of Europe. 
Goods sent on Approbation. Terms Cash. Catalogues Post Free. 






No. 997. | 
Y) 
13/ 9 , 


TAN CALF TENNIS SHOE. 
Best Red Rubber Sole. 





WHITE M.K. BUCKSKIN. 
*reecannsst™ For Cricket or Deck Wear, 
, Paid on British Letter Orders only, but not on Approbation Parcels. 
THE LARGEST STOCKS OF HIGH-GRADE BOOTS AND SHOES IN EUROPE. 
21 & 22, SLOANE STREET, S.W. 


116 & 117, NEW BOND ST., W. 
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A SINGLE TRIAL 


WILL CONVINCE YOU THAT 


 ROWLANDS ODONTO 


WHITENS, PRESERVES, AND 


BEAUTIFIES THE TEETH 


More effectually than any other powder, paste, or wash. Sold by 
Stores, Chemists, and A. ROWLAND & SONS, Hatton Garden, London. 


= 
ROWL, AND & SONS IS 
ATTON GARDEN 











EVERY HOUSEHOLD AND TRAVELLING TRUNK 
Ought to contain A BOTTLE of 


/ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT. 


It prevents any over-acid state of the blood, and should be kept in every 
bedroom and traveller’s bag in readiness for aay emer ency. It ALWAYS does 
GOOD—NEVER any harm. It forms a HTFUL, INVIGORATING, 
COOLING, SOOTHING, and HEALTH- GIVING | debit It acts as simply, 
yet just as powerfully, on the animal system as sunshine does on the vegetable 
world, and REMO VES BY N NATURAL MEANS, without hazardous force, all 
fetid or POISONOUS MATTER. _ It is IMPOSSIBLE to OVERSTATE its 
GREAT VALUE in HEALTH or DISEASE. Its effect on any DISORDERED 
or FEVERISH condition is SIMPLY MARVELLOUS, It is, in fact, NATURE’S 
OWN REMEDY, and an UNSURPASSED ONE, 


CAUTION.—See capsule marked ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT.’ Without it you have a Worthless Imitation. 
Prepared only by J. C. ENO, Ltd., ‘FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, LONDON, 8.E., by J. C, ENO'S PATENT, 




















TRELOAR’ 
LINOLEUM 


is well seasoned, therefore wears well. 


LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. 




































+ 
Sa 
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Royal Exehange Assurance, 


INCORPORATED A.D. 1720. 











Head Office— 


Royal Exchange, LONDON, E.C. 





FIRE—LIFE—SEA—ANNUITIES 
ACCIDENT — BURGLARY 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 





For full information write for a prospectus to— 
W. N. WHYMPER, 


Secretary. 


(A GRAND DINNEFORD’S 
g INVENTION MAGNESIA. 


for taking TUR aris Hot 


Air or for hid, 












The Medical Profession for over Fifty Years have approved 

home for pens of this pure solution as the best remedy for 

the saiinione ei oh and 
Whee Sire corte polsons which 1! ACIDITY of the STOMACH, HEARTBURN, 

imag enjoy THE CENTURY 

Aelia “1 THE CENTURY || HEADACHE, GOUT, and INDIGESTION, 

It Beautifies Complexio on, and as the safest Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, 

Prevents Disease, Cure Ladies, Children, and Infants. 

Colds, Fevers, Bheumatism, a 

Influenza, and all Blood, Sold 










ca Skin, Kidney, and Nerve G sr 
Free cpieate baa ane - wis? aot Beauty” Ce re DINN EFORDS through- 
Write to-day, mentioning cu al/ «.. for Catalogue No, MAGN ESIA out the 
CENTURY THERMAL BATE GABIEET, LTD., Billa\ iii i stad 
Tre} 903 Reeent Street T —— World. 














cor PEATMOOR 


RED : OLD SCOTCH 
sore E whisky 


Delicious for Breakfast & after Dinner. | “Soft, Mellow, Delightful, and carries the Wild 

Use less quantity, it being so much stronger than Rough Scent of the Highland Breeze.” 
ordinary Coffee. SOLD THROUGHOUT THE WORLD, 
36* 














Captain A. T. Miller, RN. 


OUR MERCHANT SERVICE. 


S there is so much talk at present about the manning of merchant vessels, 
it may not be amiss to say something about their officers, for without good 
officers seamen are of little account, however excellent they may be individually 5 

and the adequate supply of officers for their great fleets is a subject much in the 
minds of the owners and managers of the large steamer companies, where a pinch 
is already being felt through the rapid extinction of the splendid sailing ships, 
where all officers were formerly trained. 

This renders it all the more necessary to have properly equipped school ships, 
where a thorough nautical education can be obtained ; and the oldest established and 
best known of these is the Conway at Liverpool, formerly the go-gun line-of-battle 
ship, H.M.S. Wize. This marine college accommodates about two hundred young 
gentlemen desirous of becoming officers afloat. For the most part they enter the 
mercantile marine, and the quarter-decks of the leading mail steamship companies 
are filled by them, in all grades, from commander downwards ; their services being 
most highly appreciated in the P. and O., Cunard, White Star and such-like lines. 

A very considerable number, however, of Conway cadets find their way into 
the Royal Navy, where some two hundred are now serving as lieutenants and 
sub-lieutenants—positions reached through the Royal Naval Reserve, wherein the 
Admiralty give to the Conway annually ten to fifteen nominations as midshipmen, 
in addition to one commission as R.N. cadet yearly—which was established by 


OUR MERCHANT SERVICE, 
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School ship H.M.8. Conway. 


Her late Majesty Queen Victoria as far back as 1864—when she also gave a gold 
medal for competition, amongst the cadets, who after selection of five of their 
number by the authorities of the school ship, vote for that one who best 
fulfils the requirements of Her late Majesty, which are as follows. 


HER MAJESTY’S GOLD MEDAL. 

“Her Majesty’s wish in the establishment of this Prize is to encourage the boys to 
acquire and maintain the qualities which will make the finest sailcr. These consist ot 
cheerful submission to superiors, self-respect and independence of cl aracter, kindness and 
protection to the weak, readiness to forgive offence, a desire to corciliate the differences 
of others, and, above all, fearless devotion to duty, and unflinchirg truthfulness.” 

The mode of selecting the Prize Pupil consists not only in the testimony of the 
Commander and Head Masters as to his possession of the necessary qualifications, but also 
has the endorsement of the boys themselves, the regulations approved by Her Majesty 
requiring that the names of not less than three, nor more than five boys, shall be sub- 
mitted to the other pupils, and the successful candidate be chosen entirely by themselves. 


ROYAL NAVAL CADETSHIPS AND QUEEN’S PRIZE. 
“Her Majesty the Queen, with a view further to encourage boys in the ‘ Conway’ 
School to qualify themselves for the Cadetships in the Navy, granted by the Admiralty, 











OUR MERCHANT SERVICE. 


has been pleased to declare her intention of giving a prize annually to the boys of the 
‘ Conway’ who compete for Cadetships in Her Majesty’s Service. The prize will consist 
of a Binocular Glass, with a suitable inscription, and a sum of £35 towards the expenses 
of the outfit of the boy. The prize will be open to all boys eligible to compete for the 
Naval Cadetships given to the ship previously to the month of June in each year. It 
shall be given to the boy who passes highest in the competition, provided that such boy 
passes his examination at Portsmouth in the examination immediately succeeding such 
competition.” 


His Majesty King Edward VII. has most graciously agreed to. continue to the 
Conway the gold medal and other prizes given by the late Queen ; and undoubtedly 
in this there is much wisdom, for the qualities for which they are given tend 
greatly to raise the tone of*the Merchant Service officers—and by so much elevate 
their general status and add to the national welfare. 

The Conway was established in 1859, and some thousands of the best class 
of young officers have gone to sea through her. So she has been able, doubtless, 
to leaven the whole mass to an appreciable extent; and, as already stated, these 
hold many of the best berths afloat. The education given on board being a very 
excellent general one, as well as merely technical, this enables them to fill with 
credit any position in which they may be placed. The numerous teaching staff 
being nearly all university graduates, while all the nautical officers and instructors 
are picked seamen, the cadets make wonderful progress in their studies; the 
curriculum being most varied between mental and manual work, while plenty of 
fresh air and beef enable any amount of work to be got through without undue 
strain. The net result is to produce a large number of young officers of whom 
the nation may well be proud, and who maintain that pre-eminence at sea of the 
great British mercantile marine—to which the Empire owes so much, and without 
which it would soon cease to exist. 








Croup of Conway cadets. 
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Jypewriter. 
a 


SELECTED AS THE BEST 


BY . 
5 AWARDED 
2 
H. M. GOVERNMENT GOLD MEDAL » 
AFTER PARIS 
Fi ; EXHIBITION, 


EXHAUSTIVE TESTS ey sono 
WITH OTHER MAKES 


The price of the YOST is £23, less 5% for Prompt Cash; or ‘it can be purchased on the 
Instalment Plan, full particulars of which will be sent on application, 





MY ost Fypewriter Company, Ied., 


50, HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C. 


BRANCHES OR AGENCIES IN ALL Larce Towns. 
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To those who 





have yosTs no other recommendation is needed, 





but to those who have not yet purchased one of these wonderful 


Instfuments the following short list of users may be instructive. 


EMINENT USERS. 


H.1I.M. THE EMPEROR OF GERMANY. 

H.I.M. THE EMPEROR OF AUSTRIA. 

H.M., THE KING OF WURTEMBERG. 

H.M. THE KING OF SPAIN. 

H.M. KING CHARLES OF ROUMANTA, 

THE SHAW OF PERSIA. 

H.R.H. THE DUKE oF YorK. 

H.R.H. THe DucHeEss OF YORK. 

ARCHDUKE JOSEPH OF AUSTRIA. 

EX-QUEEN ISABELLA IT. OF SPAIN. 

THE CROWN PRINCE OF GREECE. 

EARL ROBERTS OF KANDAIIAR 
PRETORIA. 

EARL CAWDOR, 

THE DUKE OF NEWCASTLE. 

THE DUKE OF RICHMOND AND GORDON, 
K.G., P.C. 

THE DUKE OF NORFOLK, EARL Mar- 
SHAL OF ENGLAND, K.G., P.C. 

THE DUKE OF HAMILTON, 

THE MARQUIS OF LONDONDERRY. 

THE MARQUIS OF BREADALBANE. 

THE RIGHT HON. LORD ARDILAUN, ST. 
ANN’S, DUBLIN. 

THE Richt Hon. Lorpd PENRHYN, 
PENRHYN CASTLE, N. WALES. 
RIGHT HON. THE EARL OF Mounrt- 

EDGCUMBE. 
SiR ALFRED MILNER, G.C.M.G. 
SiR EDWARD RUSSELL. 
SIR SYDNEY H. WATERLOW, BART. 
Sik THOMAS D. GIrmson-CARMICHAEL. 
Stk‘ WILLIAM GREY. 
SR JOHN LENG, M.P. ror DUNDEF. 
SIR WILLIAM ARMSTRONG. 
Sir J. B. STONE, OF BIRMINGHAM. 
GENERAL KNOX. 
MAJOR-GENERAL JAGO TRELAWNEY. 
LADY CAMPBELL, OF GARSCUBE. 
Mrs. ALEC TWEEDIE. 
GEO. MANVILLE FENN, Esq. 
B. L. FARJEON, Esq. 
A. W. PINERO, Esq. 
H. RIDER-HAGGARD, Eso. 
MADAME SARAH GRAND. 
J. FLETCHER MOULTON, Esq., K.C., 
M.P., F.R.S. 
Dr. NANSEN. 


AND 





« 


LARGE USERS. 


H.M. INDIAN GOVERNMENT, WHO USE 
NEARLY 1,000 YOSTS, 

THE LONDON SCHOOL BOARD. 

THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 

THE LANCASHIRE AND YORKSHIRE 
RAILWAY (OVER 120 YOSTS). 

CALLENDER'S CABLE AND CONSTRUCTION 
Co., Lirp., LONDON. 

A. J. Wuire, Lip. (“MOTHER SFIGEL’), 
“ LONDON (OVER 40 YOSTS). 


WERNHER, Bett AND CO. 

THe Cusack — INSTITUTE, LONDON 
(OVER so. YOST). 

SurroN AND SONS, READING. 


SASS, RATCLIFFE AND GRETTON, L1D., 
BURTON-ON-TRENT. i 

JOUN BARKER AND Co., LTD., LONDONG 

THE LEEDS FIRECLAY CO., 

Parr BRos., OLDHAM. ‘ 

THe ALBERT DICKENSON SEED CO.¥ 
CHICAGO (OVER 30 YOSTS). * 

WILHELMINA ASSURANCE CO., MAGDE- 
BURG (OVER 40 YOSTS). 


J. BRADFoRD AND Co., LTp,, PENDLE- 


TON. 

MATHER AND PLATT, SALFORD. 

THE SINGER MANUFACTURING 
LTp., KILBOWIE. 

TANGYES, LTD., BIRMINGHAM AND LON- 
DON, 

Cox AND Co., BANKERS, LONDON. 

MAPLE AND Co., Lrp., LONDON AND 
Paris. 

ARMSTRONG, WHITWORTH AND 
Lrp., NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 

ASSAY OFFICE, BIRMINGHAM. 

Crry OF LONDON CORPORATION. 

BIRMINGHAM CORPORATION. 

PLYMOUTH CORPORATION. 

SIEMENS Bros. AND Co., LTD. 

JOHNSON AND PBILLIPS, 

THE COTTON SPINNERS AND DOUBLERS' 
ASSOCIATION, MANCHESTER. 

ENGLISH SEWING CoTtTon Co,, LTD. 

THE ELECTRICAL CONSTRUCTION CO., 
LTD., WOLVERHAMPTON, 

THE “CHICAGO DAILY NEWS AND RE- 
CORD,” CHIGAGO (OVER 60 YostTs). 

SIEMENS AND HALSKE, VIENNA (OVER 
50 YOsTs). 


Cog 


Co., 





Write at once for Catalogue, Specimens of Work, and address of our nearest Depbt, 


@he Yost Cypewriter Company, Ikd., 








50, HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C, 





LTD. a | 
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The STEREOSCOPIC COMPANY’S . . 


Goerz Double Anastiqmats 


» « Give Splendid Results. 


ae eatin — ee Ae 


Each GOERZ DOUBLE ANASTIGMAT 
supplies: 


1, A RAPID LENS for general purposes 
—Portraiture, Landscape, Architec- 
ture, Enlargements, etc., working at 
full aperture with extreme sharp- 
ness to the edges of the plate for 
which it is constructed. 


2, A WIDE ANGLE LENS for [nteriors 
and all views at short distances, 
sharply covering a much larger 
plate when smaller apertures are 
employed. 


8. A LONG-FOCUS LENS for distant 
objects, when the back combination 
alone is used. 





important! 


All Goerz Double Anastigmats supplied 
by us are the original make of the in- 
ventor, Mr. C. P. GOERZ, Berlin. 


The diaphragms are engraved according 
to the English standard. 


For further Particulars please write to— 


he Stereoscopic Company, 106 & 108 Regent St., W., & 54 Cheapside, E.C. 












THE STEREOSCOPIC COMPANY’S 


GOCZ . . 
Crieder. 
Binocular 














ARE UNQUESTIONABLY 


THE MOST PERFECT of all PRISMATIC FIELD GLASSE 


ee ae 


They are unrivalled for Brilliancy, Field of 
View, and Compactness. 











PRICES. 
Magnifications. 
3 x es es a» eee 
6 x ah oes se 710 0 
9 x bal ai a 815 0 
12 x ve cs vee RE OD 


A pamphlet containing all particulars about these 
new glasses will be sent free of charge. 


aDiten 
“ye 


THE STEREOSCOPIC COMPANY'S 
KoDAK CAMERA 


FITTED WITH 


GOERZ DOUBLE ANASTIGMATS. 


Original Berlin Make. 





The new Folding Pocket Kodak No. 3, giv 
pictures 3} x 4}in. has been fitted for us with a Gg 
Double Anastigmat and a Bausch and Lomb Uniq 
Shutter, making a most perfect Pocket Camera. 


= ie Price £40 17 6. 





The Cartridge Kodak No. 3, giving pictures 4° x 3} in. a rhe .. £9 
” ” 4, ” 9 _x4 in. ee oe oe 11 1 


= ” ” 5, ” Ty 7x65 in. ee oe sie 14 
The Panoram Kodak No. 1 .. es, a <i or vif i of 3 


The Lenses and Shutters can be removed from these Kodaks (except the Panoram K 
and used on other cameras. 


THE STEREOSCOPIC COMPANY, 108 & 108, nesewr sTREr 






















Both Pictures are taken in ggyq second with 
THE STEREOSCOPIC COMPANYW’S 


GOERZ-ANSCHUTZ Folding Camera. 


shoe te? 5 i This is the best Camera in the market, 
4 * si as every kind of work such as Land and 
Seascapes, Interiors, Architecture, Groups, 
Portraits, and the fastest Instantaneous 
Views up to x;y Sec. can be done with it. 


The Camera is extremely light, and 
extremely compact, and extremely casy 
to work. 

All Cameras are fitted with the 


STEREOSCOPIC COMPANY'S 


CELEBRATED 


Goerz Double 


Anastigmats £6.8 


Original Berlin Make. 


A splendidly illustrated Pamphlet will be 
sent against 4d. for postage if this publication 
is mentioned. 


The STEREOSCOPIC COMPANY, ef i eneessia., cr 
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VIBRONA is the Best 
VIBRONA is a new and Restorative in all enfeebled 
improved form of the cele- conditions of the system, 


brated Cinchona Succirubra, whether arising from iaess, 
the source of Quinine, ac- sleeplessness cessive 


or ex 

knowledged by the eatire fatigue. 

Medical Profession to be 

the Supreme Tonic. © VIBRONA never fails to 
“act like a charm” in 

VIBRONA is pleasant to cases of Anaemia, Neuralgia, 

take, and does not produce , Influenza, insomaia and 

the headache, deafness, or Nervous Exhaustion. 

other disagreeable sensa- ¢ 

tions caused by Quinine. the VIBRONA is not a secret 


? i remedy, nor a quack medi- 
ee cine, The claims made on 


tonic and aromatic princi- 3 ] T 4 : A 
ples of Cinchona, and is ea onic bss rag ange ranged 
herefore greatly saoerior ave been amply veri 

' by the highest scientific 


te Gulainc atene. Wine ? and medical authorities. 











“SS 








° —- 
Vibrona Art Series, No. 10.) [Vibrona Art Series, No. 10. 


GATHERING SEAWEED. 
After the painting by Frepericx Leg, R.A., im the South Kensington Museum. 


BRITISH ART FOR BRITISH HOMES. The proprietors of VIBRONA invite the 





attention of the art-loving public to an 
entirely new and original scheme by which they are enabled to offer reproductions in monochrome of 
Famous Pictures by some of our most celebrated painters at a price which 
appears incredibie. 

The above is a copy in miniature of the tenth of the series, the ninth was “A Village Choir,” by 
Thomas Webster, R.A.; and the eighth * Suspense,”” by Sir Edwin Landseer, R.A. The originals are 
Sepias, on fine plate paper measuring 20 x 25 inches, and in fidelity of outline and richness 
of tone are equal to proof etchings costing several guineas. 

Each Picture of the series will be obtainable for the nominal sum of Half-a-Crown, and on receipt 
of Postal Order or Stamps for this amount will be forwarded carefully packed, and carriage paid to 
any address within the United Kingdom, or any country in the Postal Union. 





THE IDEAL TONIC WINE is supplied in bottles containing 40 Tonic doses by al! 
leading Chemists, Wine Merchants and Stores, at 3/®, or Carriage paid at 4/- from 


FLETCHER, FLETCHER & CO. LD., HOLLOWAY, LONDON, N. 








Medical 
Opinions 


THE 
IDEAL TONIC WINE. 





The following have been selected from a large number of similar communications received from Members 
of the Medical Profession, in order to illustrate the unvarying success which has attended the use 
of VIBRONA in cases of every-day occurrence in which a thoroughly trustworthy 
and efficient Tonic is the one thing needed. 


Anemic conditions. 


“TI have used VIBRONA in Anzmic 
conditions with the best results.” 1496 t.— 
M.B., C.M. 


Anemia and extreme weakness. 


“TI tried VIBRONA in a case of Anemia 
and extreme weakness in a young lady. She 
expressed herself as feeling very much better 
and stronger after taking it. It produced no 
headache.” 221195 b.—M.B. 


Beneficial in deficient vitality. 


“A preparation such as VIBRONA, 
containing a known and constant amount of 
valuable restoratives, is calculated to prove 
beneficial in many cases of deficient vitality 
and in convalescence from disease. The slight 
bitterness due to the alkaloids does not render 
it unpalatable, and the absence of injurious 
after-effects is a point of evident importance 
in its favour.” 121298 p.—M.B., C.M. 


Lassitude and tiredness. 


“I prescribed VIBRONA in a case of 
lassitude and tiredness in a lady who was 
suffering from the effects of an attack of 
bronchitis. At the end of a week, after taking 
a wineglassful every morning, she had 
improved wonderfully, and as she took no other 
medicine, I can only feel certain that this 
happy result was entirely due to VIBRONA.” 
7398 f.—L.R.C.P., M.R.C.S. 


Extreme nervous prostration. 


“I gave VIBRONA to a patient suffering 
from extreme nervous prostration following an 
attack of Influenza. I had previously tried 
Quinine Mixtures and Coca Wine. The 
Quinine did most good, but the patient was 
intolerant of it. It caused both headache and 
tinnitus, and had to be discontinued. 

“VIBRONA, which I then substituted 
for the Quinine Mixture, caused no bad effects 
whatever, and I am happy to state that she is 
now continuing the use of the Wine with 
marked benefit. I have myself tasted and 
approved of the wine, and notice the absence 
ef any medicated flaveur.” 6698 e.—L.R.C.P. 




















Anemia, An Ideal Tonic. 


“I regard VIBRONA as an Ideal Tonic 
in pernicious Anemia.” 3296 s.—M.D., 
M.R.C.S. 


Anezmia and Debility. 


“I have prescribed VIBRONA in cases 
of debility and anemia and am very pleased 
indeed, as it not only has a good effect but 
patients take it well and continue the treatment 
longer than they would if medicines were 


given.” 6596 f.—L.R.C.P., M.R.C.S. 








Personal Testimony. 


“My wife used VIBRONA with advan- 
tage to her strength, and to her general vigour 
of body, and there is no doubt that she is less 
anemic since she began its use.” 121298 r.— 
M.B., C.M. 


Much benefit in Migraine. 


“I gave VIBRONA to a poor girl whe 
suffers very much at times from Migraine. 
She stated that she felt much benefited by it, 
as she cannot take Quinine.” 4798 m.— 
L.R.C.P., L.M 








Neuralgia and Sleeplessness. 


“I am constantly prescribing VIBRONA 
and am thoroughly satisfied of its great 
usefulness ; more particularly in cases of nerve 
exhaustion, so frequently accompanied by 
Neuralgia and consequent sleeplessness. 9596c. 
—M.B., C.M. 





Debility with Muscular Weakness. 


“I prescribed VIBRONA in a case of 
debility with muscular rheumatism following 
an obscure febricula (probably the pseudo 
Influenza of this winter), and found that it 
gave appetite, did not upset the stomach, and 
increased the blood-pressure and tonicity of 
the vessels. It distinctly astringed the vase- 
motor system ef nerves, checking a tendency 
to perspiration on the least exertien.” 
17296 1.—M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. 








N.B.—It is scarcely necessary to remark that, whilst scrupulously respecting the wishes of the Medical Profession, 
tm withholding the names and addresses of our correspondents, we guarantee the bond fide character of every 
communication of which we may now, or at any other time, make use. The original letters are always open te the 
inspection of any Member of the Profession, and this fact will sufficiently attest their genuineness. 





Af THE IDEAL TONIC WINE is supplied in bottles containing 40 Tonic doses by all 
leading Chemists, Wine Merchants and Stores, at 3/@, or carriage paid at 4/- from 


FLETCHER, FLETCHER & CO., LD., HOLLOWAY, LONDON, N. 
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DELICIOUS. 
NUTRITIOUS. 


** Excelleat—of great whe. r_ 
Lancer, 












In Tins, 2s. Cd. 
Hulf Tins (Samp‘es), 1s. Gd. 


SAVORY 
& 
MOORE, 


Loadon. 
















PEPTONIZED 
MILK-CHOCOLATE. 


ALSO (FOR EATING) 














TOURISTS 


Travelling in AMERICA will not have reached the 





climax of 


RAILWAY TRAVEL until they have taken a trip through the beautiful 


STATE OF WISCONSIN 


and along by the sde of 


THE GREAT RIVER MISSISSIPPI 


through lowa to St. Paul and Mnneapols, to explore tiie lovely scenery 


of the Mississippi Valley, as seen through the windows of the famous 


“PIONEER LIMITED” 


of the CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE *&°ST. PAUL RAILROAD. 


This Train 4s a veritable $_ 


PALACE ON WHEELS, 


with Electric Light in every berth, anl Steam Heat throushout. This train is composed of Buffet, 
Library, Smoking Car, two S:andard Sleepers, one Compartment Car, one Pailour Car, from Chicago to 


Milwaukee, Sleeping Cars and Compartment Car from Chicago to M nneapolis, 


Dining Car, 


where 


meals are served @ /a carte. Every possible luxury known to the railway workl which money can buy 


will be found on these magnilicent trains, which run, one each way, fion Chicago at 6.39 


Minneapolis, 7.20 p.m. 


For information as to tickets for Sleeping Car accommodation apply— 


p.m. ; 


CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE & ST. PAUL TICKET OFFICE, ADAM STREET, CHICAGO, ILLS. 


Passengers wishing to take advantage of this route to the West have 
only to ask for their tickets v7@ the MILWAUKEE LINE at any office. 











Years’ System.—Lists free of CHAS. STILES & CO., 40 and 42, 
London, W.C. PIANOS EXCHANGED. 


per cent 
Cash, or 
month 


Discount 
145. 6d. 


a 25 per cent. Disc 
for Cash, or ; : 

per : second- 

hand, 10s. 6d. per 

month) on the ‘Three 


(second 


Southampton Row, 


BEGHSTEIN PIANOS 


These 
magnifi- 
cent 

Pianos 
for Hire 


on the Three Years’ System, at advantageous prices and terms.—Lists and particulars free 


Ww. 


of CHAS. STILES-& CO., 40 and-42, Southampton Row, London, 

















— AUGUST, — SEPTEMBER, — OCTOBER, — NOVEMBER, 


13 Months’ Guarantee 


accompanies all GENUINE Roadster 


Trade Mark. 
THE DUNLOP 


Para Mills, Aston Cross, Birmingham ; and branches. 


JULY, — JUNE, — MAY, 





\ ates 
£3 Ss. Od. per Pair. With or without wires. : 


PNEUMATIC TYRE COMPANY, LTD., 


AYFOANVI—NIINFTIVd 


— APRIL, — MARCH, — FEBRUARY, 








PARIS EXHIBITION, 1900. 
BRITISH AWARDS. 





The ONLY 


Grand Prix 
Toilet ‘Soap. 





The Highest Award for Toilet Soap at the Paris Ex- 
hibition, in 1889, was a Gold Medal, and the only Gold 
Medal awarded for Toilet Soap was gained by 


Pears’ 


THE HIGHEST AWARD 
OBTAINABLE FOR ANYTHING 
IS THE GRAND PRIX, 


and that also has now been awarded to Messrs. 
PEARS, and is the only one allotted in Great Britain 
for Toilet Soap. 

















MARTELL'S 
THREE STAR 
BRANDY. 














W™PHARTLEYS | 
PRESERVES MARMALADE, 


BUTTER. SCOTCH BOTTLED FRUITS. 


(The Celebrated Sweet for Children), 


Really; wholedimer 
Conge Cheoneyy * 


Feneet, 








Sold by all Gro ers and Sti 
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